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QUICKEST DRAW | 
A Complete Novel | 


By T. T. FLYNN 


HOW SAFE IS 


YOUR JOB? 


CAN YOU CLASS YOURSELF AMONG THE “OK-MUST KEEP!” EMPLOYEES? 


N USE dodging facts! 
At times—in every company’s history—the 

Pay-roll goes onto the operating table for major surgery. 

And when such times come, certain employees are 
amputated—sometimes a few, sometimes many. 

Yet a certain few are always marked “‘OK-Must 
Keep!’ And the many who are let out envy them— 
call them “lucky.” 


What’s Behind Job-Holding “Luck”? 


It can be proved, however, that there’s almost always 
something more than luck involved. 

Even the fellow who seems to “have a drag” may 
actually have a lot more on the ball than is apparent 
to his fellow workers. 

He may have hidden values that only his superiors 
see or know about. 

After all, the “I-Gotta-Drag-Club” has taken a bad 
eee toes In fact, it rather completely disbanded in 

Yet toa is it that some employees hold their jobs at 
the very time when others of seemingly egual ability 
lose theirs? 

If it’s not luck, there must be some explanation. 

And there zs one! 


How to Insure Your Job 


The secret of holding your job in hard times is to be 
invaluable to your employer. And a man or woman who 
zs invaluable is usually a well-trained one. 

Training is of many kinds—stems from many sources. 
But the LaSalle kind has been unusually successful. 
Nearly a million members, in a score of subjects, over a 
thirty year period can testify to that—and many can 
prove it by their pay envelopes! 

They have cause to agree with us that the real secret 
of both promotion and job security is just this: ‘On 
your present job, make sure you are doing it well, then 
train for the job ahead!” 


Why It Works 


Put yourself at your own president’s desk for a moment. 
You are faced with cutting the pay-roll. First of all, 
you certainly are going to do your best to hold on to 
those employees who really know their present jobs. 
But among them—the very last to go will be those 
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few who are also wholly or partly trained for the job 
ahead—even for the job ahead of the job ahead! 


What You Should Do About It— 


But true as these facts are, you probably will tend to 
do nothing about them. 

“My job is safe,” you think. “My company won't 
cut down—and even if it does, J won’t suffer.” 

But doesn’t the very fact that you have read this far 
indicate that there’s some small doubt—a trifle of 
uneasiness in your mind? 

Wouldn’t you be more comfortable if right now your 
boss knew that you were taking LaSalle training—a 
piece of knowledge that upon request we take pains to 
bring to the personal attention of every LaSalle en- 
rollee’s superior? 

What you should do about it is, therefore, as obvious 
as the coupon below. 


— If You’ve Got What It Takes! 


That coupon, you know, has helped increase the pay 
envelopes, brighten the lives, and secure the future 
for many men and women who saw what they should do 
—AND THEN DID IT! 

It isn’t easy. It will cost you hours of serious study, 
of leisure with friends, your radio, and the movies. And, 
even on our very liberal payment plan, it will also cost 
you some money. 

But any worthwhile insurance does cost money. And 
since this is the nearest thing to job-certainty that we 
know about—it is worth money! 

Why not at least investigate? That costs not a cent! 
The coupon will bring a quick response—may help start 
you on the way toward the future that’s due you! 

Better mail it now—and play safe! 


FREE! Any of these booklets 
—or similar ones on your 
own field. 


al 
Six yoss — three thousand 
That’s what the 
UNTRAINED MAN is up against! 


applicants! 


~ That’s what You’RE up ‘against 
—unless you get the sound, 


essential training you need. 
Fortunately, you CAN get it 

—if you're willing to face the 

For 


nearly 50 years, men in your 


facts of your own case. 


position have turned to the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools 


for guidance and TRAINING. 


I. C. S. provided them with a 
sound program of spare-time 
study —texts prepared by out- 
‘standing authorities—personal- 


ized, intelligent. instruction. 


Clip the coupon. Check the 
subject you are interested in 
mastering. Mail it—today. That 
simple act may be your first step 


to a brighter, happier future! 
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OU ask your readers for it— 
so here it is!” writes Clinton 


Reed of Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi, a reader of Western Story 
Magazine for fifteen years. He goes 
on to say: “Of all the Western 
magazines I have read, Western 
Story tops them all, and the stories 
are fine and clean. Only why mix 
things up so? All good things have 
a place, so why not keep them to- 
gether as in the past—Roundup, 
Hollow Tree, Where To Go, Mines 
and Mining, et cetera, and not have 
to disgust the readers by making 
them try and find them? We read 
them all but here is the real reason 
for writing: Why do you have to 
have a murder picture on every 
cover—excepting October 23rd last, 
and a few others? Are not a lot of 
cowpokes honest and hard-working— 
you'd get the impression from your 
covers that every cowboy ought to 
shoot ’°em down. Cut out the mur- 
der scenes and give some good im- 
pressions of a cowboy. Hire an art- 
ist—not an executioner.” 


We'll answer your first question, 
Mr. Reed, by referring you to the 
issue of October 22nd, 1938, and we’re 
sure that you, as well as a many of 
our readers who find interest as well 
as service in our departments, will 
be glad to see them again grouped in 
the back of the book. We assure 
you that that will be their place 
from now on. As to the matter of 
covers, we try to pick the situations 
where the cowboy, living up to his 
creed of honor, right and a sense of 
fair play, is fighting on the side of 

_justice. It takes all kinds to make 
a world, but we’ve always believed 


THE ROUNDUP 


in the old adage that one must fight 
fire with fire. In planning these cov- 
ers we instruct our artists to portray 
the clean-cut, sterling type of cow- 
puncher—the fearless man who bat- 
tles for the right, regardless of the 
costs—the man who will always 
come to the aid of the weak 
and oppressed. Right must conquer 
in the end, and the breed of the West 
always fights for a noble cause. We 
hope you liked our October 15th 
cover, Mr. Reed, and thanks a lot 
for writing. 


We're always grateful when you 
write in and tell us that we have 
pleased you. We're just as grateful 
when you tell us that some parts of 
our magazine haven’t been up to 
what you think they should be. 
These reactions help us to give you 
the kind of magazine you want—so 
don’t hesitate to give us your opin- 
ions. This Roundup was created for 
you-all to have your say. 


» Coming in next week’s big issue— 


With the Old Boss out of the run- 
ning and the fish pirates ready to 
strike at any moment, it was up to 
young Bud to prove that neither hell 
nor high water could keep the Jar- 
retts from packing salmon. DEEP 
WATER SHOWDOWN, a_ full-length 
novel by Frank Richardson Pierce, 
is a tense and moving drama of tur- 
bulent northern waters and is packed 
with breathless thrills from begin- 
ning to end. We’re glad to announce 
that Harry F. Olmstead, one of the 
top-hand writers of the West, is now 


5 


| ‘WANT 50 


mae FOR CHRISTMAS? 


Among other things which Mr. Jos. 
A. Donahue of New Jersey wants for 
Christmas each year is MORE MONEY 
_—for himself and for gifts that he de- 
Being self- 
-geliant, he discovered that he could 
In a single 
day we have paid him more than $6.00 

‘extra just for sending us renewals 
- ‘and’ new subscriptions for PICTURE 
PLAY, “PIC,” AIR TRAILS and for 
‘the STREET & SMITH group of 


~gires to give at Christmas. 


“easily earn it for himself.. 


FICTION MAGAZINES. 


We want more workers to represent 
‘us locally just as Mr. Donahue is doing... 
‘The work is easy, pleasant and delight- 
‘ful. And during the coming few 


months it will pay you liberally. 


If you want $50.00 EXTRA this. 
pends DON’T DELAY; just send in 
the coupon below TODAY. You will 
_. be paid liberally for results whether you 
“= have one or ten hours a day to spare. 


MAIL THIS COUPON ons, mR 
c., 


STREET & SMITH Byte coe a 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. 


“. | am interested in your cash plan for earning more 
Please tell:me all about it, but without 


money. 
obligating me in any way. 


(Please print NAME and ADDRESS) _, , 
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story, 


seeeee 


appearing regularly im Western 
‘Story Magazine. He contributes 2 
powerful novelette, BADGE OF A GUN- 
MAN, in our December. 17th issue, a 
saga of fighting men waging a war 
for justice on a range which is in 
the power of the most ruthless band 
of double-crossing sidewinders in all 
the annals of the West! What would 
you say if someone told you that 
there was a breed of horses which, 
within a year of birth, had a com- 
plete change of color? Don’t miss 
Charles L. McNichel’s story on THE 
COLORADO RANGER, a new horse 


which is fast gaining in popularity 


and promises to be one of the West’s 
finest “working horses.” Dan Carty 
couldn’t quite see the difference in 
being accused of running with a 
bunch of masked gunmen and being 
run over by a gang of unmasked 
crooks. Von Cort tells you how Dan 
reached a decision in a mighty tick- 
lish situation in a gripping short 
LEAD THROWING PILGRIM. 
There’s a thrill to horse races which 


-is unlike any in the world, but Ben 
Jones has something different in 


store for you in DEATH RUNS A SANDY, 


‘where murder seemed the favorite, 


straight across the board. “Play 


-straight with the desert and she’ll- 


play straight with you,’ Old Pecos - 
Lund always said—but his gold- 
greedy pardner wasn’t listening to 
any advice. DESERT DOOM is a 


‘| powerful story of man’s battle with 


the elements by Gunnison Steele. 
Someone in Cotero Wash knew a 
couple of neat tricks with a running 
iron—tricks that made Rance York 
a plumb unwelcome hombre at 
roundup time. You'll want ‘to read 
L. L. Foreman’s splendid human in- 
terest story, VAQUERO CODE. Besides 
this fine lineup there’s the third in- 
stallment of Stuart Hardy’s thrilling 
serial, VALLEY OF THE STARS, as well 
as a full cavvy of other interesting 
features of the cattle country—and 
the usual departments. 
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was ticecocruen A TIP GOT BILL A GOOD JOB! 
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MAKING GOOD MONEY, 
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TOO. "LL SEE HIM 
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od SPeay 
THERE'S NO END TO THE “42 5) 
GOOD JOBS FOR THE Ny 
TRAINED RADIO MAN is 


4 vw 
Pi | 
( HAVE A GOOD FULL TIME RADIO 


JOB NOW-~-AND A BRIGHT 
FUTURE AHEAD IN RADIO 


I'LL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 


In Your Spare Time For A 


GOOD RADIO JOB 


Many. Radio Experts Make $30, $50, $75 a Week 
Radio broadcasting stations employ engineers, operators, station 
managers and pay up to $5,000 a year. Fixing Radio sets in spare 
time pays many $200 to $500 a year—full time jobs with Radio 
jobbers, manufacturers and dealers as much as $30, $50, $75 a 
week. Many Radio Experts open full or part time Radio sales and 
repair businesses. Radio manufacturers and jobbers employ testers, 
inspectors, foremen, engineers, servicemen, and pay up to $6,000 
ayear. Automobile, police, aviation, commercial Radio, loudspeaker 
systems are newer fields offering good opportunities now and for 
the future, Television promises to open many good jobs soon, Men 1 
trained have good jobs in these branches of radio. Read how they 
got their jobs. Mail coupon, ~ 


Many — a5, $10. 515 y Week Extra : te 
in. Spare Time we Learning x J. E. SMITH, President 

The day you enroll I start sending Extra Money Job Sheets; show National Radio Institute 
you how to do Radio repair jobs. Throughout your training I send Established 1914 
plans and. directions that made good spare time money—$200 to 
$500—for hundreds, while learning. I send you special Radio equip- The man who has di-« 
ment to conduct experiments and build circuits, This 50-50 method rected the home study 
of training makes learning at home interesting, fascinating, prac- training of more men 
tical. I ALSO GIVE YOU A.MODERN, PROFESSIONAL ALL- for Radio than any other 
WAVE, ALL-PURPOSE RADIO SET SERVICING INSTRU- man in America, 
MENT to help you make good money fixing Radios while learning 
and equip you for full time jobs after graduation. 
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Bile MiopeeCn $10 to $25 a week in Act Today. Mail the coupon now for ‘Rich Rewards in Radio.” It’s 
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Dear Mr. Smith: Without obligating me, send “Rich Rewards in Radio.” 
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of training men at home to become Radio Experts. (Please Write Plainiy.) 
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HERE’S PROOF 


THAT MY TRAINING PAYS 


$3.500 a Year 
iin 
Own Business 


“After completing 
the N. R. I, Course 

i became Radio 
Editor of the Buffalo 
Courier. Later I started a Radio 
Service business of my own, and 
have averaged over $3.500 a 
year.”—T, J. TELAAK, 657 
Broadway, Buffalo, N, Y, 
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* tussle with that steer: whiskey-wise want here!” 


“Yes, Mr. Moore, 
Yes, Mr. Moore, 

Slow-distilling’s been our 

pride for many years; 


“So M&M, my cowboy crony, 
As a long drink ora pony, 

Is real splendiferous whiskey, ata 

price that calls for cheers.” | 
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THE QUICKEST 


By T. T. FLYNN 


CHAPTER I 
PRODIGAL’S RETURN 
Pres Morehead came home from 


his Argentine ranches on the 10:20 
train, and no one in the crowd 


around the weathered little Cotton- 
wood Springs station recognized the 
tall man in the expensive gray suit 
and hat whose tanned face was alert 
and eager with anticipation. 
Holding his cowhide bag, Pres 


10 Street & Smith’s Western Story Magazine 


‘Morehead stood there on the plat- ' 


form putting names to faces. Names 
he’d remembered for eleven years. 
And suddenly it struck him that it 


wasn’t like he had thought it would . 


be. 


- Those two weather-beaten cow 
~ waddies sitting on the baggage truck 
“must be Sandy Stevens and Jerry 
Privett, still iow for forty-a-month- 
and-found on some ranch pay roll. 
“That listless man piling express 
packages on another truck was Bat- 


ear Johnson. You couldn't mistake: 


those ears. 


The brisk-looknmg hombre, fat 
around the middle, diamond ring on 


"a pudgy finger, who brushed by to 


get on the train, had to be Jonas 
Ridgway, whose father had been 
president of the bank. Looked like 
Jonas headed the bank now, fat and 
easy off his loans and discounts. 


“Madre de Diosf’ Pres thought 
_ with dismay as he glimpsed a portly 


- young woman holding a_ candy- 
smeared baby. “Martha. Peters!” 
_ Something hungry and eager that 
had lasted through the years drew 


back in Pres Morehead, and he spoke - 


to none of them. 


The hotel seemed peopled with 


strangers. On a whim, Pres signed 
_. the register as John Emory. Time 


enough to make himself known after. 


he’d seen Tom Morehead and Phil 
Morehead, his father and brother. 
At eighteen Pres Morehead had 
been a ranch kid who had taken it 
on the run after a minor shooting 
serape over.a dance. Not. bad trou- 


ble. His father could have easily set- . 


tled it for him. 
But there had been other brawls, 


sad Tom Morehead had been in- .. .- 


creasingly exasperated. And, any- 
‘way, the great horizons had been 
. calling to restless youth. 

Now, at twenty-nine, Pres More- 


head rode a livery horse toward the 
Bar Z as he had left home, in riding 
boots and overall trousers he had 
changed inte in his hotel room. 
Later. there would be time enough to 
tell about those square miles of Ar- 
gentine grassland, herds of fat cat- 
tle, the great hacienda house which 
he shared with a partner. 


the long pass around to Tur- 

quoise Creek, or you could take 
the ‘shorter cut up Bearhead Can- 
yon, up the narrow switchback trail 
over the canyon rim, and down 
through the steep balsam and pine 
slopes to the head of Turquoise 


5 \ : OU could reach the Bar Z by 


Creek. Pres Morehead rode up 
Bearhead Canyon, as he had many 


_ times in the past. 


A thousand feet deep, Bearhead 
Canyon slashed down from the 
mountains, and the trail up the side 
had dangerous caved-in spots. Twice 
Pres dismounted, testing the trail 
himself. His movements sent peb- 
bles plunging hundreds of feet into 
space. 

Near the top the trail edge caved 


‘without warning. One hoof of the 


claybank flew off into space. The 


-horse plunged forward, scrambling 


madly to safety. When it was over, 


ae The Quickest Draw 


Pres rested in the saddle, eying the 
sheer drop to the boiling current of 
Bear Creek; far down. 

“Close,” Pres said aloud, and 
grinned ruefully as he shook his head. 
The vast flat Argentine pampas got 
you out of the habit of this sort of 
_ thing. 

Pines and fir clung to the canyon 
walls, and the high air had a heady 
bite. The years rolled away and 
Pres Morehead. was eighteen again, 


whistling lightly through his teeth.as _ 


he rode over the rim of Bearhead 
Canyon and down through the 
green mountain grass and trees of 
the long northern slope. 

This was Bar Z land, from the rim 
of Bearhead Canyon to the foothill 
flats far beyond Turquoise Creek. 

Old Tom Morehead had home- 
steaded -on Turquoise Creek and 
leased and bought until he had the 
Bar Z as he wanted it—summer pas- 
ture on the high slopes, winter grass 


in the lower lands. Not a big ranch,° 


but a good ranch. 

Pres Morehead’s eyes softened as 
he thought of the gruff-voiced, bull- 
headed old cowman.who was his fa- 
ther. They’d never exchanged much 
affection, but it had been under- 
stood. It would be there, Pres knew, 
when he rode in after eleven years. 

Down into the cedars above the 
grassy flats of Turquoise Creek Pres 
rode at a lope. None of the details 
had changed. The picture was the 
same. Here was what he had hun- 
gered for in the years of exile. The 
sudden, whiplike scream of a bullet, 
the shock as it tore the pommel 
leather off, was no part of that pic- 
ture. 


RES reined sharply. Someone 
had shot at him with a rifle— 
someone on the Bar Z! He 

could think of no possible explana- 
tion for such attack. 


11 
The gunman came - galloping 
through the cedars, and~- Pres 


watched with narrowing eyes. This 


-wasn’t Phil, his older brother, or old 


Tom Morehead, or any man he 


knew. 


A saddle scabbard showed that the 
stranger’s ‘repeating rifle traveled 
with him. Crossed cartridge belts 


supported businesslike gun holsters. 


The man wore chaps and a weather- 
beaten old hat. In the early twen- 
ties, he had a hard young roughness 
that held no welcome. 


“Maybe that gun went off by mis- 


take,” Pres suggested curtly. 

“How come you're on Bar Z 
land?” .the gunman questioned 
brusquely, studying Pres with cold, 
inscrutable eyes. 

“You a Bar Z rider?” 

“You hit it.” 

Pres smiled faintly. He'd met 
hundred such young men, tough, 
hard, whose guns were for sale to 
handle any trouble if the pay was_ 
right. 

ee Must be something wrong,” he 
guessed aloud. “The Bar Z didn’t 
use to need gunhands.” 

“They’re riding now.” The young 
gunman had been looking beyond 
Pres suspiciousiy. “Anyone with 
you?” he demanded harshly. 

Pres was beginning to enjoy the 
situation, 

“I didn’t see anyone,” he answered 
gravely. ‘ 

“Where'd you come from?” 

“Up Bearhead Canyon from Cot- 
tonwood Springs. Id like to visit 
the Bar Z, if there’s no objections.” 

“Got business there?” 

“You might say so.’ 

“Know how to get to the ranch- 
house?” 

“Tl take a chance on finding it.” 

The rifle motioned him on, “The 
ranchhouse, stranger. No place 
else.” 
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Funny when you thought about it 
-—this' welcome cold ‘asa winter 
_norther off the high peaks. 

brusque efficiency. of the young gun- 
man was sobering. Pres knew his 


father wouldn’t hire such men if the 


provocation weren’t great. 

He took the down slopes at .an 
easy gallop, the young gunman close 
behind him. 

They came to Turquoise Creek, 
far down, where the cottonwoods 
were tall; and Pres pointed the way 
to-the wide draw off Turquoise 

~ Creek, where the corrals, windmills 
and ranch buildings brought the past 
flooding back. 


There in the afternoon sunshine 


' was the. log-and-stone ranchhouse. 
There, too, in the warm sun, was a 
girl galloping past an outer corral to 
meet him. Pres pulled to a walk, 
¢eying her in half consternation. 
‘She wore overall trousers, riding 
boots, a loose, free blouse. Her hat 
_ hung to the saddle pommel, and her 
brown hair was free in the wind. 


Her voice, clear and young; had a 


_ ring of:authority as she called to the- 


i venee is it, Mc- 


young gunman. 
Alister?” 

There had been no women on the 
Bar Z. Phil Morehead must have 
married; and well and luckily, Pres 
thought: This girl had a tense, proud 
face, and a fire of energy that fed 
from the spirit.> 


Behind Pres, the young gunman 


replied: 

_ “Found him alone this side of 
Bearhead Canyon. Says he came up 
the canyon from Cottonwood 
Springs, heading here to the ranch- 
house. So I brought him in.” 

The girl stopped a horse’s length 
away. Pres noted her dark eyes, 
warily questioning. He smiled, but 
there was no answering smile for 


him. Her saddle carried a scabbard | 


-But the | 


and_ rifle, her belt holster a pearl- 
handled gun. And her voice was 
cool. when she spoke again. 

“T don’t know you. What do you 
want on Bar Z land?” 

Pres gave her a broader smile. 

“T just dropped in to talk to Tom 
Morehead and Phil. You might let 

em know they’ve got a visitor.” 

And: now the antagonism leaped 
from her, puzzling, but open and di- 
rect. 

“Do you live around here?” she 
asked coldly. 

“Not now,” said Pres. “I used to. 
When I got into Cottonwood Springs 
today I rode over for a talk.” 

“You've had the ride for nothing,” 
she said clearly. “My brother and I 
own the Bar Znow. We bought the 
ranch from Tom Morehead.”  . 

“T hadn’t heard,” Pres said slowly. 

“Where can I find the Morehead 
men, ma’am?” 
’ And at the question he would have 
sworn that an additional barrier 
came up between them, that the fire 
inside her flamed and defied him. 

“You won’t find them,” she said. 
“They're dead.” 

The wild, roistering years young 
Pres Morehead had put in on the 
hot, feverish lands of South America 
had brought iron control. But he 
felt the shock of that cold announce- 
ment slow his heart, and for a mo- 
ment he was frozen. Then he found 
his voice, and, surprisingly, he could 
still speak calmly. 

“T hadn’t heard that, either. No. 
It’s news, ma’am. A surprise.” 

The girl said-nothing. She sat 
stiffly in the saddle watching him. 
After a moment she reached into a 
trousers pocket and brought out a 
gumdrop. She bit the gumdrop in 
two, and chewed it slowly, her eyes 
still on him. For some reason that 
bit of candy fired cold anger under 


¢ 
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Pres’ sudden grief. The two dead 
Morehead men didn’t seem to bother 
her in the least. She was indifferent 
and coldly antagonistic. 

“How did they die?” Pres asked 
evenly. 

“Phil Morehead was killed in a 
gun fight last year. His father was 
shot by someone shortly after he sold 
the ranch. The sheriff has made no 
arrests in either case.” ° 

And now there was no doubt of 
her unfriendliness. Pres nodded im- 
passively. 

“T’ll ride back to Cottonwood 
Springs. Sorry, ma’am, that I both- 
ered your gunman.” 

“They're hired to watch,” she said 
briefly. “You’re not the first. The 
Bar Z is closed to strangers.” 

She put the other half of the gum- 
drop into her mouth; and Pres More- 
head wheeled his horse with unneces- 
sary violence and rode away without 
a civil parting. 


CHAPTER II 
DOCTOR’S ADVICE 


HE livery-stable man was 

named Bratley, and his voice 

rasped in the thickening twi- 
light inside the barn. 

“Never mind about that busted 
pommel. It don’t matter. But who 
shot at you does. How’d it happen?” 

“A gunhand on the Bar Z gave me 
a stranger’s welcome,’ Pres ex- 
plained briefly. 

“Might have known!” Bratley said 
violently. “Those damn Californi- 
anos! It’s a wonder you didn’t get 
a bullet in the back, like old Tom 
Morehead did!” 

Pres’ hands froze on the cinch 
strap. His voice was brittle as he 
asked, “These people on the Bar Z 
shoot Tom Morehead?” 

But Bratley evidently realized he 


- Morehead, doc.” 


had spoken out of turn. He spat 


and asked gruftly, “How’d you hap- 
pen to be on the Bar Z?” 

Pres pulled the cinch strap out of 
the ring. His answer was curt. 

“T used to know the Moreheads. 
Hadn’t heard they weren’t around 
here aay more and rode over to the 
ranch to see them.” 

The liveryman snorted. “If you’d 


said something, I could have told 


you it was a waste of time.’ He 
paused. “Did you know ’em well?” 
he asked shrewdly. 

“Hadn’t seen *em in years,” Pres 
managed carelessly. ‘These people 
on the ranch have some quarrel with 
Tom Morehead?” 

“Can’t tell you,” said Bratley. 


~ “You hear things. Folks talk some- 


times when they ain’t sure what 
they’re saying. I never paid much 
attention. Guess there ain’t any- 
thing I can tell you. Going to be 
riding out tomorrow?” 

“I don’t know,” said Pres, and 
walked out. 

The town hadn’t changed much— 
the same dusty main street, a few 
new buildings with false fronts, 
None of it mattered, nothing mat- 
tered here in Cottonwood Springs 
now with Tom and Phil Morehead 
dead. 

Then Pres noticed a familiar little 
white building with a sign. PAUL 
WINTHROP, M.D. A lamp had been 
lighted inside against the growing 
dusk. On an impulse, Pres turned 
in. His impulse crystallized when a 
short, active man with a gray mus- 
tache came out of the inner room to 
greet him. 

Doc Winthrop was older, but his 
cheeks were still red-veined and 
cheery, his eyes twinkling, his man- 
ner courteous as he said: “Something 
I can do for you?” 

Pres smiled thinly. “I’m Pres 


“oA 


-- go back and enjoy life, boy. 


whiskey glass down on the 


D back-room' desk and shook 


his head im amazement. “Never 
‘‘would have known you, Pres. 


You’ve changed. Not only your 


' “face. Something inside has changed, 

‘boy. You don’t look like . . . Cot- 

~ tenwood Springs.” 

'< Pres gave him a wry grin. 
“Maybe I helled around too much 

‘before I drifted down to the Argen- 

“tine and hooked up with a partner.” 

*** “Po all right?” Doc Winthrop 

had found another glass. He poured 

whiskey into it and handed it to 

Pres. 

‘ “We made out fair.” 

Your father never said.” 


“He never knew,” said Pres. “We 


‘didn’t know ourselves whether we'd 


be bigger the next year or broke. 
' My last two letters home weren’t an- 
swered, so I thought I’d come back 
before they forgot all about me.’ 

‘* “Married, Pres?” 

“No. 3” ; : 
Doc Winthrop hesitated. “Better 


nothing around here for yeu any 


_ more, 


__ Pres drained his wiikey. glass and 

asked the question that was hanging 

between them. 

_. “Who killed my 
brother?” 

Doc Winthrop sighed. ; 
-..“How do I know, Pres? Your fa- 
ther never knew why your brother 
was shot. Phil had been a little wild, 
had been hanging around some 
wrong uns over at Corkscrew Flat. 
It looked like Phil feuded with some- 
one who put a bullet in his back that 
night. 

“Your father gave up then, Pres. 
Sold out to this brother and sister 
from California. He aimed to go to 


father and 


the Argentine and be near you. I~ 
guess he didn’t tell anyone but me. 


OC WINTHROP put his — 


~ age,” said Doc Winthrop. 
Idaho and Montana were his stamp- 


There’s ~ 


‘tor. 
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The sheriff never got any good sign 
on his killer. Your father being the 
last Morehead around here, it’s kind ° 
ef drifted along. There’s been rus- 
tling going on, and one thing and an- 


other to keep the sheriff busy.” 


“What might ‘one thing and an- 


-other’ be?” 


“Sheriffs have been drifting in here 
hunting the Sugar Kid and _ his 
bunch, Pres. It kinda looks like 


-they’ve holed up in the mountains 


through here somewhere, but they 
haven’t been smoked out.” 
“Who might the Sugar Kid be?” 
“A sweet name for a poison pack- 
“Oregon, 


ing grounds. Things got too hot and 
he pulled out with every sheriff for 
five hundred miles itching to get him. 
His bunch was almost cornered over 
in the San Juan River country. 
They fought out and vanished.” 

“Any reason for thinking they’re 
around here?” 

“A Montana sheriff went over to 
Corkscrew Flat to look around and 
never came back,” said Doc Win- 
throp. “Paddy O’Leary, kingpin 
over at Corkscrew Flat, says the 
Montana man didn’t get there.” 

“O’Leary’s word carry weight?” 

“His guns do,” said the little doc- 
“Our sheriff hasn’t spread it 
around, Pres, except to me, but 
Paddy O’Leary’s been buying a heap 
of gumdrops lately. Corkscrew Flat 
never was partial to gumdrops be- 
fore. Those northern sheriffs all 
brought the same story. Find a gun- 
man with a pocketful of gumdrops 
and chances are you’ve got the Sugar 
Kid. Not much sense to it, but they 
do say every man’s got a weak spot. 
I’m betting -gumdrops’]] hang the 
Sugar Kid yet.” 

The doctor reached for the whis- 
key bottle. 
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‘Take my advice, Pres. . Go on 
back to the Argentine. You can’t 
do any good around here. You 
might get into trouble if word gets 
out you’re Pres Morehead.” 

“Gumdrops,” mused Pres. 
“Funny .. . damn funny, ain’t it? 
Who are these people who bought 
the Bar Z?” 


WO stubborn young fools 

who haven’t got sense enough 

to run for their lives,” said 
Doc Winthrop wryly. “Any day ’m 
lookin’ for one or both of them to 
be hauled in on a wagon bed . 
or worse. The girl is too pretty for 
her own good, out there away from 
town on the Bar Z, and too near 
Corkscrew Flat.” 


“Tell me about them, doc. Or do. 


you know?” 

“Better than other people around 
here,” said Doc Winthrop. “I’m doc- 
toring Bob Brady. They talk to 
-me.” 

“Folks always did,” nodded Pres. 

“Kathleen Brady and Bob Brady 
grew up on a ranch and went to the 
cities. San Francisco, mostly, I take 
it, and Bob Brady studied some in 
Europe. He’s an artist. The doc- 
tors told him he’d better get out of 
the city. He and his sister had 
enough money to buy the Bar Z from 
your father. They paid twelve thou- 
sand cash and took over the mort- 
gage your father owed the bank.” 

“T didn’t know the Bar Z was 
mortgaged.” 

“We had bad years, Pres. Any- 
way, your father took the cash from 
the bank, mostly big bills, and a lit- 
tle gold. Put it in a money belt, I 
guess, ready to leave for the Argen- 
tine. A few days later he rode out 
on the ranch to see the Bradys. 
They say he got there and left. It 
was about a week before he was 
found in the bottom of Bearhead 


Canyon, near his horse. The horse 
had been shot. Tom fell with him.” 
“And the money?” 
“Gone,” said Doc Winthrop reluc- 
tantly. “I hate to say this, Pres, but 


_ maybe you've already heard it. 


There hadn’t been any rains. Old 
Injun Steve, who can track, a 
shadow, showed where your father 
had ridden up the Bearhead Canyon 
trail to the ranch . . . and then 
where he came riding back to where 
his horse was shot. And then another 
horse had come down the trail, over 
those tracks, and gone to the body, 
and then climbed back up the trail 
again. 

“Injun Steve followed the tracks 
down to Turquoise Creek and lost 
’em where cattle had been driven 
over the road. The sheriff did what 
he could. But there wasn’t any 
proof he could pin for certain. Bob 
and Kathleen Brady took it pretty 
hard, and .. . well, you know how 
folks can get ‘to talking about stran- 
gers.’ 

Pres said nothing. 

Doc Winthrop paused, ind then 
continued slowly. 

“The Bradys had made a good buy 
from your father. There wasn’t any 
trouble between them. And _ the 
Bradys aren’t the kind who'd kill a 
man in cold blood for his money. 
But the dust from all that was still 
in the air when rustlin’ trouble hit 
the Bar Z. Bob Brady wounded a 
rustler. Since’ then Bob Brady has 
been shot at. And instead of get- 
ting some sense and pulling out, 
those two haye put up no trespassing 
signs, hired gun-packing hands, and 
put out word they'll run the Bar Z 
until hell freezes over, and all stran- 
gers are warned to keep outside their 


‘wire and stay healthy.” 


Doc Winthrop sighed wearily. 
“Folks still had their back fur up 
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“Pitch that 
smoke-iron down, 
onthe floor,” the 
bearded man or- 
dered, and Pres 
had. no alterna- 
tive—he was 
trapped and he 

“knew it! 


over your father’s death. They took. 


the gunhands as proof that the Bra- 
dys were tough and looking for trou- 
ble. There hasn’t been much sym- 


pathy for them. And if you ask me’ 


how it’s going to end,” said Doc Win- 


throp with a worried frown, “I don’t 


know. But my idea is that Bob and 
Kathleen Brady have got a grizzly 
by the tail and they’re going to get 
clawed before it’s over.” 

“Are the Bradys friendly with 
anyone at Corkscrew Flat?” Pres 
asked slowly. 

“Hell, no!” said Doc Winthrop. 
“They’re hiring gunhands to keep 
out the rustlers. That ought to an- 
swer that.” 

“T rode out to the Bar Z today,” 
said Pres. “I got shot at by a gun- 
hand and told by the Brady girl I 
wasn’t wanted around.” 

*Can’t understand that,” Doc 


Winthrop said. “They'd be friendly 
to you.” 

“She didn’t- know who I was.” — 

“That’s why.” 

“Matter of fact,” said Pres, “no 
one but you, Doc, knows I’m back. 
I registered at the hotel as John 
Emory.” 

“Any reason for that, Pres?” 

“Not at the time. Just an idea.” 
Pres stood up. “But I'll stay John 
Emory for a time, Doc.” 

Doe Winthrop’s eyes did not al- 
ways twinkle. Now the little doctor 
was almost sober, almost stern as he 
got out of his chair. 

“You're not fooling me, Pres. 
You're looking for trouble now.” 

Pres Morehead’s smile told noth- 
ing. 

“T’m not trying to fool you, Doc. 


I’m just telling you not to say I’m - 
back.” 


The 


“Telling me?” 

“Asking you.’ 

The little doctor sighed and shook 
his head. 

“A doctor learns to keep his mouth 
shut, Pres. 
has to hold in are hard and hurtful. 
Many’s the time he has to wonder 
if he’s done right. Pil be hoping you 
keep out of trouble.” 


CHAPTER III 
KINGPIN OF THE FLAT 


IGHT had clamped down by 
the time Pres Morehead 


bought a 30-30 repeating ri- 

fle, three boxes of shells for the rifle, 

and two extra boxes of .45 shells for 

the old bone-handled side gun that 

_had come out of his suitcase in the 
hotel room. 

On the way out of the hotel he 
had stopped in the dining room to 
wolf a quick meal. Now in the hard- 
ware store he added a saddle scab- 
bard and a pair of blankets to his 
purchases. 

Outwardly he was calm; inwardly 
grief scorched like blazing _ fire. 
Thought of Tom Morehead’s drop 
to the bottom of Bearhead Canyon 
fanned the flame. 

A few hours before, Pres had felt 
the cold, sinking feeling of helpless- 
ness as his horse scrambled uncer- 
tainly on the edge of the drop. Old 
Tom must have felt the same hollow 
feeling under the belt as his bush- 
whacked horse launched into space, 
down, down to the water-smoothed 
rocks far below. 

Phil Morehead’s death was dif- 
ferent some way. Maybe he had 
earned a little of it. You couldn’t 
tell what feuding Phil had touched 
off at Corkscrew Flat. He had al- 
ways been headstrong, ——— 
pered. 


Sometimes the things he 
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But Tom Morehead hadn’t de- 
served cold-blooded murder for the 
stake it had taken him a lifetime of 
hard work to earn. 

Doc Winthrop was a level-headed 
man you could listen to—kindly, too 
kindly for his own good sometimes. 
Too quick to back up people he 
liked. You could bet Doc Winthrop 
hadn’t seen the Brady girl eating 
gumdrops 

The ey stable had been left in 
charge of a lean, red-necked hostler 
who kept up a running fire of talk 
as he helped saddle a fresh horse for 
Pres. 

“Yuh must be fixin’ to travel, with 
them blankets. I hear someone took 
a shot at yuh today. That scab- 
bard an’ rifle looks like yo’re aimin’ 
to burn back a little if it happens 
again.” 

“T hear rustlers are riding in these 
parts,” said Pres shortly. “T’ll feel 
better with a rifle.” 

Inwardly, Pres damned himself for 
talking about the Bar Z gunman 
when he came in. The story would 
be going around town now. News of 
the rifle and the side gun would 
quickly be public property. Stran- 
gers would be wondering about the 
man called John Emory who had 
tangled with the Bar Z and ridden 
out of town armed. 

But he hadn’t known about Tom 
Morehead until it was too late to 
avoid the talk—and gossip about 
John Emory would be nothing com- 
pared to the talk if it became known 
that Pres Morehead was back, rid- 
ing the night trails heavily armed. 

To reach Corkscrew Flat you took 
the regular road over the pass. On 
the other slope of the pass you cut 
off on an old wagon road toward the 
abandoned placer washings in the. 
Grizzly Creek district. 

Corkscrew Flat was the halfway 


- point. Once there had been mining 


activity in the recky heights behind 
the flat, and along the placer wash- 
ings of Corkscrew Creek and the side 
canyons that slashed back and up 
into the mountains. Then Cork- 
’ serew Flat had been a rip-roaring 
‘center for the district. 

But the placers had worked out. 
Cattle and sheep outfits had pushed 
up to the mountains, grazing high 
on the succulent summer grasses. 
Corkscrew Flat had little left but 
whiskey, gambling and _ dancing. 
You went to Corkscrew Flat when 
towns like Cottonwood Springs were 
teo tame or too far away. 

Now, tonight, under a thin moon, 
Corkscrew Flat hadn’t changed. The 
same ramshackle old plank buildings 
and cabins clustered at the upper 
end of the flat. Half a dozen sepa- 
rate little rivulets still brawled across 
the boulders and gravel. 

Willow brush along the water was 
thicker, if anything. Lights burned 
in some of the cabins. The Cork- 
serew Bar was lighted. It hadn’t 
been dark a night since it opened, 
Pres guessed. 


HE old trading store and bar 
had been built side by side, 
connected through the parti- 
tion. The saloon had a dance floor, 
rooms at the back for gambling, a 
- bar where forty men could line up. 
Tonight a generous dozen horses 
and several burros were at the hiteh- 
rack. Twice that many men were 
inside, Pres noted as he entered. 
Cowmen, prospectors, miners, a 
few whiskey soaks. Some evidently 
lived here on the flat. It was any 
man’s guess where the rest were from 
—out of the gulches and mountain 
valleys, the grazing lands lower 
down, a little town or two this side 
of the mountains. 
But they were at Corkscrew Flat 
to drink and dance and gamble. The 
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noise of it beat out into the night. 
Half a dozen girls had dancing part- 
ners, and one of the men whooped 
drunkenly above the musie as Pres 
entered. 

Eyes settled on him in quick, wary 
scrutiny. Strangers did well to walk 
softly here until they’d proved them- 
selves. That Montana sheriff hadn’t 
been the only man to disappear 
around Corkscrew Flat. 

A Mexican was playing a guitar, 
and a giant Negro sawing on a fid- 
dle. A pallid bartender with skin 
stretched like paper over his face 
bones set out whiskey and made 
change from an open cigar box on 
the back bar. 

“Ain’t seen you before,” he re- 


- marked. 


“I’m looking for Paddy O’Leary,” 
Pres said. 

“Paddy!” the bartender called. 

Pres sensed he was being watched 
by the other men nearby. They 
watched furtively as O’Leary came 
ety from the end of the long 

ar. 

The man was short, fat, with a big 
pink face running up to the smooth 
expanse of a broad bald skull. He 
lacked even eyebrows. He might 
have been an overgrown baby, bland 
and cheerful. The two guns in open 
holsters under his arms seemed in- 
congruous. 

Then suddenly Pres noticed that 
the pink face merely lacked expres- 
sion. Even the pale-blue eyes looked 
vacant as they ran over Pres. 

“I’m Paddy O'Leary, mister.” 

The voice was soft, high-pitched, 
like a woman’s voice. 

“T’m looking up some old mine lo- 
cations,” Pres said. “They tell me 
in Cottonwood Springs you know 
these parts well.” 

The pale eyes considered him. 
Then Paddy O’Leary smiled until his 


The 


eyes seemed to sink in crinkles of 
fat and humor. 

“Tf I.don’t know, I can find out. 
You hunting old mines with a rifle, 
stranger?” 

“Never can tell what you'll be 
hunting with a rifle,” Pres smiled. 

O’Leary seemed to think that 
hugely funny. 

“That’s something to think over. 
Come back in my office. I'll do what 
T can for you.” 

The office was at the back off a 
passage from which other doors 
opened. Poker chips rattled on a 
table behind one of the doors. An 
old roll-top desk and half a dozen 
wooden chairs furnished the office. 
A wall lamp threw yellow light over 
old calenders, pictures, reward no- 
tices, tacked one on top of another 
on the walls. 

O'Leary waved his visitor to a 
chair. Pres waited a moment, and 
said bluntly: 

“No use beating around the bush, 
O'Leary. What will you do for five 
thousand dollars?” 

O’Leary blinked. The old wired 
desk chair creaked as he dropped 
into it. 

“Cash?” O’Leary questioned. 

Pres nodded. 

Eyelids closed slowly down over 
the pale-blue eyes. When the eyes 
opened again, O'Leary asked: “Got 
five thousand dollars on you, mis- 
ter?” 

“When I bring five thousand dol- 
Jars to Corkscrew Flat, it'll be earned 
first,” Pres said deliberately. 

A shadow of disappointment 
passed over the pink face. 

Looking at Paddy O’Leary, Pres 
could understand why he was king- 
pin of Corkscrew Flat. His bland 
bulk seemed to spread an uneasy 
threat over the dingy little office. 

“Five thousand cash will buy a 

WS—2A 
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heap of anything, stranger. What 
mine were you thinking of?” _. 

“Call it the O’Leary mine,” said 
Pres coolly. “Maybe it’s never paid 
dividends because it’s never been 
worked right. I’m wondering if five 
thousand will bring pay ore out of 
it. 23 

O’Leary’s high chuckle shook his 
fat body. 

“That’s a smart way to mine. 
i kind of ore are you lookin’ 
or?” 

“Who bushwhacked Tom More- 
head?” Pres asked. 


HE wired chair creaked, and 
Paddy O’Leary leaned for- 
ward, blank-faced, staring. 
“Who are you?” he asked ab- 
ruptly. 
“Not a lawman,” said Pres. _ 
“No,” O'Leary agreed. “The law 
ain’t puttin’ up five thousand to find 
out about Morehead.’ The fat 
cheeks screwed up as he squinted. 
“Five thousand is easy to talk.” 
“T’ll show it te you in the Cotton- 
wood Springs bank tomorrow if you 


_ can deliver.” 


“Only someone close to the More- 
heads would throw away five thou- 
sand like that.” O’Leary’s eyes 
closed. His voice dropped until he 
seemed to be speaking to himself. . 
“T heard there was a son who went 
away years ago. . . 

The pale eyes snapped open, star- 
ing at Pres. 

Pres stared back. “John Emory 
is the name. You'll find it on the 
Cottonwood Springs hotel register.” 

A big, soft hand lifted off the chair 
arm in a slight gesture. 

“Never mind the hotel register. 
I’m wondering why you rode out 
here to Corkscrew Flat to see me.” 

“T had an idea you might save me 
a heap of trouble. It would be worth 
five thousand.” 
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“Set a thief to catch a thief?” 
asked O’Leary. 

“Tf you want it that way.” 

The fat man’s chuckle shook him 
again. 

“T like to do business with an hon- 
est man. No misunderstanding that 
way. You always know where you 
stand. An honest man with five 
thousand to spent—” 

“Well?” said Pres after a moment. 
Inside, he was like a stretched fence 
wire. He’d gambled heavily in tip- 
ping his hand on Corkscrew Flat like 
this. O’Leary might be tarred with 
some of the guilt himself. Another 
dead Morehead to end the matter 
might be worth more than five thou- 
sand to O’Leary. You could bet that 
if Pres Morehead had guessed wrong, 
hell would be popping before long. 

But. if he’d guessed right, he would 
have knowledge the sheriff couldn’t 
get, knowledge he himself might not 
be able to trace down in years. 
Cheap at the price; cheap at any 
price, when he thought of Tom 
Morehead taking that long fall to 
the canyon rocks. 

O’Leary nodded, squinting again. 

“Interesting. . . . I'd have to 
know—” 

The rattling doorknob brought 
O’Leary’s bulk out of the chair with 
a quickness that was revealing. The 
big man could move with amazing 
lightness. 

“What is it?” his high-pitched 
voice cracked out sharply. 

The bartender answered through 
the door. “Feller to see you, Paddy.” 

“Tell him to wait!” 

“Says he’s in a hurry. Got some- 
one outside to see you.” 

“Coming,” said Paddy O’Leary. 
He stood for a moment, considering. 
He caught a coat off a nail and 
shrugged into the sleeves, moving his 
arms to make certain the holstered 


guns were free and easy to get at. 
His pale eyes wandered about the 


. room. 


“T’'ll be back,” he said, and walked 
lightly out and closed the door. 


RES stared at the door a mo- 
ment, and drew the gun from 
his holster to make sure it was 

ready for use. Then he checked the 
rifle. He'd felt this way before, with 
his nerves crackling tension. You 
couldn’t read O’Leary, couldn’t tell 
what he was thinking, what he was 
going to do. 

But you could be sure the man 
was dangerous, tricky, cold-blooded, 
calculating, ready to kill if it suited 
his purpose. 

Pres stepped into the passage— 
and as quickly stepped back into the 
doorway, pulses hammering. 

He’d been able to see across the 
dance floor to the front half of the 
bar, where O'Leary was meeting a 
man, turning to the front door. 

One look at the crossed cartridge 
belts, the leather chaps, the weather- 
beaten hat, had been enough. A side 
view of the face had been final proof. 
McAlister, the man had been called 
by Kathleen Brady. McAlister, the 
hard young gunman riding for the 
Bar Z. 

A harsh voice rose in the gambling 
game across the passage. “I'll raise 
yuh twenty! Gonna string along?” 

Couples were dancing again. The 
wild rhythm in the Negro’s fiddle 
sawed at Pres’ nerves as he thought 
of the gumdrop the Brady girl had 
eaten. And now one of her gunmen 
had shown up on furtive business 
with Paddy O’Leary of Corkscrew 
Flat! : 

There would be a door somewhere 
at the back of the building, Pres 
knew. He went back along the pas- 
sage and was outside in the night a 
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moment later, listening hard as he 
strained his eyes to the dark. 

The loom of the building took 
shape beside him, then one of the 


nearby cabins, the shadows of the 


brush clumps scattered over the flat. 


Moving carefully, Pres stepped 
around the corner of the building 


and edged toward the front. 
Somewhere ahead in the night 
O'Leary would be talking to the 
Bar. Z gunman. And what O’Leary 
might be saying might mean a bul- 
let in the back for Pres Morehead. 


The window shade of O’Leary’s 


office had a half inch of space at the 
bottom one could look through. 
Pres made sure the office was still 
empty, the door closed. 

The night seemed empty ahead. 
_ O'Leary might be returning to the 
office. If he found his visitor gone, 
any man’s guess was good as to what 
might happen. 

The wailing fiddle, the throbbing 
guitar, fell silent inside. Now the 
night noises were more audible. A 
horse stamped at the hitchrack in 
front. The water brawled softly in 
the little streams that threaded the 
rocky flat. 

Then a horse moved on the rocks 
off to the right. A moment later the 
impatient lift of a woman’s voice 
came through the night quiet. 

“You didn’t say that before, 
O'Leary!” 

O’Leary’s reply was too low to be 
understood. But Pres knew who had 
spoken. ‘That cool, clear voice be- 
longed to Kathleen Brady. She was 
angry. Her voice lifted again. 


“How much more money do you. 


think you'll get?” 

They were beyond the nearest 
clump of willows—O’Leary of Cork- 
screw Flat and the Brady girl whom 
Doc Winthrop had-worried about be- 
cause she lived nearer the flat than 
Cottonwood —— Thick as 


A 


- Who is he?” 


thieves, the two of them, tangled in 
the same business, tarred with the 
same stick. . 

Pres went over the rocky gravel 
toward the: willows. 
enough to damn the Bradys.. 
had to hear more now. 
wouldn't buy the truth of this from 
Paddy O’Leaty. 


‘Behind Pres a stone turned against. 


another stone. He swung around, 
too late to escape the sharp order: 
“Stand still, you skunk!” 


Pres was already pulling his gun. ; 
He’d taken a chance and‘ lost.. 
Caught now, he’d get short shrift.. 


A gun licked red at him, blasting 
against the night quiet—two shots 
while he fired once. Then the top 


of his head seemed to explode, and © 
he plunged down on the water-worn 


stones. 


CHAPTER IV 
TORTURE THREAT 


make out Paddy O’Leary 
shrillmg furiously: ° 

“Get the hell back 
Drinks on the house! 
private business that don’t need at- 
tention!” 

Steps ran to the spot. 
high veice sounded again: 
dead?” 

A foot kicked Pres, and a rough 
hand closed tightly on his wrist. 
Then a match flared. 

“Hell, no! 


in there! 


“Is he 


And that was the 
Brady gunman speaking. © 
O'Leary swore angrily. 


“Don’t know him. He walked in- 


saying he wanted to ask some ques- 
tions about old mines around here. [ 
didn’t have a chance to hear what 
he wanted to know. Did that Brady. 
gir] leave?” a 


He’d heard . 
He 
Money. . 


KIND of consciousness lin- , 
gered. Pres could just about: 


This is a little - 


‘0 Leary s - 


Only creased him! 
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A fog was closing down. ' Pres 
tried to fight it back. From a vast 
distance the young gunman snarled: 

“What do you think she did, with 
a gunfight under her nose? You 
ain’t lying to me, O'Leary?” 
~ “Why should I lie to you?” » 

“This fellow eased on the Bar Z 
today over that old canyon trail. I 
‘headed him off and he claimed he 
was looking for the Morehead men. 
_ Now he turns up asking about old 
mines! Somebody’s dying. What's 
he—” 

Then pain-filled fog blotted out 
their voices. : . 

The next thing ‘Pres heard was a 
man moaning, groaning, whimpering. 


The sound pushed the fog back and = 


he opened his eyes. 
A faint, flickering light tcce wa- 
“-vering shadows on a low ceiling. The 
ceiling of asmall cabin. Pres stirred; 
and found himself in a bunk. Some- 
thing familiar about it, too. He had 
a quick, groggy feeling that he’d lain 
in this bunk before, looked at the 


same ceiling, the same rusty old 


stovepipe.over there in the corner, 
the same big nails driven into the 
logs by the door. 
log butting into the left side of the 
window, chinked in the split with 
mud. . , 

The shock at remembrance wiped 
his mind clear, brought back the 
past with a rush. 

This was the old Bar Z line cabin 
up the shoulder of Grizzly Moun- 

-tain. The cabin Tom Morehead had 
built for his winter riders who 
watched this end of the ranch- for 
blizzard-trapped cattle. 

_ Many times youtig” Pres More- 
head had stretched in this bunk. 
Every detail of the room was etched 

_on his mind. 

The moaning, the whimpering, 
‘had not stopped. Pres turned his 
head and saw no one. Trying to sit 


And that big split _ 


up was an effort. He almost groaned 
at the pain hammering under his 
scalp. 

A candle end on the old sheet-iron 
stove gave off a flickering light. And 
on the dirt floor a man was lying, a 
flat, bald-headed man who stirred 
with restless pain, who weakly 
clawed his fingertips into the dirt, 
who groaned and whimpered. 

Paddy O’Leary’s coat was gone. 
His guns were gone. His shirt hung 
in tatters. And the big man had 
been beaten, mauled, manhandled 
until he hardly looked human above 
the chest. -Life still flickered in him, 
but the man had been broken cold- 
bloodedly and cruelly. 

Pres swung his legs down and sat 
up. The room swam dizzily. As he 
tried to control his whirling senses 
the door opened on creaking hinges. 

The lanky young man who entered 
wore a six-gun and carried a rifle. 
He was thin-lipped, weak-chinned, 
and his careless swagger was half 
sneering. 

“Decided to look around, huh?” 

Paddy O’Leary cringed from the 
voice, moaning as he tried to inch 
back over the floor. Pres felt sick at 
the sight. No man deserved to be 
tortured into a wreck like that. 

“Who did it?” Pres jerked out. 

“Good job, ain’t it? He won’t 
strut so big on Corkscrew Flat after 
this, the dirty snake! Take a good 
look at him. How d’yuh like it?” 

“Want to know what I think 
about it?” asked Pres grimly. 

“T asked yuh.” 

“Gut-shooting’s too good for the 
men who did it!” 

The man was still grinning as he 
spat tobacco. juice against the cold 
stove. 

“He’s lucky. We might have built 
a fire an’ reasted him a little. Don’t 
take any time to build a fire. Got 
sticks ready outside the door.” 


‘The 


“What was the idea?” ; 
“Caught him lymg. He was seen 
cookin’ up something in his office 
with you. We brought him over 
- here to think it over. Take another 

loek at him.” 

“What was he cooking up?” — 

A wolfish grin preceded the an- 
swer. 

“We'll let you tell it. . What 
O'Leary got ain’t a caution to what 
you'll get if you don’t come clean 

“@n what you’re up to around here. 
Look at him good if you think you’re 
tougher than he is.’ 

Pres stared at O'Leary. So they 
hadn’t broken the man. They'd 
wrecked the thick body, but they 

-hadn’t broken O’Leary’s spirit. He 


had evidently kept his mouth 
locked. 

“How about it, Emory? Feel like 
talking?” 

Pres moistened his lips. O’Leary 


hadn’t told" them that a Morehead 


had come offering five thousand for 


information. And he wondered 
why O'Leary hadn’t told and saved 
himself. 

“Did the Bradys order this?” 
Pres questioned harshly. 
- “Curious about the Bradys, ain a 


yuh?” 

“That,” said Pres, nodding at the 
floor, “would make anybody curi- | 
ous.” 


“Now ain’t that nice?” grinned 
the lanky young man. “You're on 
Brady land, Emory. I’m on the 
Brady pay roll. 
sneakin’ up on the Brady girl at 
Corkscrew Flat tonight. Figure it 
out, if it'll do yuh any good.” 


turned his head to O’Leary, 
whimpering there on the floor. 
He thought of the Brady girl nib- 
bling candy while she callously told 
of Tom Morehead’s death, and fury 


Pe stared at the ae and 


Yuh was caught . 


sound like the truth?” 
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tai out the weakness in his 

The beat and hammer of the an- 
ger throbbed in the bullet furrow 
across his scalp. Doe Winthrop had 
been blind. Little Doc Winthrop— 
the one man who might have got- 
ten at the truth by being shrewdly 
close te the Bradys—had_ been 
fooled by cool talk, by a woman’s 
face. 

Tonight Doc had been back there 
in Cottonwood Springs, werrying 
about Kathleen Brady’s safety, 
while she had ridden furtively over 
to deal with O’Leary, while her men 
were callously doing this to O'Leary. 

There had to be a reason for it. 

_ The answer seemed plain enough. 
The Bradys were afraid. A stranger 
asking for the Morehead men had 
made them wary. The same man 
caught talking with Paddy O'Leary 
had made them afraid. 

You had to be afraid of some- 
thing to do this to a man. 

And they still must be afraid, 
for the stranger they still knew as 
John. Emory was being threatened 
with the same treatment they had 
just given Paddy O’Leary. 

“You've got your chance to talk 
now, Emory,” the lanky young man 
drawled. “What about it?” 

“What do you want to know?” 
Pres muttered. . 

“You ain’t deaf! I asked what 
yore after around here! What was 
yuh after from O’Leary?” 

“Mines,” said Pres. Old mines.’ 

The wolfish smile broke out on 
the young man’s face again. He 
drew his six-gun lazily. 

“That all4yuh aim to say?” 

From the edge of the bunk Pres 
gritted, “What would you like to 
hear?” 

“The truth, damn yuh!” 


_ “What,” asked Pres, “would 
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He was watching that fading, 
wolfish smile, watching the gun, the 
hand that held it, trying to think 
of something in the cabin that could 
be used against the gun. 

Tight-lipped, threatening, the man 
grated: 

“You're a lawman, ain't yuh?” 

“No,” Pres denied, watching the 


gun. 

He wasn’t afraid of a killing shot 
if he didn’t answer right. Not at 
first. Maybe a shot to wound him, 
to lame him, make him helpless; but 
he wouldn’t be killed until there was 
nothing more to be gotten from 
him. Paddy O'Leary was proof of 
that. 

“Damn it, yuh are a lawman! I’m 
gonna make yuh admit it! Wolfing 
around on the Bar Z like yuh did, 
an’ then sneaking to Corkscrew 
Fiat! Yuh’re a damned lawman an’ 
yuh got a hold on O'Leary!” 

“What kind of a_ hold?” 
countered. 

The weak-chinned face was tight- 
ening with anger. 

“Don’t sit there firin’ questions 
at me! Are yuh gonna admit it?” 

The candle was burning low. 
Little gusts of wind through the 
door made it flicker badly. The 
dark shadows danced and crawled 
on the walls. But there was enough 
light to shoot a man, torture a man. 

There was enough light for Pres 
to see the slow, convulsive move- 
ments of Paddy O'Leary at the back 
of the room! 

The Brady man moved a step 
nearer the bunk. His back was to the 
stove, to Paddy O’Leary. He lifted 
the gun muzzle suggestively like a 
club. Lips drew back over his teeth 
in the beginning of a snarl. 

“How about it, feller?” 

Paddy O'Leary had _ stopped 
whimpering, had lifted his head 


Pres 


slightly. That mashed, gory cari-. 

cature of a head that hardly seemed 

human was coming up out of the 

— shadows which clung to the 
OOP. 6 5. 


CHAPTER V 


DEATH'S TESTIMONY 


RES dropped his eyes lest the 

truth be mirrored in them by 

a flicker of attention. He had 

= the other’s attention on him- 
self, 

“Looks like you aim to have your 
own way, “he said dully. “You got 
me cold.” 

“So yuh are a lawman?” 

Behind the lanky young man two 
eyes opened in the gruesome head. 
The bulk of Paddy O’Leary pushed 
up on his hands, up to the length of 
his arms. 

Only the heart of the man, deep 
in that. wrecked body, could know 
what the effort cost. O’Leary’s big 
arms were tense, trembling, shaking 
with the effort. He shook and 
swayed with weakness, so that Pres 
felt the strain of it drawing him 
tight and breathless as he stared at 
the floor. 

“T’ll tell you what I came here 
for,” muttered Pres heavily. “If it’s 
got anything to do with the Bradys, 
I can’t see it. Im expecting to 
walk out of here on my way after- 
ward. How about it?” 

“Sure,” agreed the other with a 
tight grin. “All I want’s the truth. 


If it ain’t got anything to do with 


the Bradys, yuh’re in the clear. 
We'll forget all about it.” 

Paddy O’Leary got to his knees 
with another terrible effort. His 


great, puffy, gory lips made a con- 


vulsive movement that might have 
been a grin. O’Leary turned on his 
knees, without a sound. His shak- 


- 
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ing arm reached out toward. the 
stove, to the flickering candle end. 


His big hand slapped down on the 
flame—and the cabin was plunged . 


into instant blackness. 

The gunman whirled toward the 
stove as the light went out, and 
Pres launched. himself from the 
bunk, reaching for the other man’s 
~ gun arm. 

The lanky young man anes 
loudly as Pres crashed against him 
and caught his wrist. 
jerk free. They struck the stove 
and knocked it over. The stove- 
pipe tumbled over their heads. 

A savage twist turned the gun to- 
ward Pres. Two crashing shots spat 
red fire close to his face, deafened 
him. The bullets just missed his 
arm and shoulder. 
other hand back of the gun and 
swung the muzzle away. 

Out of the blackness a_ hand 
clawed against his face, found his 
eyes, tried to gouge out an eye. 

The sharp agony in Pres’. eye 
_ sockets was like fire burning into 
the brain. Sick with helplessness, 
he caught at the hand and hurled 
the other man away. And with a 
twisting wrench he jerked the gun 
~ free from his grip. The jump, the 
twist to one side saved Pres from 
the roaring shot that sought him in 
the blackness. 

He tripped over a piece of the 
stovepipe, rolled across the floor as 
two more shots crashed out of the 
corner. Then he found himself up 
against the wall opposite the bunk. 
The shots had missed him—and as 
he came up to a knee, the quiet of 
death shut down inside the cabin. 

Five shots had been fired, he fig- 
ured. The six-gun might hold an- 
other, or it might be empty if the 
foe had been carrying an meme 
she 


He tried to, 


And Pres got his - 


Seconds passed while Pres hugged 


‘the wall and his shot- deafened ears | 


returned-to normal. 

He heard a faint, metallic click. 

Then a handful of empty shells - 
scattered over the floor near_ the 
door, The thin gritting voice’of the — 
lanky young man knifed from_the | 
corner. 

“Now, damn yuh! 
now!” 

A piece of stovepipe clattered 
softly as a foot struck it. The gun- — 


Til get yuh 


_man swore softly. 


wall, Pres desperately” bal- 

anced the odds. He might 
dive through the door before a bul- 
let cut him down. But that would 
leave Paddy O’Leary with the Brady 
killer. 

Pres slid his hand along the floor. © 
Somewhere nearby was the rifle the 
gunman had dropped. Pres touched 
an old packing box that had been 
used for a seat. It came up sound- 
lessly in his straining grip. He 
threw the box and rolled across the 
floor as it struck. 

The gunman yelled and the box 
smashed down on the stove and the 
gun blasted lead through the dark- 
ness again. 

A cold shock went through Pres’ 
leg as a bullet found him. And his 
gropmg hand: found the wooden 
stock of the rifle. 

’ The gunman was shouting furi- 
ously. Low down in the corner, the 
gun blasted again and again as Pres 
came up to his feet with the rifle. 

The Brady man was floundering 
against the stove. He fired again 
as Pres jumped to the spot, club- 
bing the rifle by the barrel. 

The gun stock struck a body, 
struck it again and the Brady gun- 
man cried out. Pres clubbed say- 


Cot Ba there eae the — 


—. 
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agely at the sound. He felt the 
wooden stock smash against a yield- 
ing object. A-foot struck his leg, 
quivered and lay still. 

Pres dropped to his knees, grop- 
ing. He felt the overturned stove 
‘and his hand came against the mo- 


tionless figure beside it. They'd left 


matches in his pocket, and he 
scratched a match against the stove 
_.and the scene leaped at ‘him. 

The Brady man sprawled there 
with his jaw battered out of shape, 
blood crawling over soot-blackened 
skin. He still gripped the six-gun. 

Paddy O'Leary lay there, too, one 
arm stretched out above his head, 
and the big hand still clamped in a 
viselike grip about the Brady man’s 
ankle. 

Everything was suddenly as plain 
as if the cabin had been lighted and 
Pres had witnessed the moves. | 

Paddy O’Leary had fallen back 
to the floor with the candle stub in 
his hand. The candle lay there be- 
side him. 

But down in that mashed, mauled 
head, Paddy O’Leary had _ been 
thinking while the gun crashed and 
‘the fight raged in the dark. 

Paddy O’Leary had known what 
was happening, had known when 
the Brady gunman reloaded that 
Pres Morehead — odds too great 
_ for any man. 

And in the dee. O'Leary had 
‘reached out and gripped the gun- 
man’s ankle. Grimly, desperately, 
O’Leary had held that ankle while 
‘lead smashed into his already- 
mauled body: Dying, Paddy O'Leary 
had held on grimly to give Pres 
Morehead his chance! 

Bullet holes were there in 
O’Leary’s half-naked torso. One 
just above the belt, the other high 

‘up on the chest.. Little round red- 
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dish holes from which the blood was 
reluctant to come. They hardly 
looked dangerous. 

Pres caught up the candle and 
lighted it with the dying match, and 


‘held the candle in his left hand and 


felt for O’Leary’s heart. 


HE faint flutter and beat of 
; that heart was almost impos- . 


sible to feel. But Paddy 
O'Leary felt something, sensed some- 
thing. A quiver of life ran through 
him. He stirred. 

Pres tried to loosen the fingers 
clamping on the gunman’s ankle 
He could not pry them free. 

“Tt’s all right, O’Leary,” Pres 
said. “All right now! Let’s go!” 

O'Leary stirred again. The mon- 
strous puffed lips, bloody, frothy 
now, moved in what might have 
been a smile. He released the ankle, 
and his eyes opened and stared at 
the candle. He lay motionless, as 
if dead, but the bloody froth on his 
lips bubbled slightly. 

“Can you understand 
O'Leary?” 

The fat man moved his head and 
then. began to choke, gasp. After 
long moments the blood cleared 


me, 


- from his throat and he lay with his 


mouth open, gasping. He was in 
a pool of blood, dying fast. Pres 
spoke clearly. He had to make the 
man understand. 

“He’s done for, O'Leary. You did 
it. But he shot you. There’s noth- 
ing I can do for you. Understand?” 

O’Leary’s head barely moved, but 
it was a nod, clearly a nod. 

“You never told me who killed 
Tom Morehead,” Pres said. “This 
is your chance, O'Leary. If there’s 
anyone you want the five thousand 
to go to, Pll see that it’s paid.” 

The warped smile on the puffed, 
battered lips was plain now. So 
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was the slight shake of O’Leary’s 
head 


“No one you want the money. 


paid to?” 

Again the negative. 

Hot candle grease slid down on 
Pres’ fingers as he bent lower. 

“Tell me, O'Leary. Fm going 
after the men who did this to you. 
. I’ve got a hunch it'll be the same 
eutfit who killed my father. Listen, 
the Sugar Kid is mixed in it, isn’t 
_ he?” 


Now blood wales up in ay Leary’s 
throat, as the man strangled and — 


gasped again. When the spasm 
passed, O’Leary looked like a dead 
man. But his eyes were still open. 

Pres tried again. 

“Ts the Sugar Kid mixed up with 
the Bradys?” 

O’Leary’s head iaecky. moved, but 
it was a nod. 

“And they're the bunch who 
killed Tom Morehead?” 

‘O’Leary: nodded again. His 


mashed mouth tried to say some-. 


thing, but the words were only a 
mumble that broke off into another 
- spasm of choking. 

This time the attack did not stop. 
On and on it went until blood was 
gushing from O’Leary’s mouth. And 
suddenly the big man shivered and 
lay limp and quiet. This time his 
eyes were closed. 


Now there was no heartbeat, no 


life left. 
CHAPTER VI 


MEETING AT THE BAR Z 


HAKING from the strain, Pres 
got to his feet with the candle. 
Now he knew. No court of 
law, no jury would hang a man on 
' what he could tell. In life Paddy 
- O'Leary might not have convinced 
a jury. But in dying, he had con- 
vinced Pres Morehead. 
The Brady gunman’s jaw was 
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smashed. He might be unconscious 
Pres buckled the man’s 
gun. belt around his waist, reloaded 
the six-gun. The rifle was useless. 

On a sudden thought Pres knelt 
down and searched the Brady man. 


He found a fat leather money belt 


next to the skin. The belt pockets 
held gold coins and bills—two five- 
hundred-dollar bills and several hun- 
dreds. 

Pres looked at the money. His 
hand began to shake, his eyes grew 
moist. 

A ranch hand weuld not be carry- 
ing five-hundred-dollar bills. No 
cowhand, ne gunman would have 
them when he could get smaller 
money. Only a man like Tom More- 
head, drawing thousands from the 
bank to in a money belt, 
would get bills like this. 

Tom Morehead had been carry- 
ing this money—and it was his 
blood that stained the edges of the 
bills so darkly. 

Pres shoved the money into his 
pocket, blew out the candle and 
walked outside. The gunman’s 
herse was tied to the silvery trunk 
of a small aspen. 

Pres mounted and started the 


horse down the slope of Grizzly 


Mountain, on the trail he had often 
ridden as a boy, to Turquoise Creek 
and the Bar Z ranchhouse. — 

His watch was gone, so he could 
not tell the time. But the thin moon 
had dropped far down on the sky. 


‘Long hours had passed ‘since the 


guns had roared on Corkscrew Flat. 
But the night had still more hours, 
and another day lay ahead, and the 


savage anger that rode now with 


Pres Morehead would last until this 
business was finished. The money 
weighted down his pocket with bit- 
ter reminder. 

Blood was soaking the inside of 
his left riding boot. The wound was 
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beginning to hurt. The bullet had 
scored deeply in the calf muscles of 
the leg. 

The Brady gunman had smelled 
of liquor. Hidden in one of the sad- 
dle pockets Pres found a half-empty 
pint bottle of whiskey. He poured 
the liquor into the wound, then took 
a long gulp before he finished tying 
up the leg. He soaked the bandage 
with what was left of the whiskey. 

The drink brought some strength 
as he rode down through the thin- 
ning trees to the lower range. More 


Brady gunmen might be on this. 


trail tonight, heading for the line 
cabin to see what had happened to 
Pres Morehead. But only the night 
wind in the pines, the hoofs of the 
horse, the creak of saddle leather, 
and the rustle of brush broke the 
night quiet. 

Down off Gary Mountain, 
through the foothills to the little 
bluffs along Turquoise Creek, Pres 


followed the familiar trail. 


Half a mile from the bluffs the 
horse threw up his head. The moon 
was gone, but there was enough star- 
light to see the pricked ears, the 
horse testing the wind. 

Pres reined up and tried to read 
the night. He thought he heard the 
faint, far-off call of a man, then the 
bawl of a cow. He rode on cau- 
tiously. After a time he was sure 
he heard cattle. 


‘E reached Turquoise Creek 
bluffs, a hundred feet high, 
with the creek shallows rip- 

pling along the bottom, and the 
ranch road following the other side 
in the long bend the creek made 
with the curve of the bluffs. Then 
he tied the horse a hundred yards 
back from the bluffs, and went for- 
ward on foot, and looked down into 
the black drop with wary amaze- 
ment. 


Down there on the ranch road 
cattle were moving. 

Not a few cows and steers. Not 
a small bunch. A trail herd was 
strung out down there for a quarter 
of a mile by the sounds, cows, 
calves, and steers. 

The point men had long passed. 
The drags were moving abreast — 
when Pres reached the bluffs. A 
match flared across the creek as a 


drag rider lighted a cigarette. A 


moment later another match flared. 
Pres heard the faint sound of their 
voices as they exchanged comments. 

Bar Z cattle were on the move. 
But not to pasture, not trail-herding 
this way in the middle of the night. 
Uncertainly, Pres stood there, trying 
to fathom the mystery. Brady cat- 
tle moving hurriedly, steadily to- 
ward the ranch boundaries. 

Doe Winthrop had spoken of rus- 
tlers working on the Bar Z and other 
ranches. Against that threat the 
Brady gunmen had been riding the 
Bar Z fences. Now where were the 
gunmen? 

~ Tf the men down there were not 
rustlers, then the Bradys were send- 
ing their own beef off the Bar Z, 
furtively, hurriedly, in the night. 
That meant fear. And it would be 
fear of Paddy O’Leary and the man 
who called himself John Emory. 
Fear of a lawman getting close to 


‘the Bar Z, to the Bradys, to the 


proof of Tom Morehead’s murder, 
to the hiding place of the Sugar Kid 
and his killers. 

And O'Leary’s dying nod had 
said the Sugar Kid was on the 
Bar Z with the Bradys! 

Pres walked back to the horse, 
and followed the trail upstream to 
the end of the. bluffs and down 
across the creek to the road. There 
he hesitated. 

The cattle had passed beyond 
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hearing. The road was empty. If 
the Bradys were clearing the beef 
off the Bar Z, they’d be moving out 
of the ranchhouse, too—and the 
Cottonwood Springs bank would 
have land and fences and buildings 
and nothing else for its mortgage 
on the Bar Z. 

Pres pointed the horse toward the 
ranchhouse and the Bradys. 

He met no one. Half a mile from 
the ranchhouse, he swung off across 
the range, circling wide and coming 
through the scattered brush to the 
draw where the ranch buildings lay. 

Now dawn was not more than 
two hours off, The stars were 
bright, the air was sharply cool. 
Down there on the flat the bunk- 
house was dark, the corrals seemed 
empty. Only’ a house window 
‘showed light. 

Pres tied the horse at the edge 
of the draw and went down the 
slope on foot. He came up behind 
the corrals and they were empty. So 
was the horse corral. 


The chuck wagon made 
a perfect fort for an | 
expert rifleman — and 
Pres made the most of 
his advantage. 


The bunkhouse door was_ half 
open. No one snored or moved m- 
side. Gun cocked, Press stepped 
silently inside and struck a match. 

The flare showed him empty 
bunks, a careless litter on the floor » 
as if men had gone through their 
warbags hastily -and discarded 
everything not needed. 

Tigh-lipped, Pres moved to the 
friendly log-and-stone house that 
had been a part of his boyhood. The 
window was still lighted. A sad- 
dled horse stood out in front. Be- . 
hind that window lay the big main 
room, to the right of the center hall. 
A murmur of voices came from in- 
side. 

Clearly enough, a man said: 

“Gimme that bottle again, as long 
as it’s free.” ~ 

And somebody else said, “Deal 
the cards, Pete, if we've got to sit. 
here.” : 


the latch and -ease the door 
open. His feet moved -un- 
erringly in the dark hall to the 
closed living-room door, Thumbing 


P'e: did not need light to find 
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back his gun hammer he shoved the 
door open and stepped inside. 
' “Hoist ’em!” he bit out. 

Hands flew up. 

“Hell! Now what?” 

A lamp burned dimly in a wall 
bracket atsthe end of the room. Five 
men had been playing poker at the 
center table. Pres scowled at their 
strained, questioning looks. 

Grizzled Ed Safford and Hi-low 
Kenny sat there with unreadable 
faces. Fifteen years back they had 


been riding for Tom Moreliead. The 


next two were younger men, cow- 
hands—and the fifth was Doc Win- 
throp. \ 
_ “Well, Doc,” said Pres as he ap- 
proached the table, “you fooled me.” 

Doc. Winthrop looked unhappy. 
He was pale. His voice was thick 
and husky as he said: 

“Just take it easy now!” — \ 

“Shut up!” Pres said through his 
teeth. “Tl find out damn quick 
what you're doing here. Stand up!” 
Pres ordered the nearest young man. 
“Back to me! 

“Nope,” denied the young man 
uneasily. : 

Pres made a quick one-hand 
search, did the same thing to the 


other young cowhand. Neither man | 


seemed to be carrying cash. 

“Sit down,” Pres told them. Bit- 
terness made his voice shake. He 
took the paper money from his 
pocket and showed it to them. “I 
took this off one of your riders 
awhile ago! It’s -all I needed to 
know! Where’s that Brady girl and 
her brother?” 

“We don’t know where the Bradys 
are. Take it easy,’ Doc Winthrop 
urged. 


“Your talk about the Bradys!” 


Pres said bitterly. “Maybe you 
didn’t know this cutthroat outlaw 
called the Sugar Kid had been train- 


Got a money belt?” 
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ing with them! Maybe you didn’t 
know the Brady girl made night 
rides over to Corkscrew Flat to see 
Paddy O'Leary! Maybe you don’t 
know the Bar. Z cattle are being 
moved off tonight! You’ve got a 
hell of a lot to explain!” 

Doe Winthrop looked like an old 
man now, and his voice was dry ant 


weary when he spoke. 


“There’s nothing I can do. I 
didn’t know all that . . . and you 
haven’t done any good telling. it. 
Don’t move! Look there in the 
kitchen door behind you!” 

“It’s buckshot, brother! 
move’ is right!” 


HE speaker -had been sitting 
there beyond the dark door- 


way behind -Pres, invisible 


‘Don’t 


’ unless you looked closely. 


Now he was on his feet, thick- 
chested, beefy, white teeth gleaming 
in a short black beard as he en- 
joyed the moment. 

“Pitch that smoke-iron down on 
the floor!” he ordered. 

“Don’t try anything wild, Pres,” 
Doc Winthrop begged. “He'll cut 
you in two with buckshot. Throw 
down that gun like he says.” 

The shotgun was cocked and 
ready. Silently Pres tossed his gun 
on the floor. And grizzled Ed Saf- . 
ford sighed with audible -relief. 


“Thought yuh was gonna get it 
sure,’ the old Bar Z man said. 

Pres eyed the group bitterly. “I 
didn’t think [’d catch you in any- 
thing like this, Safford.” 

“Me, neither,’ Safford retorted. 
“T ain’t sure what it’s all about, but 
do you figger ('d be settin’? here in 
the living room playin’ cards at this 
time of night, if a gun wasn’t keep- 
ing me at it? Or Doc either? You 
just cold-jawed yoreself in on a stew- 
pot full of hell an’ made it worse.” 
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The bearded man came leisurely 
into the room, cradling the shotgun. 
His finger cuddled the trigger, and 
he was grinning unpleasantly. 

“Yuh’ve got a hell of a lot to ex- 
plain,” he said to Pres. ‘Where'd 
yuh get that black all over yore 
‘face and hands?” 

Pres noticed then that soot had 


smeared his hands and clothes, his 


face, too, he reckoned. 

“Knocked ever a stovepipe,” he 
said briefly. 

“Gimme that money.” The 
bearded man looked at the bills, 
shoved them into his pocket. His 
smile turned ugly. “So Slim let yuh 


get away? He must be dead then.’ 


Serves him right for lettin’ it hhap- 
‘pen. An’ yuh know all about the 
Sugar Kid an’ O'Leary an’ who kilt 
that old codger in Bearhead Can- 
yon, an’ yore on the warpath tuh 
do something about it?” 

Pres watched the man closely, 


The unpleasant grin grew broader. 


“And yuh got a line on these men, 
too, an’ got it all figgered out. All 
yuh need is the Bradys now, an’ the 
Sugar Kid, an’ yuh'll be all set.” 

Pres stood silently. Some of this 
made sense, some didn’t. But the 
buckshot gun made sense—and the 
bearded man was working’ ay to 

something. 


“The Bradys,” he told Pres “have 


lit out an’ won’t be back. The Kid 
and the rest of the boys have gone 
with ’em. I'll be tailin’ along after 
I hold this bunch here for a day 
or so. I'll tie *°em when I leave so 
they'll be safe for anether day or 
so. But you're the skunk who 
- caused all this upset. Yuh come 
- lookin’ to raise hell, and I’m gonna 
: oe it to yuh with a load of buck- 
- shot.” 


He meant it. The glint of it was 


in his look, in the tense curl of his‘ 


gE 


finger over the shotgun trigger.’ 

“Going te butcher me without 
giving me a chance at a gun?” Pres 
asked slowly. 

“That’ s right. Get down on yore 
knees an’ beg if it'll make yuh feel 
better!” : 

Ed Safford’s sudden yell filled the 
room like thunder. 2 


“Look at this!” 


CHAPTER VII 

' FIVE MEN RIDE 
’S hand had already hurled a 
fistful of poker chips off the 
table. He was diving side- 
ways off his chair behind the table 
as he yelled. And Pres, on a hair- 
trigger waiting for the shotgun to 
bellow death, jumped sideways as 
the bearded man looked toward the 
table and his head jerked as the 
poker chips struck his face. - 

The shotgun’s roar shook the 


room as both barrels went off. Wad- 


ding and part of a shot charge tore 
the side of Pres’ coat. The heavy 


' recoil drove the bearded man back 


a step. He hurled the gun at Pres 


‘and jumped backward, swearing as 
he clawed for ‘his holstered gun. 


The empty shotgun half-numbed 
Pres’ arm as he knocked it aside 
in the air and dived for the man. 
But the six-gun was streaking out. 
of the holster and the bearded man 
was leaping back out of reach. 

Then shots from the table behind 
Pres came deliberately and evenly 
spaced. Two bullets hit the bearded 
man in the chest, one centered on 
his face. His hands flew up help- 
lessly as he sprawled back through 
the kitchen doorway and lay’ there. 

Ed Safford got up from his 
crouching position behind the table 
and blew smoke from the muzzle of 
the gun Pres had tossed on the floor. 
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‘Didn’t think: I could make it,” 
said Ed laconically. “But you was 
a goner anyway, Pres. I made the 
gamble.” 

Pres looked at his fund. It was 
unsteady. “I feel shaky that way,” 
he admitted. “Some gamble, Ed. 
But how come? He might have got 
you, too.” 

Ed’s reply was s brusque, 

“Think we could ’a’ sat there an’ 
watched Tom Morehead’s boy get 
butchered like a barbecue beef? I 
seen Hi-low inchin’ a fist toward the 


whiskey bottle an’ knowed he was- 


aimin’ to chuck it. An’ the Doc 
was gettin’ stiff in his chair like he 
was goin’ over the top of the table. 
I jest happened to beat ’em to it.” 

“Just happened,” said Pres. “Ed, 
I’m ashamed. Doc . . Hi-low, 
I'm apologizing.” 

One ef the young cowhands, still 
pale and shaken, pleaded, “What’n 
hell is it all about?” 

“You heard,” said Pres. 

Doc Winthrop nodded. 

“We heard, Pres. But we still 
don’t know much. I got to worry- 
ing about you tonight, and finally 
hitched up my buggy an’ drove out 
here to see the Bradys. Some gun- 
men met me down the road and took 
my team and buggy, and brought 
me to the bunkhouse, where these 
hombres were being held under 
guard. After a time we were 
brought into the house here and left 
with that man watching us. We 
were told we’d be held here a day 


or so, and anyone trying to get away ~ 


would be shot.” 

“It was those damn gunmen the 
Brady woman hired,’ Ed Safford 
grunted. “We'd turned in at the 
bunkhouse when this McAlister 
rode up an’ called a couple of ’em 
- outside. Next thing the four of us 
had guns stuck in our faces an’ were 


told tuh be quiet an’ not ask any 
questions. Are the Bradys really 
skinning out, Pres?” 

“Tl tell you what Y know,” said 
Pres, and did. 

They listened silently, with hard- 
ening faces. 

“I c’n understand some things 
now,’ Ed Safford said. “It was 
plain to us she hired those gun 
fighters herself. Her brother was 
kinda puny an’ didn’t stir out much. 
She give ’em orders—mostly through 
this young McAlister. Told us 
regular hands to go on with the work 
an’ the new men would look out for 
rustlers an’ help us when they were 
needed. We never did know where 
she hired ‘em. They was a close- 
mouthed bunch. But we figured she 
must be on the right track. There 
wasn't any more rustlin’ after they 
started riding the fences.” 

Safford spat, shook his head. “An’ 
all the time she was thick with 
O'Leary over at the Flat!” 

Hi-low was a lean-jawed man with 
a slow way of talking. Now Hi-low’s 
voice had a hard, rasping edge. 

“T knowed there was talk about 
Tom Mborehead’s murder, but I 
couldn’t figure the truth of it layed 
here with us. They figure on two- 
three days’ clear start. Are they 
gonna get away with it?” 

Doc Winthrop had been listening 
in troubled silence. 


EN,” he said heavily, “I’m 

only a country doctor. But 

I’ve brought folks into the 

world and closed their eyes on the 

way out. I’ve talked to folks when 

their hearts were breaking and when 

the fear of death was on them. I’ve 

heard their secrets, their sorrows, 

and their happinesses. None of you 

ee ever had reason to think me a 
ool. 
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“Hell, 
awkwardly. 
“Then don’t call me a fool for, 
saying Kathleen Brady and her 
brother aren’t guilty of all this,” 


no, Doc,” agreed Flow 
‘Who said so?” 


said Doc Winthrop simply. “I sat 
by young Brady’s bed while he told 
me of the things he meant to do 
after he got well here on the Bar ti: 
I heard the truth of it in his sister's 
voice when she wafked outside with 


me and asked me for hope that their 


ideas would work out.. Tears were 


in her eyes. That girl never would. 


have let a man be tortured as this 
man O’Leary was tortured. Pres, 
- Hi-low, Ed—go easy. Those two 
aren't guilty of all this.” 

An embarrassed silence followed. 
Pres broke it slowly. 

“Then who is guilty, Doc?” 

“T don’t know,” Doe Winthrop 
confessed. 

“They’re gone,” reminded Ed Saf- 
ford. 

“T know,” Doc Winthrop nodded. 
“I’m just asking you to go slow in 
your judgments until you’re sure.” 

“That oughtn’t to be hard,” Pres 
said. “We'll find the lot of them, 
and the truth will be there. How 
many of these gun artists did the 
Bradys hire?” 

“Seven,” said Ed Safford. 

“Including the man I left up on 
the mountain and this one?” 

“Uh huh.” 

“Which leaves five, unless they’ve 
picked up more. They’ve got their 


hands full of cattle and making 


time. They’re not looking for 
trouble yet unless they sent a man 
“to that line cabin and found me 
gone. Which I don’t think hap- 
pened,” 

“Five,” Ed Safford said grimly. 
“And five of us, leaving out. the 
Doc.” Ed looked at the two 
younger hands. “Joe, Sam, you two 


‘in the kitchen. 


said. 


ain’t said much. How much fight 
you- got left?” 

Sam was a tanned, open-faced | 
young man with a quick likable 
grin. 

“Plenty Sight, ” he said. “But 
how about guns? They took ourn.”. | 

“We've got a shotgun, two six- © 
guns, and there’s a rifle back there. 
Ought. to be some 
more guns if we search the place 
good.” 

“The horse corral is empty,” Pres 
“They took everything. My 
horse is tied onthe rise behind the 
bunkhouse. There’s another out . 
front. And that’s all.” 


“Joe,” said Safford, “how about. - 


_that bunch you ran out of the east 


flat today? Can you and Sam haze 
four-five back here a-burnin’?” 

“If they ain’t too hard to find in 
the dark.” 

“Git goin’ then. There ain’t been 
time to-clean out this ranch. They 
just were lucky wed been working 
the cattle into the home pasture for 
a count an’ cut. Or maybe it wasn’t 
luck,” Ed growled. “Maybe it was 
planned: Sorry, Doc, I can’t help 
thinking out loud.” 

“T don’t blame you,” Doc Win- 
throp said. . “I’m just hoping the 
gun sights stay off Kathleen Brady 


-and her brother until you know 
what you’re doing. There’ was a 


gun belt hanging in the bedroom 
closet. It may still be there.” 

They had the ranchhouse and 
outbuildings to themselves in the 
search for guns, cartridges, extra 
saddles. _ Doe Winthrop noticed 
Pres limping and insisted on examin- 
ing his leg. 

His doctor’s kit had been taken — 
with his buggy, but there was a 
medicine chest in the house. He 
cleaned and rebandaged the leg and 
the furrowed scalp and Pres took 
time to wash himself. 


x 
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_ A rifle, two gun belts, and several 
‘boxes of shells had been overlooked 
in the bunkhouse. More guns’ and 
cartridges were found stored away 
in the ranchhouse. Saddles and 
bridles had been left in the saddle 
shed. 

“All we need,” said Ed Safford, 

“is horses.” 

Ten minutes later drumming 
hoofs brought them outside with 
guns ready, then running to guide 
the rush of a full dozen horses into 
the waiting corral. 

“Had luck and found ’em at ‘his 
end of the flat near the water,” Joe 

said. 

“Bout time we had some luck!” 
Hi-low answered, slamming the gate. 
“Somebody light that lantern while 
Thanga rope on one of these ornery 
broomtails!” 

Minutes later when they were 
mounted, Pres said, “Doc, why not 
ride back to Cottonwood Springs 
and tell the sheriff?” 

“Tell him the Bradys are moving 
their cattle off their land?” 

“Tell him about O'Leary, and the 
money I found, and this outlaw the 
Bradys are running with.” 

Doc Winthrop’s answer 
heavy. 

“Tf a Cottonwood Springs posse 
thought it had proof the Bradys 
caused your father’s death, Pres, the 
Bradys would be damned right then. 
Tl. not be the one to ride for the 
sheriff before I know the truth.” I 
want to see the Bradys first.” ~ 

“T guess we all do,” said Pres. 
“TLet’s go.” 2 2 


HE. cold faint light of the 
new day: found them. riding 
hard beyond Bar Z land into 
the foothill country that sloped into 
the northwest toward the Parrados 


River, two days’ ride away. 


iiseeati 


At a short halt to breathe the 
horses, Ed Safford scowled over the 
cigarette he was rolling. 

“This don’t make sense, Pres. 
They're leaving a trail a kid could 
foller. A couple of days this way, 
an’ they'll be in the Parrados Val- 
ley, smack near the Parrados sheriff, 


an’ other ranchers an’ the railroad.” 


“And the railroad: shipping pens 
and cattle buy@®8;” Pres said. “The 
Bradys have a legal right to drive 
their cattle to Parrados and_ sell 
every head for the best money they 
can get. For cash money that'll 
leave them free to travel.” 

“Cottonwood Springs would be 
nearer.” F 

“And hostile to them. Questions 
would be asked. The bank might 
have something to say about it. In 
Parrados,” he pointed out, “they 
can sell and leave quick. © The 


Bradys warned the public. off the 


Bar Z. Their gunmen got folks out 


of the habit of coming around. Cot- 


tonwood Springs folks don’t get 
over on this side of the mountains 
much. A gunman stayed on the 
ranch to make sure you men didn’t 
carry word away, and another 
stayed to find out from me what 
trouble they could expect. They’ve 
got plenty of time to sell and travel 
before the word gets around.” 

“Chances. are. they'll grub and 
water and grass a littl when they 
reach Porcupine Creek,” - Hi-low 
guessed. “They won't want to 
gant the. critters down too much. 
We'll ketch ’em there in a couple of 
hours.” 

“An’ chanegs are,” Pres added, 
“they'll be watching the back trail. 
We'd better cut off to the left and 
hit the creek lower down.” . 

The rest agreed. They circled off 
into the higher foothills, and rode 
down through the broken country 
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toward Porcupine Creek. The sun 
was high and bright when they 
watered the horses and turned: up- 
stream beyond the creek. 

“Scatter out, so one man just 
sights the next,’ Pres said. “Tl 
take the point nearest the creek, and 
pull my hat off if I see anything. 
The rest of you do the same.” 

A mile farther on they had scat- 
tered until Ed Safford was the only 
man in sight, and Ed was hard to 
‘keep track of, riding well off to the 
left and behind. In this broken 
country one could not see far. 

And sound did not carry. <Sud- 
denly Pres topped a ‘swell of land 
and looked down a slope onto a big 
grassy flat where a trail herd was 
grazing. He had not realized the 
Brady herd could be so near. There 
was a chuck wagon and a two-horse 
buggy, and two riders circling the 
cattle. The rest of the crew was 
afoot by the chuck-wagon fire, evi- 
dently eating. 

And keen eyes were waching, for 
the nearest rider yelled something 
toward the chuck wagon and pointed 
-his horse toward the slope of the 
rise. A moment later another rider 
swung up on a horse by the wagon 
and came galloping. © 

Pres watched with narrowing 
eyes. His face was set, hard and 
bleak. The rider coming from the 
chuck wagon was a woman. It was 
the Brady girl, coming of her own 
free will to look the stranger over. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE SUGAR KID’S FINISH 


ITTERNESS that had been 
building up against Kathleen 
Brady and‘her gun crew held 

Pres motionless, watching her. He 

deliberately left his hat orm as she 

approached. This was Pres More- 

head’s quarrel now, and only the 
WS—3A 


shaven, soiled range rider. 


Brady girl and one rider were com- 
ing. 

Hiltway up ‘the slope the rider 
waited for her. 
few words, and the man came on 
ahead of her. He was grinning, and 
near enough now for Pres to see that 
he was not McAlister, but a younger 
man, double-gunned, carrying a rifle 


in jue saddle boot to nae the rifle 


by Pres’ leg. 
The Brady girl wore a buckskin 
riding shirt, short jacket, small som- 


brero. ‘Even at a distance it seemed: : 


to Pres that the sleepless night had 


left her weary, tired, had dulled the - 


fire that had blazed out from her 
spirit only yesterday. 

“Howdy!” her man called. - 

“Howdy,” Pres said curtly. 

“Live around here?” - 

“Riding through.” 

“Alone?” the man asked as he rode 
up. - 

“More or less,” said Pres. “I 
wasn’t looking for a trail herd.” 

The man didn’t know him. The 
night had left Pres Morehead an un- 
But the 
Brady girl would know him quickly 
enough. _ Pres sat loosely, watch- 
fully, waiting for her recognition. 
Her man was speaking as she came 
to them. 

“We're moving some beef to the 
railroad. The lady runs the Bar Z 
brand over against Grizzly Moun- 


tain. She says grub and coffee are - 


hot down at the chuck wagon if you 
feel for a bite. Ain’t that right, 
ma’am?” 

She reached them in time to hear 
the last. And Pres felt his nerves 
tightening to the explosive point as 
she looked at him stonily and: nod- 
ded: 

“Tf you’re hungry,” 

“Tm not,” said Pres. 

Her white throat moved. as. she 
swallowed. She knew him. The 


she said. 


They exchanged a 
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hand she rested on the saddle horn 
trembled. 

Pres noted the men down at the 
chuck wagon watching them. The 
Brady rider was eying him narrowly, 
and his smile had thinned. 


“Ride down an’ talk with the boys, 


stranger. How about it . . 
ma’am?” 
“We'd . we'd like to have 


you,” Kathleen Brady said. 

Pres met her glance squarely for 
an instant. And the fear that leaped 
at him was so poignant and startling 
that Pres sat there shocked and puz- 
zled. 

But from the corner of his eye he 
saw the young gunman touch a spur 
to-his horse and move carelessly over 
to the right. 

“Nice horse you *ve got,” the man 
said, =. 

Pres nodded, and saw the man 
trying to read the brand. 

“That's a Bar Z horse, ain eit?” 


Pi had been expecting the 


streaking draw that started - 


now with no other warning. 
His own hand slapped to his gun 
butt and whipped up, triggering lead 
with equal suddenness. 


Amazement flashed on the: Brady 


man’s face as roaring lead knocked - 


him sprawling from the saddle: His 
horse squealed and bolted like un- 
leashed lightning. 

‘And Kathleen Brady cried: out as 
if her own flesh and blood had been 
shot. For an instant her words 
failed to make sense to Pres. 

“You've - killed him!” she cried. 
“You've killed Bob! Oh, why did it 
have to be this way!” 

The’ gunman rolled over on the 
ground and lifted his gun. Pres 
spurred hard to get out of the way. 
It was hard to shoot a man sprawled 


out and dying. And the second Pres 
hesitated was too long. The gun 
crashed twice—and the horse under 
Pres stumbled down to his knees as 
Pres swept the rifle out of the boot 
and jumped. 

The Brady man was through. 
‘The gun had dropped from his limp 
hand and his eyes were closed. But 
he was dying with a snarling smile 
of satisfaction on his young face. 

Grimly Pres ended his horse’s suf- 
fering with a bullet and whirled on 
the Brady girl. 

She sat there, pale and frozen, as 
Pres gritted at her, “That your 
brother?” 

“That man?” Her voice broke. 
“My brother’s down there with the 
rest of them! A prisoner! And 
they'll kill him now as they said they 
would!” 

She had come without guns. 
There was no danger from her. 
Pres was looking toward the chuck 
wagon. And down there men were 
already spurring horses toward the 
trouble. 

“Nobody’s getting killed down 
there!”” Pres said coldly. “What are 
you trying to tell me?” 

She was dismounting, dragging 
her horse to him. 

“Take this horse and ride!” she 
begged huskily. “They'll kill you! 
They won’t even listen to you! 
Maybe I can make them believe you 
took my horse! They'll . . . they'll 
have to believe me!” 

“Aren’t you the boss down there?” 
Pres bit out. 
~ “Do I act like I’m the boss?” she 
cried. “Are you blind? They took 
over the ranch last night! They’re 
driving our cattle off to sell. They’re 
taking my brother and me along to 
sign the sale papers. We're helpless! 
I had to ride here and ask you down 
there so they could see who you 
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were. They’re holding my brother. 
They told me I'd better bring you 
back!” 

“Get on that horse and ride like 


héll!” Pres snapped at her. “Ill hold 
them!” 
“No ... no! That isn’t the way! 


T’ll go back to the chuck wagon! It’s 
the only chance I’ve got to help Bob! 
They need us both until the cattle 
are sold! Oh, please! Don’t stand 


7? 


there making it harder! 


( ATTLE were scattering before 
the gunmen spurring across 
the flat. Four men—and they 
came with rifles out and their pur- 
pose plain. 

Two of them started to circle out 
to the right, and one swerved off to 
the left, and one came straight on. 


You could see they meant to sur-. 


round the dismounted man and cut 
off his escape. 

Pres caught the dying man’s six- 
gun off the ground and took the reins 
from Kathleen Brady. 

“Tf I don’t see you again,” Pres 
said, “Doc Winthrop will tell you 
who I am. And if I don’t see Doc 
again, tell him I was wrong and he 
was right!” Pres swung onto her 
horse and grinned down at her. 

“TY wish I had time to tell you my- 
self,” he said as he thumbed fresh 
cartridges into the guns. 

He holstered one gun and kept the 
other in his hand. She cried out in 
protest as he put her horse into a 
gallop down the slope toward the 
chuck wagon and the gunmen com- 
ing for him. 


The man riding straight at him 


was the hard-faced young gunman 
called McAlister. Somehow Pres 
had expected that. He had been in- 
creasingly certain as to who Mc- 
Alister must be. Paddy O’Leary 
would have known. Pres thought of 


O’Leary and Tom Morehead as he 
cocked his six-gun and spurred hard 
down the slope. 

The other riders were swerving 
back, but they were too far away 
now. They would not be there when 
Pres Morehead met the Sugar Kid. 

Dust was rising above the mill- 
ing herd as the outside cattle began 
to break away toward higher ground. 
McAlister reined to an abrupt stop 
and threw up his rifle. 

Pres heard the close scream of 
lead. Then a second bullet came 
still closer. Now he was within six- 
gun range, and as he opened fire Mc- 
Alister slammed the rifle into the 
scabbard, drew both his hand guns 
and came on, firing with rapid preci- 
sion. 

A fear-maddened steer bolting 
close made McAlister’s horse shy. 
Pres shoved his emptied gun inside 
his belt and snatched out his other 
weapon. : 

A bullet clipped across his shoul- 
der. Another smashed into his left 
arm. With guns roaring, they rushed 
together. The snarling grin on Mc- 
Alister’s face was plain. No fear 
there. A killer was working at his 
trade and taking his chances. Then 
one of McAlister’s guns flew through 
the air as his arm went limp from a 
grazing bullet. 

Three shots left! Pres held them 
until the last moment—and_ fired 
them in a roaring burst that carried 
the memory of Paddy O’Leary and 
Tom Morehead. McAlister snatched 
desperately at the saddlehorn. He 
was clawing at the air, and falling 
as his horse swerved aside and Pres 
flashed past. 

Pres awkwardly tried to reload as 
he rode through the stampeding cat- 
tle to the chuck wagon and Doc 
Winthrop’s buggy. He could barely 
use the wounded arm. 
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Now through the dust haze and 
thunder of cattle hoofs bullets were 
shrillmg as the other three riders 
closed in, working their rifles. 

Clutching his rifle, Pres made a 
flying dismount at the chuck wagon. 


One look was enough to place the 


thin, pale, young man struggling 
there on the ground with wrists and 
ankles that had been tied with pig- 
ging strings. Bob Brady bore a 
striking resemblance to his sister. 
“Keep down!” Pres yelled. 


SING the back of the chuck 
-wagon for a _ rest, Pres 

-. sighted the rifle carefully on 

the nearest rider. The man was fair 
in the sights when Pres squeezed the 
trigger. As he threw another. shell 


into place, Pres saw the rider slide. 


out of the saddle. 

Two, gunmen left—and they aS 
denly seeméd~to realize that the 
chuck wagon made a perfect fort for 
an expert rifleman. They swung 
sharply around in the dust haze and 
bent low as they rode for cover... 


Pres sighted on one man, missed; © 
tried again and got the horse. The. 


rider staggered up from the fall and 
broke into a limping run for the 


higher ground. Then he stopped as: 


other riders burst over the rise and 
raced down the slope. 


horse toward the nearby brush along 
Porcupine Creek. 

Pres stepped out from the chuck 
wagon and watched two horsemen 
race across the slope at an angle to 
~ cut the man off. The crackle of gun- 
shots came faintly through the last 
of the stampede, and. the outlaw 
horse plunged into a rolling fall. The 
rider got to his knees, to his feet, 
with his hands high in the air. 

Pres found a butcher knife on the 
chuck wagon and freed Bob Brady. 


Caught by 
surprise, the last rider whirled’ his: 


“T guess it’s all over,” he said as 
he cut the ropes away. “Your sis- 
ter’s all right. I’m Pres Morehead, 
and Ill be obliged if you’ll help me 
get this arm tied up. Are there any 
more of these gun artists around 
that you folks took pier in hir- 
ing?” 

“No,” said Bob Brady huskily. 
“And they’ re the last we'll ever hire. 
Kathleen had a wild idea she could 
find who killed Tom Morehead by 
buying information from that whis- 
key seller at Corkscrew Flat. He 
made her believe he could get the 


truth if she paid him money to hand 
‘to the right men. 


And then when 
rustlers got at our cattle, it seemed 
logical to have O’Leary get us some 


/men who were ready to use their 
guns 
_ O’Leary sent us these men, and the 
- rustling stopped. 


and keep strangers out. 


“Yesterday Kathleen teld me that 
a man had come asking for the 
Moreheads. She thought he was a 
law officer. I didn’t know she was 
so worried that she’d ride over to 
Corkscrew Flat last night and ask 
O’Leary if he had information for 
her. He wanted more money. 
Kathleen took McAlister for protec- 


tion on the ride, and there was a 
shooting outbreak while she was 
‘talking to O’Leary. Kathleen gal- 


loped home alone. She hadn’t been 


home an hour when McAlister came 


to the door. Instead of explaining 
what had happened, he told us he 
was clearing out with his men, and 
we were going along to sell the Bar Z 
cattle for them.” 

Bob Brady paused and continued 
ruefully: 

“McAlister told us he and his men 
were all on the run from the law, 
and O’Leary had been hiding them 
out and helping them dispose of cat- 

Continued on page 130 
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ey N that moment of dawn, with 
the weak rays of the new sun 
trying to slice through the 
night-fog, the great swamp 

_ was shrouded in: a silence akin 

to that of death. Croaking frogs 
had been stilled by the night-cold, 
and the few songbirds. sat with 
feathers fluffed to keep warmth in 
their bodies; the dank gloom, with 
moisture dripping from hoary fes- 
toons of moss, was like that of an 
underground crypt which the light 
of day had never penetrated. All 
life seemed to be waiting the signal 
to awaken, and as the first golden 
arrows of the sun stabbed through 
the mist and made the spot glow 
with an unearthly luminescence, the 
summons came. 
What seemed to be a gray, 
weather-beaten snag beside a curi- 
ous jumble of sticks atop a moss- 
covered hummock, stirred slightly, 
then grew amazingly tall. A feath- 
ery body some three’ feet in length 
lifted upright on a pair of greenish, 
stiltlike legs; a long, sharply 
pointed beak appeared, then reddish, 


beady eyes. Old Mahkook, the an- 
cient spearman of the swamp, 
pointed his lance toward the 


heavens and voiced his hymn to the 
sun—the eerie chant of the heron. 

It was a dolorous sound, unlike 
a birdsong, and all the somber fear- 
someness of the place seemed to b® 
in its deep and sonorous gr-r-lunk-a 
lunk!. Lunk-a-lunk! Lunk-a-lunk! 
Hollow and booming it was, like the 
remote thudding of a wooden stake 
being driven into soft ground. All 
the loneliness of his soul—his mate 
had been killed the week before 
—was poured into that cry. 


It broke the cathedral silence like 
the crash of great bells. Birds shook 
themselves and made the air drip 
melody. A prowling mink nearby 
heard and its eyes flamed with sud- 
den hunger. A black bear, nosing - 
along the edge of the swamp in 
search of the pungent roots of 
skunk-cabbage, paused a moment 
and then started noiselessly in the 
direction whence came the cry. 
These foes knew what old Mahkook 
thought was a secret: that there 
were fledglings in the nest which the 
big heron guarded. The sound even 
floated upward to where a great 
golden eagle turned lazily en broad 
pinions a thousand feet in the blue 
and gold of the morning sky. 

Likewise the wrinkled Indian, 
Sameen Joe, noted the call, but gave 
it no further attention. “Thunder- 
pumper,” he remarked to himself 
and looked at the sky. The heron 
cry usually presaged rain. But he 
did mark the spiraling eagle, and 
took up his old smoothbore and 
started into the swamp. He had a 
score to settle with the king of the 
air,.who sometimes robbed Sameen 
Joe’s muskrat traps in fall and 
spring. 

After that single ery old Mahkook 
came fully awake, and bethought 
himself of the three gawky fledglings 
in the nest beside him. They were 
aroused and were telling him that 
they were hungry again. All night 
he had patiently hunted to provide 
food for them, only pausing for a 
brief rest at dawn. 

-Vaguely he understood that some- 
thing had happened to his mate, 
else she would have returned long 
ago. Yet he did not complain be- 


cause the entire burden of feeding 


the hungry chicks had fallen upon 
him. Obeying the ancient instinct 
of guarding and providing for the 
young of his kind, he would care for 
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them until they became strong and 
lusty birds able to fend for them- 
selves. But the wilderness gods, 
whose ways: are grim and tragic, 
had apparently decided otherwise 
so far as the young herons were con- 
cerned. Old Mahkook could not 
hunt and protect them at the same 
time, and the odds against their 
survival among cunning enemies 
were too great. 

Now the heron chicks, incredibly 
awkward things that seemed to be all 
beak and appetite, set up a more 
clamorous demand for food, and old 
Mahkook obediently responded. He 
looked about searchingly to make 
certain that no enemy was lurking 
near, then sprang into the air with 
a mighty buffeting of his broad 
wings. 

With long legs thrust straight be- 
hind him and neck curved. like the 
letter S, he steered a course for a 
large pool where a black, sluggish 
stream fiowed about rotted logs. 
Here he found many frogs and some- 
times garnered a few shiner min- 
nows. His brittle eyes scanned the 
trees as he rose through them, but he 
saw nothing alarming. Perhaps he 
believed that his take-off was unseen. 


ET there were telescopic eyes 
which marked him. The hard, 


clear orbs of the eagle circl- 
ing far above suddenly flamed and 
the big bird shortened its spirals. 
Abruptly the feathered king folded 


wings to its side, so that its body | 


became as streamlined as a bullet. 
Like a bullet, too, the killer fell from 
the heavens in a dizzying drop. The 
. eagle was hungrier than usual, and 
while Mahkook was no tempting 
tidbit, the sky monach was in no 
mood to be choosy. It was the same 
eagle which had killed Mahkeook’s 
mate. Sears 

Air slipping over the eagle’s plum- 


age caused a faint whistling that 
grew ominously louder. As though 
discovering that its dive would not 
quite overtake the heron, the eagle 
quickened speed with several short 
wing beats. The whistling now 
became a terrifying scream—and 
old Mahkook heard. 2 

He twisted his head and saw that. 
oncoming speck in the vastness 
above, a speck which grew amaz-. 
ingly, and instantly he knew what 
it meant. With a hoarse kr-rk! of 
alarm he swung his lanky body into 
an agile sideslip, and took a seem- 
ingly suicidal plunge straight for the 
trees below. Let him crash among 
the thickly interlaced limbs and he 
would break wings, neck and legs. . 

Yet he did not hesitate in the 
face of that certain death from 
above. Slow-flying and awkward 
until then, fear gave him the speed 
of a hawk. He almost outflew the 
eagle; yet despite his quickness he 
did not escape unharmed. 

Claws and beak of the diving 
eagle ripped a small cloud of fea- 
thers from Mahkook’s flying-web 
but missed his body. Then, so eager 
was the golden-tinted king of the 
skies to follow up and kill his prey, 
that he overreached. In a breath- 
taking swoop he went down through 
the trees, intending to strike again 
from beneath, but as he did so fate 
took vengeance on him for many a 
harmless victim ruthlessly slaugh- 
tered. 

There was a flash of fire on earth, 
a heavy, clapping report and a dense 
cloud of smoke from Sameen Joe’s 
smoothbore, and the eagle’s rush 
became a dive that carried him bro- 
ken and dead into the green thickets. 
His lordly rule of the swamp was 
ended. — 

But old Mahkook, unharmed save 
for a tear in the spread of one wing, 
went climbing out of the swamp, 
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’ terrified’ by the gunshot but realiz- 


ing at the same time that the eagle’ 


no longer threatened. Shaken by 
the experience, he went beating 
- across the swamp until his favorite 
pool showed through the screen be- 
neath him. Calmness came to him 
“once more as he settled through the 
trees and became just another gray 
stump by the edge of the stagnant 
water. A 
-* Yet the effects of the gunshot 
’ were far-reaching. At the moment 
‘the Indian had fired, the black bear 
“was very close to the heron nest. 
He made out the pile of jumbled 
' sticks and he heard the hungry cries 
of the young birds. He was within 
ten feet of his intended victims when 
_ the blast of the smoothbore sounded 
alarmingly close. 
~" So astenishng and unexpected 
was the gunshot that the bear failed 
to mark the direction whence it 


came. Likewise the denseness of the 


“swamp, as so frequently happens in 
thick forest, created echoes that 
were misleading. Made panicky by 
the startling report, the bear wheeled 
and raced for what he thought was 

safety. So it was that he broke 

from cover almost on top of the old 

' Indian. 

Luckily for Sameen Joe, he had 
just finished reloading the gun. He 
heard a crash of brush and saw the 

‘bear presumably charging him. 


Again the smoothbore spat flame and — 


thunder and the black haunter of 
the swamp glooms went down under 
the impact of leaden slugs at short 
range. Wounded and dying, the 
bear was dangerous at close quar- 
ters and it rolled to its feet with a 
terrifying roar. Before the old In- 


dian could run the beast ‘had flung : 


‘ytself at him, and the pair went 
down, rolling into a hole where ooze 
‘hid watery mud that had no bottom. 
‘In ‘the ‘struggle the old Indian was 


bear. 


ever been sanctuary. 


foreed under by the floundering 
When the battle was ended 
a few minutes later only a broken 
spot on the scum remained to mark 
the quicksand hole which had swal- 
lowed both. : 


HE ancient silence came 

again and crept through the 

vast swamp until it seemed 
that the awesome hush of the place 
had never been broken. Old Mah- 
kook, motionless beside his pool, 
heard the sounds of strife die away, 
and confidence came to him. His 
manner was as full of wisdom as 
that of a venerable philosopher. All 
his life he had fended against ene- 
mies. The swamp was his friend 
and he knew its secrets. It was a 
place of tragedy, but to Mahkook, 
who belonged to it, the spot had 
Foes appeared 
and then vanished mysteriously, but 
he lived on. Yet the wilderness 
gods, in their strange and inscrut- 
able way, were ever ready to put 
him to test, and the breathless pause 


‘at the moment seemed full of grim 


significance. 
Even old Mahkook sensed it for 


he struck off toward home carrying 


a fat frog, aware that he had left 
his little ones unguarded for a long 
time. But, although he kept a 


‘sharp lookout for danger as he 
winged through the trees, he saw 


nothing threatening. On a long 
slant he sailed down out of the sky, 
gliding noiselessly toward the mass 
of sticks which was the nest. So 
hidden was the nest that it could 


~searcely be seen from above until 


he was almost at the place. Just 
as he was in the act of alighting, 
his calm confidence underwent an 


abrupt change. 


It was plain that something was 
wrong with the nest. No longer 
were the gawky fledglings standing 
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upright like fuzzy sticks while they 
clamored for food. Mahkook made 
_a@ guttural sound of uneasiness and 
pitched down more steeply. And 
then the nest suddenly came alive! 

Something brownish detached it- 
self from the pile of sticks and a 
small, grinning mask was lifted in- 
quiringly.- The mink, bloodthirst- 
ily determined, had been only the 
moment disturbed by the gun- 
shots. Then in the silence that fol- 
lowed, it had returned to its objec- 
tive of locating the fledglings, which 
it could hear. 

With a quick snap of its jaws it 
had killed one of the young birds 
and was in the process of killing an- 


_ other when Mahkook arrived. The. 


third young heron, driven by des- 
peration, had scrambled to the edge 
of the nest and had fallen out, 


landing. on the soft moss below. 


There it lay unseen by the mink. 

But. when the mink was con- 
fronted by the parent-bird, it was 
too courageous to give up without 
a fight. Snarling defiance it leaped 
straight for a spot beneath the left 
wing of Mahkook, a vulnerable place 
which weasel-instinct told the dark 
assassin existed in all birds, a spot 
where sharp teeth could cut through 
to the artery that ran close to the 
surface. But its thrust fell short 
and the terrible beak of Mahkook 
slashed through the killer’s fur, 
ripping open the skin as cleanly as 
though cut by a knife. 

Squalling, the mink dropped and 
instantly struck again, but was once 
more met by lightninglike thrusts 
of the bony spear which the big 
heron carried. Suddenly aware that 
Mahkook was too deft at this sort 
of fighting, the mink wheeled to leap 
clear of the nest and escape. But 


even as it flashed through the: air. 


doom overtook it. 


The long neck of Mahkook curved 
and then straightened like the un- 
coiling of a powerful steel spring, 
and the spear went home between 
the mink’s shoulders. But so tena- 
cious was the hold which the smail 
killer had on life, so ferocious its 
determination, that its last act was 
one of retaliation. It twisted about 
and once more leaped for the heron’s 
body. 

This time it did not miss. Fangs 
locked through feathers and flesh. 
Hissing vengefully, old Mahkook 
tried to dislodge the clinging horror, 
but the thing clung like a leech. 

In desperation the big bird turned 
to what had always been sanctuary 
in the past. With a beat of power- 
ful wings the heron sprang into the 
air, but even then the mink did not 
let go. Like a dead weight it hung 
there while sharp fangs cut deeper 
into Mahkook’s flesh. 

Up and up through the trees the 
heron climbed, the spread of his 
pinions wide enough to carry not 
only his own weight but that of the 
mink as well. Higher and _ still 
higher until the swamp lay like a 
closely woven rug beneath, but the 
mink did not let go. Probably it 
was already dead, yet its bulldog 
grip would not relax. And then at 
last old Mahkook began to fall. 


E swung around in flat spirals, 
like a leaf dropping from a | 
tall maple. Wing beats were 

feebler and were unable to keep him 
aloft. Down he went in a faster 
gyrating arc, and struck heavily at 
last within a few steps of the nest 
which he had defended. But as he 
crashed into the thicket which 
fringed the pool, fate relented. The 
impact jarred loose the mink’s hold. 
Old Mahkook was free. 

But it seemed to be too late. 
His body feathers were stained where 
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the. mink’s fangs had cut deeply and 
for a long time he did not move. 

‘But at the last, instinct to live, 
that his fledglings might be saved, 
was stronger than death. By and 
by he managed to get upright. He 
made a plaintive sound and ruffled 
his feathers, sitting there dazedly. 

At last his bram cleared and he 
thought of the heron-chicks. Awk- 
- wardly he hopped over to the nest, 
saw the fledgling which the mink 
had killed, and likewise marked the 
_ other which was dying. Presently 
his-eye discerned the one which had 
fallen outside the nest. This little 
one, made mute by ieaior, sat there 
motionless, 

It served Mahkook as a reminder 


of duty. With his long beak he- 


nudged the baby heron and when 
the thing squawked in alarm; Mah- 


» kook seemed to be satisfied. Pres- 


ently the chick set up a_ fierce 
clamoring for food. 
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Old Mahkook straightened and 
looked around as strength flowed 
back to him. Gone was the food 
which he had brought to the nest- 
lings, but he knew how to get more. 
There were probably other enemies 
about, but he would survive them 
even as he had done the others. 

For this was the swamp where 
life was ever pitched on a tragic 
key. It had been that way long be- 
fore Mahkook and his mate had 
come here to nest; it would continue 
long after he was gone. The sun 
was higher, dispelling much of the 
dank mist spread through the wa- 
tery fastnesses. Frogs, awakened by 
the warmth, would be stirring; he 
might find shiner minnows sunning ~ 
themselves in the pools. 

All-that had happened seemed to 
be forgotten as he once more sprang 
into the air and began beating 
steadily ae his favorite hunting 
ground. 


THE END. 


THE OLD COW TRAILS 


A 


GOOD many people of this generation have the idea that the old 
drive trails were just wide paths from here to yonder, something like 
a broad country road. Recently at a political rally in Texas, a man 


who should have known better spoke of the famous Chisolm Trail as “a 


broad highway cut deep and straight by the hoofs of a million market- 
bound cattle.” He got a big laugh from the old-timers. Actually, any of 
the great cattle trails was no more than a series of fixed points, fords, passes, 
or chains of waterholes, where it was easiest to get the cows across rivers, 
- mountains or deserts. In between these natural obstacles there was not 
one, but dozens of trails. Where the country was flat and the going was 
good, these trails might spread out until the farthest branches were twenty 
or more miles apart, all of them converging fan-wise on the next ford, or 
pass, or waterhole. There are plenty of old fords along the Canadian and 
Cimarron rivers where you can still see a network of deep, worn trails that 
lead from all directions down to the crossing. The old trail drivers all knew 
- that a straight line is the shortest distance between two points, but they 
also knew that their cows had to eat, and that grazing is. very poor on a 
well-traveled highway. Hence the diverging side trails branched out to tap 
all the grass country along the route. 
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OURS had passed since 
the fight started. Mid- 
night had come. A pale 
little moon now hung 
‘low on the blue-black 


mountain chain reared high in the 


_ star-shot sky to westward, and at 
times the moon lost itself completely 
behind the thickening thunderheads 

_of dark clouds blowmg up from the 
southwest. 

_.: It had become almost impossible 

for Long George Devine to breathe. 

The air was like a suffocating cloud 
there in the little sod-roofed cabin. 

Too much blood and gunsmoke had 


_ died together in that little room. 


-The rough floor covered with empty 
cartridge shells, the bullet-splintered 
door and wooden slides over the win- 
dows told their story of leaden de- 

. struction. Devine had opened two 

', of the windows. It had not helped 

a great deal. The wind was high 


- .over the valley, and the smoke and 


the stench still hung there in the 
. darkness, a dense, slow-weaving 
cloud that made a man feel nause- 
ated to think about it. 

. Just now it was quiet save for the 
- occasional groan of a man dying 
here and there against the old log 
-walls. The Wyoming Kid was al- 
most through. Devine could tell 


that by the boy’s delirious sobbing: 


and crying over there in the corner 
-beyond the door as he talked to his 
mother. The mother was not there. 
She was dead and had been long be- 
-\fore Devine first bumped into the 
_boy in a drinking dive in Mexico 
three years ago. 
But there was something about 
‘the Wyoming Kid’s pathetic voice 
that got under a man’s hide. The 
bey was so sure his mom was there. 


_. Devine had an unearthly feeling that. 


_ she was there in spirit—the ghost of 


old Two-gun Bill Yardley’s widow 
up from the graveyard in Saddle 
Rock, twenty miles to southward, 
and hovering over her boy as he lay 
dying in the corner with his lean lit- 
tle belly stabbed full of lead. 

Charley Yardley, the Kid’s uncle, 
was already dead. Like the Kid, he 
had stopped lead at sundown when 
the horses were going it like ringing 
hell with the posse throwing the lead 
from behind. A singing rifle ball 
had toppled Charley out of his sad- 
dle, sending him reeling and falling 
like an old tree going down in a 
storm. 

In the teeth of death, the Kid had 
whirled back. A gallant but sickly 
little fellow barely turned eighteen, 
he had picked up Charley Yardley 
even as the man cursed him with his 
last breaths and savagely ordered 


‘him to go on and try to make his 


escape. The Kid had loaded the 
dying man back in his saddle, and 
climbed up behind him.. But as he ~ 
was going up on the horse, another 
screaming rifle ball had found him, 
and he had been dying when they 
reached the cabin. ~ 

Sam Smith would soon be dead 
too. He lay im a corner to the right 
of the door. God only knew how 
that grim-faced outlaw was keeping 
the spark of life going in his body 
after that bullet between his shoul- 
der blades had shattered his spine. 
Joe Redd had caught him when he 
was falling, holding him in the sad- 
dle until. they reached the cabin 
door. Joe was dying now, and in a 
corner beyond him was Big Frank, 
his brother and Frank Redd ready 
to cash in their chips too. Long 
George Devine alone was carrying 
on the fight, refusing to surrender to 
that surrounding swarm of fifty 
hard-headed, reward-hungry posse- 


“men ‘out there in the failing moon- 
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light who were still making the val- 
ley ring with their shots. 


N’ all this,’ mumbled Frank 
A Redd, deliriously chuckling 
and smacking his lips, * 

a homesick little boy wanted to be 
home Decoration Day to see his sis- 
ter an’ put flowers on his mammy’s 
grave. They didn’t give us no break. 
That sheriff fella an’ a bunch of his 
gang was right there in the crowds 
at the graveyard. It was sorter like 
he was expectin’ an’ lookin’ for some- 
thin’. The Kid’s allus said he was 
the one what drove ’im to the gun 

trail.” 

“Tt was plumb funny, just the 
same,” put in Joe Redd in a dying 
man’s rattly whisper. “He got al- 
most to the grave, the Kid did, but he 
didn’t get to put them flowers down 
he’d picked with so much care an’ 
choosin’. The little cuss just held 
on to ’em, even when the lead was 
flyin’ the thickest. Kinda funny, 
him backin’ away with a blazin’ gun 
in one hand an’ purty flowers in the 
other. He still had them flowers in 
his. hand when we helped ’im outa 
his saddle here at the door. Maybe 
he still had a fool notion he’d take 
em back to that grave.” There was 
a long pause, then: “He had guts, 
Gawd bless his puny. little soul!” 

' Devine tried to pay no attention 
to the talk. A lean-faced, sandy- 
haired man of thirty, he was taking 
time out during a short lull in the 
fighting while he cleaned his guns. 
He did not look like an outlaw, a 
man who had held up his first bank 
at twenty, and robbed the Katy 
Flier when he was twenty-one. Men 
were too often mistaking him for a 
sky pilot. His black garb and flat 
black hat were almost typical of the 
clothes worn by saddle-tramping 
preachers, and his long, sad face had 
a solemn mien. His voice was rarely 
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harsh. It was too often akin to a 
whispered benediction even when 
death stirred in his mild blue eyes. 
“And ... and I didn’t steal that 
horse, mom.” The Wyoming Kid 
was rambling again in his tortured 
whispers. “I swear it, and you know 
I-never lied to you. Pa’s rep was 
bad. -I guess-all of it was true, but 
T'll never forget how he stood ’em 
off for three days before they cut ’im 


down in that rock pile in the Devil 


Drums. They thought I couldn’t 
help going bad with a father like 
that.- None ever knew, I reckon, 
how nice he was to you and me. 
“*Father like son, and son like 
father. That’s what Sheriff Milt 
Walker used to leer at me ever’time | 


‘I met ’im. When I was eleven he 


used to point me out to strangers 
and say, “That’s Two-gun Bill Yard- 
ley’s brat. Some day Ill have to 
wrap a rope around his neck. I 
reckon he hated my sight, and 
couldn’t wait for me to make a bad 
break. Pa killed Bob Walker, Milt’s 
brother, you know. Those’ that saw 
it said Pa didn’t want to do it. Mr. 
Bob fired first. But . . . but you 
know I was on the square. Mom, I 
was taking the week’s wash home to 
Mr. Milt’s wife the night the horse 
was stolen. I... I had to leave. 
I had to go to Uncle Charley. I 

. I ain’t been very good since 
then, Mom. For your sake I’m 
sorry—” 

The voice ended with a gasp. It 
looked like the Kid was gone. De- 
vine bit his lip, his face showing like 
white marble in a streak of moon- 
light coming through one of the open 
windows. For a moment a strange 
mist gathered in front of-his eyes. 
The smoke and the stench of blood 
seemed to thicken in the room. He 
shook his head violently, and his 
face twisted in a one-sided grin that 
was more like a grimace of pain than 
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anything else. Everybody in the 
gang had liked little Billy Yardley, 
but only his Uncle’ Charley had 
called him that. To all others he 


had been the Wyoming Kid the day 


he showed up in old Mexico with 
his dead father’s guns riding high 
against his thin ribs, a button who 
had come south to go wrong. 


OR a long time there was a 

‘deep silence. Just when De- 

vine was sure that the Kid 
had passed on to the Great Beyond, 
the boy’s voice started up again. 
This time it was as if he knew that 
his mother was dead and he was 
talking to her spirit. 

-*T had to come. I couldn’t see 
another Decoration Day go by, 
knowing your spirit would be look- 
ing for me when the others came to 
remember their dead folks. The 
other Decoration Days that passed 
almost killed me. I tried awful hard 
not to let on. I reckon only Uncle 
Charley really knew and sort . . . 
sort of ‘understood how it felt. He 

he got the boys to come with 
me. "They didn’t aim to touch the 
bank, and we didn’t do a thing 
wrong all along the way. Except 
except Mr. George. -He 
whanged a drunken man over the 
head with his gun. ‘That was down 
on’ the: Mojave Desert. The man 
was beating a horse over the head 
with the: butt end of a Spanish 
quirt—” 

He died a few minutes after that, 
with Devine sitting there holding his 
hand and the Kid thinking it was 
his‘mother. Sam Smith died about 
the same time. Frank Redd went a 
short time afterward. Devine was 
squatting beside Joe Redd when that 
bullet and knife-scarred outlaw 
gulped down his last breath. 

“Try | to fight yore way out, 
George.” ~Redd’s last words had 


been a series of hurried gasps. “The 
bodies yo'll leave behind won’t 
count. Dead men can’t be hurt. 
All they’ll do is steal what we’ve got - 
in our pockets like buzzards pickin’ 

carrion. Possemen are noted for 
that. But they'll have to bury us. 

The law killed us. Let it foot the 
pine-box funeral bill. I reckon that 
. . . that’s all. Go! Don’t be.a 
fool. Maybe yuh can pay some- 
body back for this.” 

“That’s exactly what’s on my 
mind, Joe,” Devine had answered in 
one of those benedictive whispers. “T 
owe that much to the Kid and his 
mother.” 


Ra and wind, a godsend to 


all_ those men who ride the 

long trail, came like a bless- 
ing at two o'clock in the morning. 
The possemen had tightened their 
circle, knowing the danger. The 
clouds had completely blotted out 
the sky. As if rivers were spilling 
from. the heavens, the rain came 
swishing down, driven along in whis- 
tling sheets by the rising wind. 

Everybody in the gang would 
have ‘shot his way through that line 
if death had not stricken them down 
long before the coming of the storm. 
Long George Devine felt his way 
once more around the cabin. There 
was a sentimental streak beneath his 
hard-shelled soul. Men _ usually 
found it if they looked closely 
enough. He gripped each cold hand 
there in the darkness. He made 
each dead man a promise, halting 
longer beside the Wyoming Kid’s 
body than the others. 

He knew less about the Wyoming 
Kid than the others, but he had 
known him as thoroughly as the boy 
had known himself.. The Kid had 
been true steel. There had been 
something in common between him 
and Long George Devine feos the 
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beginning. Devine had known the 
hardships of youth, what it meant 
to be brought up without a father 
and a mother, and kicked from pillar 
to post until red blood would stand 
it no longer. He had “gone bad” 
early in life. Something told him 
that he was doomed to stay that 
way. 

There was a funny little smile on 
his lean face when he opened the 
door. The wind tore at him, almost 
hurling him off his feet. If it had 
been ten times harder he would not 
have minded it. He knew what he 
was going to do. His horse was 
somewhere to the west, reins tied 
loosely to saddlehorn. That had 
been the last thing Devine had done 
before entering the cabin. He had 
tied up those reins and slapped the 
horse viciously with his quirt to 
drive him out of the way of the fly- 
ing bullets. If some pig-headed 
posseman had not shot the animal 
down, the big black was still out 


there. One rolling, trilling whistle - 


from Devine’s lips would bring the 
animal to him—if he could cut 
through the posse line. 

He pulled the door shut behind 
him. He had already closed the two 
windows he had opened. A _ bare 
shadow in the darkness, he dropped 
to his hands and knees, knowing that 
some far-away flicker of lightning 
might outline him there against the 
cabin. In the drenching downpour 
and the wind, he started moving 
away from the cabin with two rifles 
strapped to the back of his old rain- 
coat and the Wyoming Kid’s six- 
shooters and belts buckled on above 
his own. Those long, silver-mounted 
and gold-beaded weapons that had 
once belonged to Two-gun Bill 
Yardley still had a job to do. 

A little ravine, then as dry as a 
bone and scarcely three feet deep, 
had caught his eye in this direction 
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at sundown. He moved on until he 
came to it, finding it now rapidly 
filling with water. In a little while 
it would be a stream running full . 
from bank to bank. He followed 
the brush along the rim of it, unable 
- see more than a yard ahead of 
im. 


The lightning he dreaded came ee 


short time later. He was prepared 
for it. A man unrolled an entire 
education in a getaway; he had to | 
think of everything. He was squat- — 
ting beside a wildly blowing clump ~ 
of bushes when the flash lighted the 
sky far to the southwest. The light 
was weak, but it was enough to 
spread its shimmering flicker over 
the valley and outline two moving 
figures ahead. Devine swung a little 
to the left, and kept on until he 
heard a mumble of voices ahead and 
just to his right. 

“They’re either wiped out com- 
plete or they’ve pulled out on us, 
Rib.” A man whose teeth chattered 
with the cold said that. 

“They ain’t wiped out an’ they 
ain't pulled out, Porky,” grunted 
another voice. “They’re there, some 
dead, Ill swear to, an’ some so bad 
hit they couldn’t get away ’f they 
tried. It’s just this wind an’ rain 
what’s botherin’ yuh. Ivt’ll let up 
when light comes. It’s spring, yuh 
know. Come on. Let’s try gettin’ 
under them trees.” 

“Yd ruther try goin’ home,” chat- 
tered on the first voice. “I ain’t yet 
shore we'll get a cut in on the re- 
wards. Milt’s promised fat rewards 
before. An’ even if we do get a cut 
this time, there’s so damned many 
in this mob we won’t have enough to 
buy a can of tobacco with our 
share.” 

They drifted on, still grumbling 
among themselves. Devine waited 
fer a minute, and moved on until 
figures ahead stopped him. He saw 
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four men standing at the edge of a 
tall pile of rocks. Two of them 
slouched forward, ghoulish figures in 
another faint shimmer of lightning 
that came from far away. They 
stopped just on the other side of a 
little tree from Devine. He waited, 
guns ready to send them both to 
Kingdom Come. After a minute 
they moved on. 


E came to a group of saddle 
horses at last. They were 
standing under a_ dense 

cluster of old willows on the bank 
of a rapidly swelling little creek. A 
mutter of voices told Devine that 
men were with the horses. He ad- 
vanced cautiously, and finally made 
out the shadows of two. When he 
was a dozen feet from them, one of 
the men spoke in a nervous voice: 

*“Who’s that in the dark?” 

“Rib,” grunted Devine. “Porky’s 
comin’.” He was doing his best to 
imitate the voice of the man he had 
heard talking behind him. “Ain’t 
this rain hell?” 

“Tt is, an’ gettin’ worse. Where's 
Milt? Holed up im the dry, I'll bet! 
Never was no han’ to take bad 
weather with the rest.” . 

“Wish I was home with the wife,” 
muttered Devine, moving closer. 


“What wife?” demanded the 
posseman. “Since when yuh got 
one?” 


It was his first mistake. Devine 
realized it. The man in front of him 
was instantly on his guard. The 
other whirled. A vague blur of 
shadow told Devine that a quick 
hand was flying toward the butt of 
a gun. 

“The only home Rib Jones has 
got is over the livery stable. I— 
Look out, Ed!” 

“Tm lookin’ out!” snarled the sec- 
ond man. “Get—” 
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The swinging barrel of a heavy 
Colt cut the voice short. It came 
smashing down on the man’s head, 
catching him with a six-shooter half 
drawn from its holster. As he went 
down, Devine was upon the other 
man, a burly six-footer who ducked 
and dived toward Devine’s middle. 
With a jerk, Devine and the man 
were on the ground. : 

“He’p! He’p!” boomed the man’s 
voice. “One’s . . . one’s gettin’. 
away! Come quick, boys! I—” 

Devine silenced him. A slapping 
blow of his Colt caught the man 
alongside the head even as De- 
vine’s back struck the ground. He 
hurled the wet figure from him, and 
leaped to his feet. As a volley of 
excited voices lifted to eastward, he 
placed two fingers to his lips. A 
rolling, trilling whistle sounded in 
the storm, and somewhere right at 
hand the nicker of a horse answered 
him. : 

He found the horse then. Evi- 
dently a posseman had captured 
him, tying him up to a limb near 
the rest of the horses. In a few 
seconds Devine had freed the horse. 
Like lightning on the jump, he was 
in the soaking-wet saddle. The 
horse snorted, plunged, and shot 
away in the darkness. 

“One’s gettin’ away!” The voice 
rang out behind Devine as a burst. 
of shots filled the night. “Headin’ 
west, boys, an’ goin’ ’er to beat the 
band! Cut ’im down!” 

Shots roared out. The bullets 
whistled through the wet night. De- 
vine had turned up the swollen 
creek. Suddenly he was wheeling 
into it. The water spouted up to 
meet the downpouring sheets from 
the sky. For a second it looked as 
if he and the horse would be car- 
ried downstream, but the black 
found footing. With the water fly- 
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ing behind him, the horse struck the 
west bank of the creek, running now 
as if he understood that his life and 
future happiness depended on his 
getting his master away from those 
howling men behind him. 

Three flashes of lightning threat- 
ened to upset everything. They 
came in prolonged flickers. Through 
the wind, Devine heard the drum 
and splatter of flying hoofs. ‘Two 
riders were bearing toward him. 
Each man was ahead, one slightly 
off to the right, the other to the left. 
Two stabbing gashes of flame lick- 
ing through the rain came at the 
same time, the bullets whistling 
close. 

Devine reeled in his saddle, the 
wet reins now in his teeth. The big 
Colt in his right hand lifted, 
_ whipped downward, and roared to- 
ward the man to his left. There 
was a bellow of pain. In the second 
flash of lightning he saw the man 
reel in his saddle and drop limply 
aeross his horse’s wet mane. 

He was as vicious as a striking 
snake with the man to the right. 
Keeping up that reeling and rocking 
in his saddle that kept his horse into 
a zig-zagging run, Devine was right 
up to the man before he fired again. 
He churned in two shots, so close 
together they must have split the 
posseman’s belly wide open, and 
then he was racing on with a grow- 
ing thunder of hoofs lifting behind 
him. 

“There’s your. damned reward!” 
bellowed Devine over his shoulder 
as he raced on. “Come on, the rest 
of you! Make it any five at a time 
and I'll stop and shoot it out with 
you!” 

“Get “im!” a voice behind him kept 
crying. “Bring ‘im -down, boys! 
Remember, he’s worth money dead 
and in a box!” 
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got away!” Milt Walker, the 

‘yet handsome sheriff of Sad- 
dle Rock could chuckle about it late 
one afternoon a week after that wild 
night of the storm. He sat reared 
back in his chair, a huge man of 
fifty-five, upper lip adorned by a 
short-clipped mustache, a pemad 
Stetson on the back of his head, gold- 
plated 45s at his hips, the gold- 
mounted spurs of his shining boots 
propped on the big desk in front of 
him there in his well-furnished office 
at the head of Saddle Rock’s main 
Street. 

The new U. S. deputy marshal 
who had ridden in at noon had 
proved a good listener. Walker liked 
men who would listen to his tales of 
heroism. At first he had thought 
the newcomer was one of those wan- 
dering sky pilots. The man’s eyes 
were soft and blue. His face was 
long and sad. Three or four hard 
days in the saddle, Walker had al- 
ready decided, would make a wreck 
out of him. And such a ride could 
be arranged. He did not like these 
damned marshals. Milt Walker han- 
dled Saddle Rock and some two hun- 
dred miles of the surrounding land- 
scape. He did not want any two-bit 
deputy marshals cutting in on him. 

“T put twenty of the fastest horses 
and best riders I had behind him,” 
Walker went on, putting the final 
touch to the tale. “He rede them 
down, and then turned on them at 
daylight in the Devil Drums—one of 
those hell-with-the-lights-out places 
we have thirty miles north of us. It 
was uncanny how the man fought. 
As soon as it was light enough to 
shoot by, he never missed a shot.. 
Nine men brought back wounds, 
and three of the men were dead 
when they started out of the Drums. 
We have tough characters out here, 


A ND one of them just naturally 
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Mr.—er—what’d you say that name 
was again?” 

“Homer—Elmer Homer,”  an- 
swered the new marshal, clearing his 
throat and speaking a bit hesitat- 


ingly. 


“Well, it’s a good name,” chuckled 
the sheriff. “Homer!” He rolled the 


name on his tongue. “Home-er—and 


youll probably be wanting to go 
home before long, Mr. Home-er. I 
understand it’s rather tame back in 
St. Louis?” 

“Tt is,’ nodded the mashal, his 
voice as soft as a benediction. “Very 
few people carry guns there. I'll be 
glad to have you show me about as 
much as you can, Sheriff Walker. 
Maybe the man who got away will 


‘come back. Of course, you say that 


you didn’t get a very good descrip- 
tion of him—” 

“No, dammit,” growled the sheriff, 
suddenly angry. “He was the only 
one of the gang who didn’t come on 
into town. He stayed in the cotton- 
woods up the creek for some reason. 
But he was a tough nut. All that 
Yardley gang was tough, from Two- 
gun Bill down to Little Billy. But 


it’s over now. See that fine horse 


out there?” He pointed to a beauti- 
ful white stallion standing at the 
hitch rack in front of the jail. “Well, 
I paid a thousand dollars for ’im. 
The reward I got for slamming bul- 
lets into Little Billy and his Uncle 
Charley paid for the horse, and I 
have enough left for some fine brood 
mares. This law business pays well, 
if you don’t get killed, Mr. Homesick 
—er—excuse me!” 
right. “Ididn’t mean to put it like 
that. Count on me for anything 
you want.” 

“Thanks.” The marshal stood up. 
“T think ll have a talk with that 
Billy Yardley’s sister who, you say, 


works down at the post office. The 


government’s anxious to clear up. a 


He laughed out- . 


train robbery that took place in 
Utah shortly. after Little Billy left 
here. By using discretion and a bit 
of subterfuge, I might get something 
out of her.” 

“Go ahead, friend!’ Walker waved 
his hand. “You can’t miss her. She’s 
tall, twenty-three or four, gold- 
haired, big brown eyes, and as pretty 
as the diamonds and rubies in the 
lids of my gold watch. But don’t 
tell her you’re friendly with me. She 
hates my guts.” 

“Thanks again, you’re exceedingly 
kind.” The marshal bowed. “I be- 
lieve I would be lost out here with- 
out your aid.” 

“T know it,” chuckled the sheriff. 
“TI boss this country like nobody’s 
business.” 

The marshal smiled. He even 
tipped his hat. He was such a sap. 
Walker was thinking that when he 
turned toward the door, and then, 
like a flash, something shot through 
the sheriff. He saw something in 
that long, sad face. He had caught 
a full side view of it. It was not sad 
at all. It was as hard as a rock, an 
eagle face, a fighting face. Walker 


stared at the man all the way down 


the steps. He studied his catlike 
tread as he walked down the street. 
When he was gone Walker crossed 
the room hastily and opened the 
door to a smaller office. where the 
bulky, black-bearded figure of Alf 
Calloway sat asleep with his feet on 
a rickety desk. Walker caught the 
deputy by the shoulder and shook 
him. 

“Get up, Alf!’ he snapped. “Get 
the hell out of here. Go keep an eye 
on that dude going down the street. 
Hurry!” 

“The new marshal, yuh mean?” 
Calloway looked up sleepily. 

“Yes!”. snapped the sheriff. “I 
thought he was just another one of 
those back East- damned fools the 
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government sends out now and then. 
He’s not, Alf. That dude’s a two- 
gun fighting man, and something’s 
made me afraid of him. Go on! 
Watch him! If you can, see what 


he says when he talks to Annie = 


Yardley down at the post office.” 


HE “new marshal” was al- 

ready down at the post office. 

His big hat came off as a 
pretty face with big brown eyes 
looked at him through the barred 
little window. His eyes had shot to 
every nook and corner of the post 
office. For the moment, at least, 
they were alone, and he was no man 
to waste time on formalities. 

“Annie’—those now restless, all- 
seeing eyes were still looking around 
him—“I’m supposed to be the new 
U. S. deputy marshal who rode in 
at noon. No doubt the word’s got 
around. We'll make it fast. Use 
your head. Don’t get excited. I’m 
George Devine. Little Billy had no 
chance to talk to you. He would 
have told you. Here. I took this 
out of his shirt bosom the night he 
died.” 

He slipped an old-fashioned gold 
locket under the window, one that 
had probably come across the plains 
in a covered wagon long before the 
Wyoming Kid was born. In it were 
two pictures. 

“Your father and mother on one 
side, and you on the other,” Devine 
told her grimly. “And here’s the 
boy’s dad’s watch.and what money 
he had on him... Close to a thousand 
dollars, Annie. Inside my coat I’m 
wearing your father’s guns. T’ll 
have a use for them before leaving 
town.. Now listen. Somebody’s 
probably following me. : Meet me 
after it’s good and dark beyond the 
little footbridge across the creek at 


the lower end of the town. Quiet. 
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now. Don’t show that you're ex- 
cited, Annie.” 

He had just time to add the last 
sentence. A black-bearded man was 
lazily sauntering up outside with two 
black guns at his hips. It was Alf 
Calloway. Devine had shaken hands 
with the man only a couple of hours 
ago. Calloway came to a halt just 
outside the post office window. De- 
vine raised his voice. 

“There’s a right nice reward, Miss 
Yardley. Ill see that you get a 
good share of it if you'll help me. 
The government must get it cleaned 


~ “Pll do what I can,” answered the 

girl evenly. “Could you come back 
in the morning? I have to get the 
mail ready for the down-country 
stage. It. leaves in about thirty 
minutes.” 

“Thank you.” He bowed. “There’s 
plenty of time. Shall I drop around, 
say about ten o'clock?” 

She murmured something. ‘He 
bowed again and strolled out. At 
the door he made it a point not even 
to glance toward Alf Calloway. He 
crossed the street with an air of un- 
concern. He had a drink, a glass of 
beer in the. White Owl Saloon, and 
then moved on down the street to 
see that his horse was getting the 
proper care at the livery stables. 

Out of the corners of his eyes he 


~ saw that Calloway was following 


him. A hard little smile flicked its 
way across his face. Men had fol- 
lowed him before. He would let this 
Mr. Calloway come right along, and 
be’sure to give him something to re- 
member a man by. 


T “midnight a man _ rocked 
A through the doorway to the 
® office of the jail. He spun 
around on his heel, and fell in a 
gasping heap in front of Sheriff Milt 
Walker’s desk. 
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It was Mr. Alf Calloway. One eye 
was completely closed, the lump a 
bulging, black mass of bruised flesh 
that looked as if Mr. Calloway was 
trying to sprout a horn. The left 
eye was but little better. A trip- 
hammer fist had knocked off the 
most of the eyebrow. The gentle- 
man was beaten to a pulp. Seme- 
body had given him an old-fashioned 
mule-whipping, a regular hound- 
stomping, one that would take him 
weeks to recover from. 

“What in the hell’s the matter?” 
snarled the sheriff, white-faced and 
on his feet, one hand clawing crazily 
toward the butt of a gun as if he did 
not recognize this thing in front of 
him. “Good God, man, you're as 
bloody as a hog!” 

“°E did it!” cackled the deputy 
shrilly, his voice changed to an old, 
old woman’s whimper because of all 
the aches and several missing teeth. 
“T kept follerin’ im. *E didn’t seem 
to notice, ’e didn’t. Atter dark ’e et 
supper in the Mother’s Care Café. I 


kept after im. °E was waitin’ in the: 


dark awhile ago. *E ’e beat 
the ’ell outa me. "E—” 

“Go to the doctor’s and get fixed 
up!” ordered Walker. “Don’t let 
anybody but the doctor see you just 
yet. Hustle! I’ve had another party 
trailing our new marshal. One of 
the Burton Boys. He’sees the fly in 
the honéy right away. Our new 
marshal is no marshal. Damn ’im, 
he’s the last of the Yardley Gang— 
the one man who got away! Get the 
hell out of here. Tm fixing right 
now for things to begin to pop. We'll 


have that bird strung to a limb be-. 


fore morning.’ 

Walker whirled back to the dak: 
For some crazy reason he started 
buckling on a second pair of guns 
when Calloway staggered out the 
door and rocked off down the street 


like a drunk. 


A light footstep caused the sheriff 
to whirl. A pair of six-shooter muz- 
zles were starigg him in the face. 
Over the shining barrels a long, sad 
face was smiling at him. A gentle 
voice spoke. 

“Easy, friend. It won’t take long. 
I waited until your little trailer pup 
got out of the way. Our business 
will be short, Walker. I suspect you 
know what it’s about. It concerns 
the robbing of a widow and sending 
her to her grave. You made her 
only daughter sign over their little 
ranch to you. The law was behind 
you. You used it. You hounded 
the woman’s husband until he went 
stark mad. You played out Charley 
Yardley the same way. I know it 
all, you see. We're taking a ride.. 
Only one of us will live to see the — 
sun rise, Walker.” 

“You .. . you can’t do this to 
me!” gasped the sheriff. “Um . 
I'm the . . . the sheriff of Saddle 
Rock!” 

“And do you know who I am?” 
The man with the guns turned his. 
head a little to one side. There was 
something strangely wistful in those 
mild blue eyes, something soft and 
sad and amazingly tender. “I once 
got a break like a little dead boy I 
used to know, a_ smiling, good- 
natured little fellow, who begged and 
coaxed until we rode all the way up 
here from Mexico with him so that 
he could put a few flowers on his 
mother’s grave. Sentimental clap- 
trap? Well”—he shrugged—“maybe 
so. But we’re only little boys once, 
Mr. Sheriff. We stay men a long, 
long time. No matter. I was his 
friend. Tonight I am your master, 
the old Grim Reaper looking you in 
the-eye over the barrels of the little 
boy’s father’s guns. And now, Mr. 
Sheriff”—his voice dropped to a soft 
whisper—* ‘we ride to’ keep a ren- 
dezvous.” 


° 
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“Help! Help! One of the Yardley 
Gang’s got me! One of the Yardley 
Gang’s taking me out to kill me! 
’ Help! Help! For God’s sake, save 

me Save me! Save me!” 

__ The baying voice filled the town. 
Late drinkers at the bars plunged to 
the sidewalks, rushing for their 
horses. Saddle Rock had come to 
life as if bombshells were raining 
down on the main street and throw- 
"ing even the sleepers out of their 
beds and sending them flying for 
their horses. 


ever happened to the town. 
Down Main Street plunged two 
riders, a tall man on a fire-ball black, 
‘a wall-eyed, high-headed hellion 
horse. Beside the fire-ball galloped a 


|: was the most terrible thing that 


white stallion in whose saddle rode .. 


’ the sheriff of Saddle Rock with his 
wrists fastened to the saddlehorn 
with his own handcuffs. 

All of Saddle Rock toek up the 
chase. It was ride, ride, and ride! 
They spared no horseflesh. They rode 
’ hard into the deep, dark hills. ‘They 
swung northward toward the Devil 
Drums. Stabbing blazes of light 
drove them back several times. 
_ Driven to desperation at last, men 
started firing at the two fleeing rid- 


ers, keeping their bullets as far away | 
from the man on the white horse as 


they could. 

“They’re headin’ toward the cabin 
where the Yardley Gang was killed 
off’ bawled one of the pursuing 


horsemen. “What’s the meanin’ of 
~ it, boys!” 
“Don’t: ax questions, “Alex!” 


barked back another far-reaching 
voice. “Just ride! Ride like hell!” 

“Took!” 
“Why, them horses ahead are leavin’ 
us behind now as if we was tied to a 
gatepost! Gawd A’ mighty, gents, 
watch ’em fly!” 


yelped another voice. 


“They’re headin’ for that cabin, 


just the same! Come on, boys. We'll - 


do the best we can to keep up.” 
And it was like that until dawn, 
and when dawn came they were 
sneaking up on the cabin in_the 
graying light. There was something 
fearful about the spot now. Many 
men in that crowd could not forget 
that night of the fight, and the morn- 
ing that had followed it. They had 
been cheerful and boisterous then, 
with everybody laughing and talking 
about what they were going to do 
with the reward money. Now they 


were silent and grim, keeping back 


until the light brightened. 

“There’s Milt’s fancy white hoss,” 
whispered a man at last. “See? 
Grazin’ just west of the cabin with 
his bridle an’ saddle pulled off? An’ 
. an’ there’s somethin’ else hang- 
in’ in that tree. Good Gawd, boys, 
it’s Milt hung by his own saddle 


Tope!” 


' An’ . . . an’ look at this letter 
pinned to his brisket!” A man was 
yelping that a short time later. 
“Read it, boys! If all it says is true, 
we oughta hung Milt ourselves, an’ 
woulda *f we'd had nerve enough. 
| Be I wonder if it’s true.” 
“Some of it, the most of it, yeah!” 
chimed in another man shortly after- 
ward. “Milt did clean out the 
Widow Yardley. Why, hell, that’s 
what— Saree crushed the letter 
into a balling fist—“let the buzzard 
hang where he hangs. Damn if Vl 
stram my back by cuttin’ such a 
hombre down. 
buzzard. He— Say, look yonder, 


“will yuh!” — 
High up on a sharp-backed ridge 


to westward, a tall figure on a big 


black horse had appeared, sitting — 


there looking down at the valley as 
the light grew brighter and daylight 
seemed to fling like an all-illuminat- 


‘ing rocket over the hills. 


He’s lower than a - 


e > 
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“The last of the Yardley Gang!” 
whispered a man tensely. “Somethin’ 
tells me I'd like to have that fella for 
a friend. Gimme yore old telescope, 
Dink! If that ain’t Annie Yardley 
on her yellow mare, then I’m the 
worst hoss thief unhung!” 

“Annie Yardley, it is!” chirped in 
another man, shading his eyes with 
his hands. “The last of the Yardleys 
goin’ to the last of the Yardey Gang! 
Dammit, gents, there’s somethin’ 
right an’ purty about it. Somethin’ 
kinda like yuh expect. All that 
Yardley breed was hell for stickers 
to kinfolks or friends!” 


HERE was something deep 
and tender about it up there 
on the great ridge. Not a man 
was following them. Not a shot was 
fired. The girl rode straight to him 
with something shining in eyes which 
seemed to wear a crystal glaze of 
tears. He took her hand. | 
Knee to knee they turned away, 
their voices mute, something in each 
throat choking them and keeping 
back the words. Miles away on the 
rim of a great divide they turned 
and looked back along the trail they 
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had come. No one was yet following 
them. No one would ever ride hard 
on Long George Devine’s trail again. 
This was the end of all that, the past 
dropping behind him to be only a 
memory, the future opening wide 
ahead. 

“T intended to shoot him with Bill 
Yardley’s guns. I changed my mind. 
Have you any doubts about going 
away with me, Annie?” 

“Not one in the world!” she told 
him gently. “Every letter Billy 
wrote told me more and more about 
you, George.” Her eyes were swim- 
ming again. “That’s why I kept the 
job at the post office. I wanted 
every letter. I... . I guess I have 
been waiting for you a long time.” 

“And, Annie’—he took her 

“quickly into his arms, his own eyes 
suddenly shining, his voice filled with 
a great tenderness—‘“I’ve been wait- 
ing, too. There’s a little ranch south 
of the line that’s waiting, also—a 
sleepy little Spanish village, warm 
by day and cool at night with the 
desert stars looking down. It’s all 
mine, and what is mine forever be- 
longs to you.” 


END. 


eens. | 
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Dead Man’s Gamble 


TEVE BARTO opened the 
telegram with misgivings. 
He knew no one would 
telegraph him money, nor 
would anyone telegraph him 

that a good job was waiting. 

“So it must be bad news,” he re- 
flected gloomily. “Somebody’s dead 
ore else one of my relatives is busted 
and wants a loan.” 

He opened the folded sheet in the 
yellow envelope and read: 


ENOCH BARTO DIED TODAY AT 


THE COUNTY HOSPITAL STOP YOU. 


ARE REQUESTED TO BE PRESENT 
AT THE READING OF THE WILL. 
ABNER SLADE. 


*So Uncle Enoch’s dead,’ Steve 
- mused, and his eyes grew troubled 
and sad. “I always did like him. 
He used to ride me pretty hard and 
preached a lot about the importance 
of loyalty to your ‘relatives and 
friends, but he was a dead game 
sport.” Steve’s eyes brightened. 
“Tl bet when he reached the pearly 
gates ‘he flipped a coin with St. 
Peter to decide whether he should 
be admitted or go elsewhere. Uncle 
Enoch always claimed a man who 
wouldn’t take a chance would never 
get rich or be happy.” 


Steve put the telegram into his 
pocket, boarded a street car and 
rode out to a modest cottage on the 
outskirts of town. He knocked on 
the door, and a woman admited him. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Kamp,” he 
' said cheerfully, “Is Rose home?” 
He nodded at a man sitting in the 


living room reading a paper. “Hello, 


Mr. Kamp,” he said. 


The man grunted and continued 
reading. Mr. and Mrs. Kamp would 


be Steve’s father and mother-in-law 


one of these days if all went well, 
and they didn’t like the idea at all. 
They had heard a lot about Steve’s 
Uncle Enoch, his willingness to take 
a chance on a long shot and his dar- 
ing ventures in the cattle business in 
Montana and the logging game in 
the Puget Sound country. They 
thought Steve took after his uncle’ 
and they believed only unhappiness 
would come to their daughter, Rose, 
if she married him. 

Knowing the ways of young peo- 
ple, the Kamps didn’t objegt too 
seriously. .They were afraid Rose, 
whochad a mind of her own, might 
be stampeded into an elopement. 
Their hope lay in the belief that the 


girl would come to her senses, as 


they termed it, or that Steve would 
fail to settle down and save his 
money, in which event they thought 
their daughter might grow disgusted. 


‘RS. KAMP called up the 
stairs to her daughter and 
presently Rose came down. 

She was blond and lovely, but there 
was strength of character in her face, 
and fire in her blue eyes. Steve, 
rangy, darkly handsome towered 
above her. She was nineteen; he, 
twenty-two. 

“Bad news, Rose,” he said, “Uncle, 
Enoch died.” 

She read the telegram. “You'll 
want to be there in time for the 
funeral, of course,” she said. 
“Sure. Uncle Enoch always said 
he could count on me being there 
because I loved him,” Steve an- 
swered. 

“And what of the others, your 
cousins?” 

“They'll be there too because it 
was the thing to do. Ive got a 
very proper bunch of cousins,” Steve 
explained. “They don’t do the 
things that aren’t done. That’s why 
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they didn’t approve of Uncle Enoch. 
And they’re tighter’n hell.” 

“Tf you were tighter you'd save 
money faster, Steve,” Mr. Kamp 
‘growled. “Did your uncle leave 
much of an estate, or did he lose his 
_ shirt backin’ long-shot loggin’ and 
cattle ventures?” 

“‘Here’s the telegram,” Steve an- 
‘swered, tossing it over. “You read 
it 

Kamp read it through twice. “It 
says to come for the readin’ of the 
will. That looks like he left an es- 
tate. But hold-on, he died in the 
‘county hospital. That means he was 
busted or didn’t have land he could 
borrow money on.” 

“It looks that way,” admitted 
Steve. “If I’d have known it, he 
‘could’ve had what money I’ve 
-saved.” 

“I wouldn’t go out if I was you,” 
Kamp advised him. “You'll be out 


the cost of a trip West and then 


those precious cousins of yours may 
stick you for the funeral expenses.” 

“Dad,” Rose protested. 

“He can’t do his Uncle Enoch any 
good now,” her father insisted. “So 
why go? It'll cost him all of his sav- 
ings—” 

Mrs. Kamp gave her husband the 
family eye, which plainly ordered 
him to be silent. Later when they 
were alone she said, “After all, if 
Steve spends his savings, the wed- 
ding will be postponed just that 
much longer. Rose has agreed not 
to marry him until he can make a 
- five-hundred-dollar down - payment 
on a home. 
word.” 

“T guess you're right,” her hus- 
band admitted. “Let the young 
fool give his sentiment a good airing. 
Maybe he'll go broke.” * 

_ Steve, meanwhile was talking 


things over with Rose. “I’m going 


informed him. 


And she'll keep her Jed, 


_ estate. 


to place my savings in a checking 
account to draw on im ease of emer- 
gency,” he told her. “But I'm going 
to ride the blind baggage West and 
save railroad fare.” 

“Oh, Steve, isn’t that dangerous?” 
Rose said worriedly. 

“No. Tve beat my way all over 
the West from British Columbia to 
the Mexican border and as far East 
as the Mississippi,” he laughed. “I 
won’t spend a dollar if I can help it. 
The money came hard, and each dol- 
lar spent means it’s just that much 
longer before we can marry. You're 
too good for me,” he smiled, “and 
I’m scared stiff someone worthwhile. 
will come along and steal you from 
under my nose.” : 

“Don’t be silly, Steve,” Rose said 
softly, “You know you wouldn’t let 
anyone steal me from you. And 
neither would I.” 


Steve Barto left that night. Sev- 


eral days later he unloaded from a 


blind baggage on the outskirts of 
Seattle, dodged policemen, made his 
way to a hobo jungle, washed up 
and caught a street car into town. 
He registered at a cheap hotel, sent 
his clothing out to be sponged .and 
pressed, and presented himself at the 
lawyer’s office late that afternoon. 


__ “The will will be read to-morrow 


morning at ten o’clock,” Abner Slade 
“The funeral is two 
o'clock in the afternoon. You're the 
last. You look somewhat the worse 
for wear.” 

“TI beat my way,” Steve explained. 

The lawyers old blue eyes twin- 
“Your uncle would’ve liked 
that. You were his favorite. He used 
to worry for fear your cousins might 
beat you out of your share ef the 
That was when he was 
worth five hundred thousand. There 
isn’t much of an estate now, I’m 
sorry to say.” 
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TEVE entered Abner Slade’s of- 
fice at five minutes of ten the 
next morning. His cousins 

were sitting about. A polite mur- 
mur of greeting filled the room as he 
came through the door. He went 
the rounds, shaking hands, keenly 
conscious of appraising glances. 
With his cousins, success was gauged 
by the texture of a man’s clothing. 

As Slade began to read the will 
Steve thought of smug, well-fed buz- 
zards gathering for a feast. All 
some of them needed were wings and 
a deep-blue sky to fly in. 

The will was several years old. As 
Abner Slade read the various items 
he would add, “No longer included 


~~ jn the estate as this item was sold 
~ -to take care of financial reverses.” 


“Here is: the meat of the entire 
_ will,” the lawyer said at length. “ ‘I 
direct that my body be buried in a 
grave in Green Glen located on my 
Wild Cherry Valley timberlands. 
And to those of my heirs who carry 
out my wish I give and bequeath 
said timberlands.’ ” Mr. Slade looked 
up. “You are familiar with the 
glen?” he asked. 

The others nodded. Mr. Casper 
Barto spoke up. 

“T think we should all understand 
Uncle Enoch died insolvent,” he said 
pompously. “He died as a ward of 
the county, without our knowledge.” 

A murmur of horror swept through 
the cousins. 


“T take it,” Steve said, “that none 


of you were notified.” 
“Casper Barto nodded gravely. 

“That being the case,” Steve con- 
tinued, “we can make it up to Uncle 
Enoch. by carrying out his wish and 
burying him in Green Dell.” 

“The Cherry Valley holdings have 
been pretty well logged,” the lawyer 
informed him. “The taxes haven’t 
been paid in several years. The 
county has put up the property at 


tax sales but there have been no bid- 
ders.” 

“Suppose we chip in, make a deal 
with the county, and buy the glen,” 
— suggested. “And let the rest 
go 

“At the risk of being termed a 
tightwad,” Casper said, “and in view 
of poor business conditions, gen- 
erally, I feel we should take care of 
tits er last ex- 
pense in a more modest manner. I’d 
suggest cremation. Ten or fifteen 
dollars each will care for everything.” 

“Tm against that proposition,” 
Steve said bluntly. “I’m for carry- 
ing out the terms of the will. Uncle 
Enoch helped all of us. Now we're 
trying to get out from under and 
hide behind the fact the country’s 
having hard times. We can swing 
it without hurting any of us too 
much.” He waited for some one to 
agree, and when there was only si- 
lence he snapped, “All right, sign 
over your rights to the property to 
me, and I'll carry out the terms of 
the will.” 

Steve could see his wedding day 
disappearing over a distant horizon, 
but there was no avoiding the issue. 

“May the rest of us retire to your 
private office, Mr. Slade,” Casper 
asked, “and discuss this matter?” 

“Tt’s all right with me,” Steve 
said. He lit a cigarette, walked to the 
window and stared at the Cascade 


Mountains in the East. He was 
thinking of Rose. 
“She'll approve,’ he thought. 


“She’s that kind. But it’s going to 
be mighty tough postponing our 
plans.” 

In another office his cousins were 
having a serious discussion. 

“Steve is younger than the = 
of us,’ Casper was saying. “He’s 
sentimental and impractical. And 
he’s ready to go ahead alone if we 
won’t help him.” 
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“What’s the land worth?” Zeke 


Barto inquired. He was even 
stingier than Casper. But he was 
very cautious. “You’ve investi- 


gated, haven’t you?” 

Casper nodded. ‘It’s not worth 
much, since it can be bought for the 
taxes,” he explained. “But that isn’t 
all. Many years ago Uncle Enoch 
was in a jam. He had logged off a 
big area and had the logs piled in 
- cold decks along the railroad right 
of way. A syndicate, out to break 
Enoch, smashed the Jog market, 
hoping to break him. A great train- 
load was on the way out when Enoch 
heard of the market crash. He or- 
dered the train to stop on the ridge 
above Green Dell, then he put his 
loggers to work unloading. The logs 
rolled down the steep bank and filled 
in the bottom. He sent the train 
back for other loads until everything 
he had cut was in the Dell. It was 
~ choked with logs.” 


“T remember that,” said Zeke. “He ' 


said they could rot before he’d give 
em away.’ 

“He must have ia he would 
lose his logging railroad,’ Casper 
continued, “because he cleaned the 
back country. When the time came, 
he did lose his equipment. And he 


also made good his threat to let the. 


logs rot before he'd give them away. 
I cut into several of them last week. 
They're worthless. Those logs will 
have to be removed before Uncle 
Enoch can be buried in Green Dell,” 
he concluded significantly. “It will 
cost several hundred dollars.” 
“That settles it, then,” Zeke said 
briskly. ; 
it if he wants it.” The others 
nodded, and they all filed back into 
Slade’s office. 
“We've decided,” Casper informed 
Steve, “that we aren’t interested in 
Uncle Enoch’s will. If you want to 


“Let the young fool have 


go ahead, that is your business. We 
are assuming, of course, the will 
covers all of his property.” He 
looked at the lawyer with faint sus- 
picion. 

“Everything,” “Slade assured him. - 
He summoned his secretary and 
dictated a document and presented 
it for the others to sign. 

“That winds up everything, ladies 
and gentlemen,” he said: “You are 
freed from all obligation to carry out 
your late uncle’s somewhat -senti- 
mental wishes. Mr. Steve Barto; 
here, has assumed everything. It is 
none of my business, of course, but 
I feel that it would have been more 
fitting if you had gone ahead and 
jointly taken care of the final rest- 
ing place.” 

“As you suggest,’ Casper said 
coldly, “It is none of your business.” 

When the others had gone the 
lawyer shook Steve’s hand heartily. 
“Your uncle once said, ‘Slade, in a 
pinch I’m sure of one nephew back- 
ing my hand to the grave—Steve 
Barto! And you’ ve just confirmed 
his predictions.” 


HE following morning Steve 
started for Green Glen. It 

, was a long walk over the old 
logging-road bed. “The rails had 
long since been removed, and alders 
were. growing -between the rotting 
ties. It was nearly noon when he 
looked down into the glen. His 
pulse quickened as he looked down 
on dozens of fine fir logs. He knew 
they must be big, and suitable for 
number one lumber because of the 
thickness of the bark. 

He descended and walked slowly 
from log to log. ‘““This is the biggest 
cold deck I ever laid eyes on. There's . 
a small fortune in logs right here,” 
he thought. “I can’t understand 


how the others let this slip through - 
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their fingers. The top layer alone 
will clear the glen and leave every- 
thing in fine shape.” 

He drove the ax he had brought 
along into the nearest log. 
shattered under the impact and the 
bit disappeared in rotting wood. “So 
that’s why they laid off,’ Steve 
mused 

He moved from log to log, driving 
in the ax, tearing away the rotting 
wood in the hope of finding sound 
wood. There wasn’t a log that he 
examined that a sawmill would buy. 

He returned to the lawyer’s office 
and reported what he had found. 

“It is my business,” the lawyer 
told him, “to carry out the terms 
of my client’s will, and warn nobody. 
Enoch told me five years ago the fir 
would rot unless he could do some- 
thing with them in a hurry. What 
are your plans?” 

“Draw every cent I’ve saved,” 
Steve answered. “Rent a cheap 
donkey engine and take it over the 
old right of way under its own 
power. 
alders, but we'll get there. I can 
lift those logs and drop ’em into 
Wild Cherry Creek. Anything to 
get them out of the glen. Then [lt 
arrange a grave—the kind he would 
want. Sings 

“Now, can I borrow pen and 
paper? I’ve got to write my girl a 
letter and tell her we can’t marry 
for a while.” 


The lawyer lowered his voice as 
he stopped by his secretary’s desk. 
“Take a look at a man,” he said, 
nodding toward Steve. “He’s mort- 
gaging his.future and perhaps losing 
his girl to carry out a duty. Id like 
to help the cuss out, damned if I 
_ wouldn’t, but you know what Enoch 
Barto said.” 

“T certainly do,” the girl answered. 
“He said if you paid a dime toward 


The bark 


We'll mow down plenty of | 


office for mail. 


his funeral expenses he’d haunt you. 
He said if none of his relatives would 
assume the burden, then the county 
could bury him in the potter’s field. 
But he didn’t die like a man who ex- 
pected to be busied there.” 

“You bet he didy’t,” the lawyer 
agreed. He picked up an envelope 
and several pieces of paper and took’ 
them over to Steve. 


TEVE wrote his letter, wired 

for his savings, then scouted 

around-for a second-hand don- 
key engine. 

“T was up to Enoch Barto’s funeral 
the other day and saw you there,” 
said the equipment man he went to 
see. “It seemed like you was the 


only one in the lot that felt bad. 


But, son, it'll cost you more’n you 
think to clear Green Glen. That 
glen is deep and you'll have to move 
a pile of logs. What’ll you do with 
’em?”’ 

“Pile °em around on the bench 
above,” Steve answered. 


“You'll have to handle ’em several 
times. If you pile ’em near the edge 
they'll roll back in. And if they 
start rollin’, they’ll kill all the young 
trees in the glen.” 

Steve went back to Green Glen 
and again studied the area intently. 
The glen opened onto Wild Cherry 
Creek which brawled its way to the 
salt waters of Puget Sound. Sud- 
denly something occurred to him, 
and a grin spread ever his face. 

He returned to town and waited 
until his money arrived. Then he 
bought a large quantity of blasting 
powder. He hired several pack 
horses, loaded the powder onto their 
backs and headed for the glen. 
When he took back the horses sev- 
eral days later he stopped at the post 
There were two let- 


ters. He opened the one in Rose’s 
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handwriting first. It was a nice long 
letter, full of expressions of faith and 
encouragement, and a firm rejection 
of his offer to release her from their 
engagement, Steve's eyes _bright- 
ened. He had known that Rose 
would feel that way, but it was good 
to have her say it. 

The second letter was tears Mr. 
Kamp. It was terse and to the 

point: 


This action on your part, Steve, de: 


serves praise. . But we are living i in a prac- 
tical world. You must realize that it will 
be several years before you can hope to 
establish a home for Rose and that she is 
losing the best years of her life, waiting. 
You offer her release. You must know 
she will refuse. If you are the generous 
young fellow Rose has always held you to 
be, you will not offer her release; you will 
give it to her, 


“They’ ve always tried to break us 
up,” Steve thought bitterly, “and 
this gives them the chance they’ve 
been looking for. 
this time. There’s no need of me 
kidding myself, they’re dead right.” 


He went over to the hotel, sat down — 
at a desk, and wrote a letter break- 
ing the engagement. He mailed the 
letter and took the trail for Green 


Glen. 


Steve drove 
mercy in the days that followed. 
He drilled a hole into the side of 


a mountain at a point above the 
- ereek. Then he carried the powder 


into the hole, arranged a long fuse, 
filled in the hole and was ready. He 
touched a match to the fuse, crossed 


the stream, climbed up the oposite ° 


bank and took refuge behind'‘a huge 
cedar snag. 

Gray smoke drifted lazily from the 
burning fuse, then vanished as the 
- fuse burned its way through the dirt 
‘covering the powder. Steve braced 


himself for a shock, then suddenly 
‘the earth shook with a sullen roar.’ 


But they’re right | 


himself without 


Dirt ‘and rocks shot across the 
canyon, struck down young trees 
and ripped through the brush. But 
there was no tremendous explosion. 
The sheer mountain began slipping. 
Great cracks opened, then a tremen- 
dous slide roared into the creek bed. 
Tt piled higher and higher, the base 
increasing its thickness as the crest 
lifted. Wild Cherry Creek began 


- piling up behind the dam. 


Steve was watching the water two 
days later when a boy shouted at 
him from across the almost dry creek 
bed. “Slade wants to see you,” he 
said. “Say, the game warden is go- 
in’ to be hoppin’ mad when he finds 
out you’ve dammed the creek. Every 
pool is full of trout. Anybody can 
catch ’em.” 

“More grief,” Steve thought.. He 
joined the boy and followed the 
creek toward the sound. It emptied 
into salt water a mile from a small 
mill town. 

He found Abner Slade registered 


at the little hotel. 


“I wish you'd told me you ‘in- 
tended to dam the creek,” Slade said 
when he admitted Steve to his room. 
“T've had a tough time keeping you 
out of jail. The game commission 
raised the devil. He finally had to 
close the creek to fishing to save the 
trout. What’s the idea?” 

“T figgered the water would back 
up, fill Green Glen and float that 
cold deck of logs. Then I planned 
to float the logs out of the glen into 
the lake behind the dam. When the 
dam goes out, it will take the logs 
with it, the glen will be drained and 
look pretty much as it did before.” 

“Hm-m-m! Very © interesting,” 
said Slade. “Come with me, I want 
you to meet a young lady.” 

“I’m not interested,” Steve an- 
swered. “Besides, I’m busted and I 


~couldn’t ‘take a girl out even if I 


t4 


. her arms from his neck. 
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wanted to. I haven’t money enough 
to flag a bread wagon.’ 

“The least you can do is meet 
her,’ Slade insisted. “She’s been 
asking about you.” 

“All right,” Steve growled. “But 
I'm not going to take her out. I’m 
too busy.” 


hall to a door and knocked. 
The door opened and Steve 
found himself with a girl in his arms. 
“Rose!” he said when he unwound 
“What’re 


= Git led the way down the 


you doing out here?” 

“When I got your letter I knew 
the folks had written you,” Rose 
said. “Mother admitted it. So ’m 
pine Steve, we're going to be mar- 
ried.” 


Abner Slade was chuckling = 


Steve’s bewildered face. ‘“You’ve 
got some telephone poles up there 
that should be worth something in 
five years,” the lawyer said, “Tl 
loan you fifty dollars on ’em. That 
should fix you up for the parson, 
the license and a month’s grub.” 
_ “All right,” Steve said resignedly. 
“Let’s find the parson.” He smiled 
at Rose. “You don’t know what 
you're letting yourself in for, honey, 
but ’'m a weak man. I haven’t the 
nerve to send you back home, so I 
guess [ll have to marry you.” 
After the wedding Steve rented 
a pack horse, loaded it with tent, 
blankets, ‘cooking utensils and grub, 
then headed up Wild Cherry Creek. 
The water was nearing the crest of 
the dam when they arrived and the 
cold deck in the glen was floating. 
“Logs!” Steve said happily. “Just 
worthless fir logs, but there’s always 
been a Barto logging in the Puget 
Sound country. Do you like the 
woods and the mountains, Rose? If 
you do, Pil carry on, and keep a 


Barto logging in the Puget Sound 
country.” 

“T love it,’ Rose told him hap- 
pily. 

Steve rolled out early the follow- 
ing morning to check on the dam. 
He didn’t want the water going out 
until he had cleared the glen. But 
it appeared to be about the same. 
Evidently the stream was filling 
some long, level canyon up the 
creek. 

He drove the pike pole into a 
rotten fir log and started it towards 
the lake behind the dam. He sent 
a second, third and fourth after it. 
Shortly before noon he had cleared 
away half of the top layer of logs. 
Those below were jammed and he 
thought he might need powder to 
make them come to the surface. _ 

Rose called him to lunch and 
while they were eating Steve heard 
the deep boom of bumping logs. He — 
ran down to the bank of the glen. 
The logs below had breken loose 
and were coming to the surface. 
Suddenly Steve tensed. 

“Rose,” he shouted almost hys- 
terically. “Look! Cedar logs!” 

“What of it?” Rose asked, bewil- 
dered. “Fir, cedar, spruce, it’s all 
one to me.” 

“But it won’t be,” Steve assured 
her. “Get your things, quick. We’re 
going to town and catch Slade be- 
fore he leaves.” 


T was evening when Steve and 
Rose arrived in the little mill 
town. The hotel clerk told them 

Slade was in his room. They ran 
up the stairs and knocked on the 
lawyer’s door. He looked at their 
flushed, excited faces and smiled 
knowingly. 

“Sit down,” he invited. 

“The upper layer of logs is fir,” 

Steve panted. “But everything un- 


~ Sound shingle mills.” 


der is cedar. 
is sound. 
“the creek, rafted and sold to Puget 


Fir rots, but the cedar 
It can be floated down 


He paused as 
a sudden thought struck him. “Ts 
there any way my precious cousins 
‘ can cut in on me when they hear 
the news?” : 

“None at all,” Slade assured him. 
“They surrendered all rights to the 
holdings, as is and where is. Years 
ago when a syndicate tried to whip 
your Uncle Enoch he dumped the 
cedar into the glen, then covered 
them with fir logs. He claimed they 
were his ace in the hole when things 
looked bad. When he was taken 
sick I urged him to call in a logger, 
tell him what he had and sell out 
at the market price.” 

“And he refused?” 

“Yes,” the lawyer answered. “He 
said, ‘Slade, that cedar is worth 
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twenty thousand. This is my last 
illness. No need of wasting it on 
me, or telling the world I’m worth 
that much. I don’t want my 
nephews fighting over it. I want it 
to go to the one who is willing to 
take a chance, and who thinks 
enough of me to dig into his jeans 
to carry out my last wishes. [ve a 
hunch that wild cat, Steve, will be 
the man.’ And he was right,” the 
lawyer concluded. “It looks like 
you two might take a nice, comfort- 
able honeymoon to Niagara Falls.” 

“Tt looks nothing of the sort,” 
Mrs. Steve Barto said, looking up 
at her husband. “It looks as if we 
had better think about getting that 
cedar down to the mills and then 
look around for something to work 
on until the piling and telephone 
poles are ready to be cut. That's 
the kind of honeymoon I want.” 


THE END. 


; GUN ACCURACY 
Ms discussions as to the skill of famous frontier riflemen fail ‘ 


take into consideration that in frontier times powder and lead were 
about the most expensive article of Western commerce, and were 


the basis of trade between the white men and the. Indians. 
Tn fact, the “one-shot-kill” was the feat 
If a second shot was necessary in order to bring in the 


case, riflemen wasted few shots. 
men told about. 


Such being the 


meat, the hunter rarely mentioned it. Moreover, game was plentiful and 
consequently the hunter could afford to pass up a difficult shot, knowing 
that a better one would soon be offered. As a result, the reputation of the: 
frontier rifleman was undoubtedly exaggerated,.and not even the “longue 
Carribean” of James Fenimore Cooper’s tales could have been as. accurate 
as our modern weapons, and certainly the old-time marksman could not 
afford the rifle practice of a United States Marine. 

The palm for consistent dependable accuracy undoubtedly goes to the 
boys of today: When it comes to the use of the short-barrelled. six-shooter 
under stress, the old-timer was and is hard to beat. But here again it was 
_ largely a question of environment and painstaking effort. If the lives of a 
man’s-loved ones depend on placing bullets accurately, he shoots only when 
he is, sure, and if the supply of ammunition is limited, as it generally was, 
he avoids mistakes. But by the time the short- barrelled weapon came into 
general use powder and lead were much cheaper and target practice was 
a sport to be more widely enjoyed. = 


The Story of the West 


N the year 1806 our affairs with 
Spain wore a serious aspect. At 
the very time when actual hos- 

tilities seemed imminent, Pike was 
starting his exploration of the South- 
west. Spies carried the information 
to the Spaniards who determined to 
send out a large expedition with 
three objectives: First, to. descend 
the Red River, intercept Pike’s party 
and send it back, or make the entire 
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bedy prisoners of war; secondly, to 
explore all parts of the country from 
the frontiers of the Province of New 


Mexico: to the Missouri River; 
thirdly, to make friends with the In- 
dians encountered during the jour- 
ney. 

The expedition was placed under 
the leadership of Lieut. Don Fa- 
ciendo. Malgares, a soldier with a 
distinguished -record as an: Indian 


Told in pictures and text by 


GERARD 


fighter. Malgares had under his 
command one hundred dragoons and. 
five hundred mounted militia. They 
were equipped with sufficient am- 
munition to allow them to stay six 
months in the field if necessary. 
Descending the Red River, the 
Spaniards held councils with the 


DELANO 


wrYa(Q, 


Comanches, then bore northeast, 
eventually reaching the territory of 
the Pawnee Republic. At length, 
Malgares discovered that he had 
missed Pike en route, and he and his 
men returned to Santa Fe and waited 
there until the Americans were re- 
ported in the vicinity. 


NEXT WEEK: PIKE ENTERS THE ROCKIES 
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Famous Lost Mines 


By JOHN A. 


———— 1 


— 
——— 
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EN SUBLETT once found 
bonanza gold in the Gua- 


dalupes. And somewhere 
in the labyrinthine maze 
of canyons that marks the 
point of the range south of New 
Mexico and just across the Texas 
line that rich mine still lies, awaiting 
re-discovery. The gold will be found 
at the bottom of a narrow, steep- 
walled gash in the rocks—nuggets 
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we, 


THE LOST 
SUBLETT 


of yellow metal which Ben used to 


=| SCrape up with a rake out of the 
S==— = gravel of the canyon floor. 


~—— 


He 
usually collected about a thousand 
dollars worth of the nuggets at a 
time, then returned to town. 

Ben never bothered with mere 
color, or fine gold. Why should he, 
he said, when another scratch or two 
with his rake would uncover a nug- 
get, and twenty minutes of work 
would bring in a pocketful of gold 
worth several hundred dollars. It 
was as easy as digging potatoes, and 
infinitely more profitable. 

Ben made trip after trip into the 
mountains, and never once, after he 
had discovered his mine, did he re- 
turn empty-handed. But when he 
died in 1892, the secret of his treas- 
ure spot in the vast, uncharted wil- 
derness of the Guadalupes died with 
him. © 

Many people have searched for 
old Ben’s bonanza canyon. Men 
who were quite sure they knew ex- 
actly where it lay; and others who 
were just guessing. Even Ross 
Sublett, old Ben’s son, made many 
attempts to uncover his father’s se- 
cret and locate the diggings that 
would make him a rich man, an in- 
credibly rich man, overnight. 


. 
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Ross had been to the mine many 
times. When he was just a kid his 
dad took him along in the buck- 
board for company and to look after 
the horses. Ross was always sure 
that if he once could come to the 
right location, he would recognize 
the site of the mine immediately. 

Not so long ago in speaking of it, 
he said, “I have a good recollection 
of how the mine looked. I was a 
small boy at the time my father 
took me there. We drove in an old 
buckboard. I remember distinctly 
the mine was about six miles from 
a big seep spring. It was down a 
sort of crevice and the only way to 
get to it was by a rope ladder. 


“I stayed on top with the horses - 


while dad went down and got the 
gold. When dad came up again, 
and he was never down there more 
than two or three hours, he always 
pulled the ladder up after him and 
cached it somewhere among the 
rocks. Then he would stow his bags 
of nuggets under the buckboard seat 
and we would start back for town. 
Being just a kid, I never thought 
of noting the landmarks all the way 
in.” 


HEN Ross grew older and 

a little more observant, Ben 
stopped taking him to the 
mine. Old Sublett was a queer and 
picturesque character. 
years, suffering all sorts of priva- 
tions before he finally discovered the 
mine which supplied all his wants 
for many years. Once he had made 
his find, he guarded the secret of 
his gold jealously. To all queries re- 
garding the whereabouts of his nug- 
get-strewn, clifi-walled canyon in 
we Guadalupes he had a stock re- 
ply: 
“Pardner, you'll just have to go 
out into the mountains and hunt her 
down like I done. Mebbe you can 


He toiled for 


‘find it, if you bent long enough. 


Then he would wadd slyly, a 
mebbe you can’t.” 

That is still virtually all the in- 
formation available about Ben Sub- 
lett’s golden granary in the trackless 
Guadalupes. Ben came to Texas 
from the Rockies, a poverty-stricken 
prospector and set up his tent at 
Monahans beside a section house on 
the then newly-laid steel of the 
Texas and Pacific Railroad. He was 
a widower with two little girls and 
a baby son, Ross. His wife had died 
on the long trip down from Colo- 
rado. He himself was penniless, and 
in rags. 

Old Ben, as he was always known, 
did odd jobs around the railroad. 
Section hands, and the first few set- 
tlers coming into the country in the 
wake of the Texas and Pacific 
helped materially to contribute to 
the support of the three little chil- 
dren in the prospector’s patched and 
tattered tent. 

Ben soon tired of working around 
Monahans. Prospecting was in his 
blood, an obsession. Once it was 
clear to him that his motherless 
youngsters would be taken care of 
by the townspeople, he lit out for 
the nearest mountain range with a 
meagre supply of grub. The moun- 
tains happened to be the stately 
Guadalupes. For years he made trip 
after trip into the arid mountain 
wilderness, returning empty-handed. 
He stayed home just long enough - 
to work for sufficient money to buy 
the children their most pressing 
needs, and provide himself with a 
fresh supply of grub. Then he was 
gone ee back to his beloved 
mountain canyons. 

People called him a “crazy pros- 
pector,” an “old tramp” and many 
harsher names. They were unable 
to understand his all-consuming pas- 
sion for prospecting. And Ben him- 
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self gradually soured on the human 
race. He spoke little to any one dur- 
ing those lean, hard years. His only 
speech was a muttered chant, “Tm 
coming back rich one of these times. 
Wait and see.’ 

Nobody believed him. But one 
day old Ben, the butt of endless 
rough, frontier jests, drove his famil- 
iar rickety buckboard into Odessa, 
where his family was then living. 
He pulled up in front of the Mollie 
Wilhams Saloon and alighted. Push- 
ing his way boldly up to the bar, he 
faced the barkeep squarely and in 
a tremblingly triumphant voice de- 
manded drinks for the house. 

Everybody laughed. Old Ben had 
gone off his nut completely. The 
bartender winked, as the boys lined 
up to have their customary fun with 
the old man. The bartender tried 
to think of some hilarious, crushing 
wiseerack that would send this tat- 
terdemalion scarecrow out of the 
Mollie Williams in red-faced confu- 
sion. He had done it before, often. 


He started to speak, but his mouth 


gaped open and his eyes almost 
popped out of his head. 

~~ Ben had reached in his pockets 
~ and was calmly spilling a pokefull 
‘of nuggets across the gleaming ma- 
“hogany. One or two of the yellow 
stones rolled. to the floor, and the 
barkeep stooped down to pick them 
up. 

“Leave them lay,” thundered Ben. 
“Plenty more where they came from. 
fad set out them drinks pronto. 

After i first round, downed to 
the cheers of the amazed gathering, 
Ben expanded. 

“T been poor,’ he announced. 
“Poor as all hell. But I’m rich now. 
I can buy this saloon. Shucks, I can 
buy the whole town. I’ve found 
what I’ve been looking for—one of 
the richest gold mines in the South- 


‘boasted of. 


west. Drink hearty, fellows! Drink 
hearty and often. This here celebra- 
tion is on me!” 

Next mornirg, after Odessa’s more 
or less community headache began 
to evaporate and heads cleared once 
more, the town was in an uproar 
wanting to know where Ben’s mine 
was, how he was going to work it, 
and how soon he would become a 
millionaire. 

It was Ben’s turn to smile. The 
old tramp, the crazy prospector, was 
in the saddle now and enjoying it 


immensely. 


HERE’S the mine?” he par- 

ried with a chuckle. “That’s 

for me to know, and you to 
find out. I’m going to work it my- 
seli—with a rake. [I ain’t hirimg no- 
body. Millionaire? Say, I don’t 
want a million all at once. You city 
fellows would get it away from me 
in no time. I ain’t that crazy. The 
gold will keep where it is, and Ill 


- go get it when I want it.” 


Crazy! Old Ben Sublett was 

crazy like a fox. 
At first folks thought that Ben 
didn’t really have the mine he 
That he had simply 
struck a rich pocket somewhere and 
was making a grandstand play with 
it. However, when he went back 
mto the Guadalupes and returned, 
not once but several times with a 
fresh load of virgin gold, they were 
forced to believe him. 

Ben was swamped with friends. 
His native shrewdness caused him 
to distrust their sudden overtures. 
He determined never to share his 
secret with anyone. Men tried 
every device imaginable to get him 
to divulge the location of his mine. 
Time and again they attempted to 
follow him, tracking him deep into 

Continued on page 129 
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WATER FOR ONE 


By W. RYERSON JOHNSON 
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. Water For One 


ANCY LARADAY sat 
her palomino and looked 


down at big Jim Marsh-_ 


field. Her eyes were 
wide, with that misty 
look a woman’s eyes get sometimes 
when she’s so much im love with a 
man that nothing else matters. — 
“Nancy!” Jim whispered. His big 
hand groped up for her small brown 
one. » 
‘She wouldn’t let him reach her 
hand. She pulled it away. Her lids 


’ closed down, crowding the mist from 


her blue eyes. Her voice was firm. 
“Well, who’s it to be? You or Al 

Gatrone?” 

. Jim was still seeing her eyes the 


' way they had been before they had 


narrowed with cool calculation. 

“The . .°. about the water, you 

mean?” 5 
“The water,” she nodded. 


It came to him all at once that 
there was more than water and the 


future of his Diamond Bar Y being ~ 


decided in this moment. His very 
future with Nancy Laraday seemed 
balanced in the heat waves arising 


from the bare ranch yard.’ 


She spoke again, taut words that, 
somehow, for all the soft loveliness 
of her lips, carried a sting. 

“There’s water for one! Are you 
going to take it. Or will you let it 
go to Al Gatrone?” 

Jim tried to brush aside the issue. 
“Live and let live’s my style. We've 


got along so far, usin’ the same pool. 


Till we can think of somethin’ bet- 


ter to do, we'll limit our stock in: 


proportion to our present holdin’s. 
Somethin’ like that.” 

“Al fjatrone doesn’t play that 
way, she said. “He goes out and 
gets his. It’s all or nothing for Al.” 

A twinge of jealousy — struck 


through Jim’s big body as he saw 
how sultry her eyes were when she 
spoke of Al Gatrone. Whom was 
she is love with, him or Al Gatrone? 
Sometimes he couldn’t help wonder- 
ing. 

Again she spoke. “If you can’t 
see it, everyone else can. There’s 
a showdown building up fast be- 
tween you and Al. He told me him- 
self he was coming here to have it 
out with you today. That’s why I 
came on ahead, to let you know—” 

“Uncommon kind of you,” Jim 
cut in. The line of his mouth was 
thin and his face would have been 
pale except for its range tan. It was 
the first time in all the five years 
they had known .éach other-that he 
had flared at her. She stared at him, 
lips softly parted. But he wasn’t 
through yet. He wasn’t even well 
started. Jealousy was coursing his 
veins like a fever. 

Suppose she had known Al Ga- 
trone all her life? No reason she 
should be calling him “Al”! It sug- 
gested entirely too much intimacy. 

Jim caught a deep breath and 
said: “You mean you won’t marry 
me unless I get the water. Is that 
it?” 

“Well,” she said, a curious breath- 
lessness in her voice, “that’s being 
unnecessarily blunt about it 
but I suppose it does simmer down 
to that. If you don’t get the water, 
you lose your ranch—” 

“And if I lose the ranch I lose 
you!” 

“Tf you . . . you'd save some of 
that brutal directness for Al Ga- 
trone—” She leaned forward in sad-. 
dle. “Oh, Jim, what’s happening to 
us? Listen to me. Listen.. A woman 
has to think of so many things that 
a man won’t stop to think about till 
it’s too late. If you lose this ranch, 
then what? There’s precious little 
free range left in the West. What 
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could you do but ride for someone 
else? Forty a month and found. 
You .. . you couldn’t expect me 
to live in a bunkhouse with you and 
a lot of other saddle bums!” 

“I like that .other,’ Jim said 
tightly. 

“Please, Jim,’ she pleaded. “I 
. . . I’m talking a little wild, I 
know. But I only mean— You 
-know what I mean! You're so fine, 
Jim. But you’re so easygoing that 
you let people walk all over you—” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Fight! You’ve as much right to 
that water as Al Gatrone has. 
You’ve spent five years building up 
the Diamond Bar Y. There isn’t a 
finer little whiteface herd in the val- 
Jey. Are you just going to sit back 
and let Al Gatrone take over?” 

From around the corner of the 
ranchhouse sounded the jogging beat 
of hoofs on hard-packed dirt. 

“This must be Al now!” Nancy 
said in a voice of hushed alarm. 


Be her guess was wrong. It 


wasn’t the blustery owner of 

the Slash Triangle who came 
riding into sight. It was a scrawny 
little wire-haired puncher she had 
never seen before. He slumped in 
~ the saddle with a sorry-don’t-care 
expression on his stubbled face. He 
wore a threadbare shirt and patched 
Levis, and looked as though he had 
quit bucking life and was content to 
hang on with a bare existence. 

But when he passed close by and 
lifted his hat with a nod, she saw 
that his eyes were alive with a sub- 
dued burning. One other thing she 
couldn’t help noticing: a disfiguring 
scar on his cheek that pulled one 
corner of his mouth up in a perpetu- 
ally sardonic grin. 

He rode on toward the near har- 
ness shed and dismounted. 


“overboard with worry, 


“Who in the world is that?” she 
asked. 

“That's Cat-paw Pete,” Jin told 
her, smiling soberly. “Gets his name 
from the bullet scar on his cheek.” 

“Where'd you find him?” 

“He just come dette in.’ 

_ “Riding?” 

“No; walkin’.” 

ef thought so.” Nancy-shook ae 
head slowly. “There never was any- 
one like you, Jim. Never. Any. 


_range waif from a maverick coyote 


to a tribe of Indians out of the San 
Berdoo hills, you’d take in.’ 

“Cat-paw’ s right handy - around 
the place,” Jim defended. “He earns 
his keep. 

“What,” she asked pointedly, “will 
he do when Al Gatrone’s using your 
ranchhouse for one of his line 
shacks?” Sone 

Jim unbent a little. “You’re way 

honey. 
Things’ll smooth out—” 

This time the man who came rid- 
ing was Al Gatrone all right. They 
could hear the hoof-drumming of 
his. big black from a long way off. 
While they watched, he came on in 
a boiling of dust, riding the way he 
always rode, with his horse in a 
lather. Almost on top of them, he 
pulled up fast, the spade bit tor- 
turing the mouth of the horse, caus- 
ing him to rear, snorting, on his hind 
egs. 

He was a big man, Al Gatrone, 
almost as big as Jim Marshfield; 
wider across the shoulders as a mat- 
ter of fact, though lacking a little 
of Jim’s height. He was handsome 
in a virile, animal way. He sat his - 
saddle with truculent ease, survey- 
ing them both with his bold glance. - 

“Light and sit,” Jim invited. 

“You better hear me out first,” 
Gatrone answered. “Then I'll doubt 
you'll be repeatin’ the invitation.” — 

“T’m listenin’,” Jim said. 


a 
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“Jl review a‘point or two for you. ° 


Five years ago, Marshfield, you 
“come on here from God knows where 
and started buildin’ up a herd. That 
“was all right. 

in these parts a man can throw new 
cows onto the range as Jong as 

‘there’s an excess of water to drink 
for those already there. I didn’t 
“make any kick about you comin’ in; 

I welcomed you.” : 


“Tm still listenin’,” 


Jim said 


_ shortly, when Gatrone paused to , 


flash a glance at Nancy to observe 
the impression he was making. 

“And I’m still doi’ the talkin’,” 
Gatrone barked. “In five years 
things has changed. Our herds have 
obuilt up till the range won’t hold 
- em. One of us has got to go!” 


“T don’t see it that way,” Jim said. 


slowly. “We can scale down our 
.. beefs and look around for other 
range—” 

_ “There’s water for one.” Gatrone 
_ rose in his stirrups. “I’m that one!” 


“Why are you?” Jim asked, still © 


__ keeping his voice down. 

“Because I say so.” 

“Tt ain’t thick enough. Come 
again.” 

“All right, then. 
willin’ to fight for it! 


Because I’m 
You’re not.” 


“Don’t stack too many blue chips 


‘on. it,” Jim said softly. 
The Slash Triangle owner said, 
“Huh!” disgustedly. Then: “Til 
give you two thousand cash for 
everything but the one bronc that 
you put under you ridin’ away from 
here. You can head out tonight.” 
T was a penny-ante offer. Still 
| Jim didn’t raise his voice at the 
insult, There was merely weari- 
ness in his tone as he answered: 
“Now I'll review a point or two 
for you. You claim you never 
kicked about me comin’ in five years 
ago. That’s a double-distilled lie! 


4 


Accordin’ to custom ° 


“You did everything you could to 


erowd me off the range. Little mean — 
things, like scarin’ off my riders by 
snipin’ at *em with long-range rifle 
shots. Like drivin’ my breedin’ 
stock into loco-weed patches and 
stampedin’ ’em across that malpais 
strip where some of ’em broke their 
legs in the shaky rock. I’m still 
here, Gatrone. Likely I'll be here 


after you’re long gone.” 


Gatrone’s face had turned a beefy 
red. “Now you're talkin’ my lan- 
guage,” he blustered. “Fightin’ talk. 
Let’s see you back it up.” 

“T could pull you out of your sad- 


dle,” Jim said speculatively, “and 


knock hell out of you with my fists, 
if that’s what you're askin’ for.” 

Gatrone stared fiercely. “I’m 
askin’ for a showdown, milksop! 
I’m callin’ you out. You know what 
that means? Go in and get your 
gun if you got ene. Come out 
shootin’.” 

Jim rubbed his lean jaw reflec- 
tively. “Your values are uncommon 
twisted, ain’t they? Seems kind of 
silly for me to be killin’ you over 
jus’ a drink of water for some cows.” 

“T’m the one that’s gonna do the 

killin’,” Gatrone blared. 
_ He swept his hand wide toward 
Nancy, who had been watching, 
white-faced, through it all. “You 
see, it’s like I said. He’s a yellow- 
heeled coward. I give him his chance 
at the water in fair fight. He’s 
afraid to meet me.” 

He swiveled his head on his thick 
neck to look angrily at Jim. “You 
can thank Nancy here for extendin’ 
your life another day. I never like 
to drop a man with wimenfolks 


“around. ~-But tomorrow I’]] come 


smokin’ you out, Marshfield. Either 
you better be gone or else holstered 


‘and watchin’, account T’ll be gun- 


nin’ you down on sight.” 
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‘He jerked his reins hard. The 
spade bit, sharply notched and aug- 
mented by rollers top and bottom, 
raked cruelly in his horse’s mouth. 
The big black snorted, haunched 
‘around, gouging up dirt from: under 
hoof. 

“Wait, Al! Wait!” Nancy’s voice 
cut after him with unnatural shrill- 
ness. 

~ He pulled up and famed glower- 
ing. Nancy rested a rein with light 
pressure on the palomino’s neck and 
the sanimal plunged into immediate 
motion. 

“T . . . I’m going with you, Al.” 

Jim watched them as they rode 
away. Gatrone looked back once in 
gloating triumph and_ angled his 
horse in closer to the girl’s. Nancy 
didn’t look back at all. is 

Jim’s big hands were clenched and 
trembling. He felt empty inside, 
like there wasn’t a bone or muscle 
in his body, but just his sweaty work 
clothes making a shell for him, hold- 
~ ing him up. 

He didn’t even hear Cat-paw Pete 
when the scrawny little rider ap- 
proached from the harness shed. 

“Couldn't help but catch some of 
that, boss,” Cat- ;paw said. “Water, 
fer one— What you aimin’ to do?” 

Jim looked around and, without 
really seeing Cat-paw, s said dully: 
“T donno. Don’t matter much, I’m 
thinkin’,” 

Cat naw frowned. It was a pe- 
culiar frown because only one cor- 
ner of his mouth turned down. The 
other corner was held perpetually 
upward by the bullet scar on his 
cheek. “You're sayin’ that because 
of the gal, I reckon. It does matter, 
_ though, on account the gal and all 

of it’s tied in together.” 

Jim looked at the little man then. 
“What would you do, Cat-paw, if 


you had a gal that wanted you to 
stand up and shoot or get shot?” 

“Mebbe she ain’t wantin’ that at 
all,” Cat-paw said sagely. “Women 
wants crazy things. Me, I quit tryin’ 
to figger ’em.’ 

“Me, too,” Jim agreed. 

After a moment Cat-paw said: 
“He meant it. He'll come tomorrer 
and he'll kill you onless you stop 
him.” 

“Veah.” 

“You calculate to stop him?” 


can.’ 
“Ain’t you got no gun?” 
“No. ” 

“Git one.’ 

Jim didn’ t say anything and Cat- 
paw asked, “You ain at; sc scared 
of him, are you?” 

“No. 

“Didn't think you was... . You 
can use my gun.” 

Jim made a flat statement then. 
“T don’t like guns,” was what he said. 


AT-PAW whistled softly. “So 
that’s the how of it.” He 
nodded owlishly. “TI knowed 

one other man that didn’t like guns. 
And the reason of it was funny. It 
was because he was too good with 
guns. He’d buried a gun-smoke 
reputation behind him, and he was 
afeered if ever he touched fingers to 
a trigger again, he’d reveal himself. 
He had a right peculiar shootin’ 
crouch. He’d bend to one side and 
-pull his elbow in agin’ his stomach. 
Sounds awkward, but he was faster’n 
anyone I ever see. ’Nfact, that’s 
how he got his name, Sudden Smith.” 


Cat-paw peered up suddenly and. 


caught Jim looking at him with an 
oddly fixed stare. 

“Sudden Smith,” Jim said. 2 2 
think I’ve heard of him. You know 
him well?” 


“Without a gun I don’t see how I 
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. “So well I could walk right up to 
him today and say, ‘How’s about 
floatin’ me fer a drink, Sudden, old 
hoss.’” 

‘And he’d float you?” 

“Yeah... 
first? 

“Temperamental, huh?” 
“Yeah. A regular hell-gunner.” 
“Reckon the law keeps him 


movin’.” 


“He disappeared "orig about five 
years ago after pluggin’ a U. S. 
dep’ty marshal in Dodge. You can 
see with a Federal charge hangin’ 
over him, he’s got good reason to lay 
low. Why, I reckon I’m the only 
man in the world knows where he 
is and what name he goes under.” 


dim shrugged, “A man gets an 
undeserved reputation sometimes,” 
he said slowly. “Like you take Bill 
Hickok. Remember the time he 
was standin’ in a saloon door and a 
fella come up behind him and 
touched him sudden on the shoul- 
der. The fella was Wild Bill’s friend, 
but Bill shot him dead. Why? Bill 
didn’t go to do it. He grieved all 
his life about that. It was jus’ that 
he was tensioned up, that’s all. He’d 
jus’ got through perforatin’ a cou- 
ple gents that needed it, and his 
blood was still hot and his nerves 
hair-triggered. His hand was quick- 
er’n his brain, and reflex movement 
made him shoot his friend before he 
knew what he was doin’.” 

“You mean, mebbe it was this way 
about Sudden Smith when he gunned 
the U. S. dep’ty marshal?” 

“Sounds right reasonable to me, 
yeah.” 

“That bem’ the case, I reckon 
Sudden Smith has had him some bad 
moments since. It’d be enough to 
make a man gun-shy. He'd be 
afraid every time he picked a gun 


. onless he shot me 


up. he’d go _jitter-bang again and 
shoot. someone he didn’t mean to.” 
' “Yeah,” Jim said Shortly. 

Cat-paw sighed. “They’s all kinds 
of ways of lookin’ at things, ain’t 
there, and most of ’em wrong. 

This ain’t skinnin’ no skunks fer ; you, 
though. What you gonna do when 
Gatrone, he comes gunnin’ fer you 
tomorrer?” 

“T dunno,” Jim said. 
dunno.” 

Late that night in his room, pac- 
ing like a caged grizzly, he still didn’t 
know. The smell of pine was redo- . 
lent in the unpainted wood about 
him. Jt was a new room which he 
himself had built onto the ranch- 
house, a generous-sized room, com- 
fortably ample for. two. And _ it 
didn’t have bunks; it had a bed, a 
big one with. a mattress soft and 
springy. 

There were certain other littie re- 
finements, lace curtains at the win- 
dows, for instance, which he had fas- 
tened with sixpenny nails driven 
into the new wood and bent half 
over, all evenly spaced and carefully 
aligned. And there was a shiny oak 
dresser which he had selected from 
a mail-order catalogue. 

The room had been fashioned with 
loving-care for two. But two had 
never lived in it, and the way things 
were shaping up now it looked as 
though two never would. Jim’s face 
was sober as he reviewed his predica- 
ment. There were three courses he 
could take—all of them disastrous. 

He could sit and be gunned down 
by Al Gatrone. Or he could run 
away, giving up the ranch, Nancy, 
his self-respect—about everything 
that made life worth living. Or he 
could meet Gatrone in gunsmoke , 
showdown. Five years since he'd | 
strapped on a cartridge belt. Five 
years. Probably he'd lost a lot of 
his old. speed— 


“T teetotally 
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“\HROUGH the moon glimmer 
on the mirror he caught a 
glimpse of his face and it 
startled him. Memory turned back 
five years had invested him with a 
certain lean ferocity. His lips were 
tight, his eyes were like glinting ice. 
Unconsciously, and still watching 
himself in the mirror, he went into 
a .shooting crouch and his hand 
stabbed to an imaginary holster for 
an imaginary draw. 

He repeated the draw three times 
before he realized what he was do- 
ing, Then he shook his head as 
though to dislodge a bad dream and 
smiled sheepishly. 

But suddenly he became aware of 
something and his face went grim. 
His shooting crouch had been ex- 
actly as Cat-paw Pete had described 
it! The figure that had looked back 
at him from the mirror was not good- 
natured Jim Marshfield, rancher. It 
was Sudden Smith, killer, face bleak, 
lean body twisted into a deadly 
shooting crouch, with that elbow 
pulled in close and unnaturally bent. 

Jim hadn’t realized before how 
completely individual was his gun 
stanee. That crouch would be a 
dead give-away to anyone who had 
seen him shoot before. And he 
couldn’t change it. As surely as pre- 
vailing winds might bend a grow- 
ing tree in one direction, so his shoot- 
ing speed and accuracy had become 
- dependent upon that twisted style. 

Cat-paw Pete had called the turn 
on him uncomfortably close. How 
much did the man actually know? 
He must suspect. Then again, 
maybe not. He could be just sound- 
ing off. 

Face after face from the gun- 
smoke years Jim marshaled before 
his mind in grim concentration. He 
couldn’t remember anyone who 
looked remotely like the little range 
waif, and with that cat-paw scar 


reaching across the cheek to pull the 
lip up, he would have been a man 


easy to remember. 


Sounding off, that was all. Add- 
ing to his insignificant stature by 
pretending to know somebody big. 
And no mistake about it, Sudden 
Smith had been big—back there in 
the trail-town country five years ago. 

Dimly revealed in the moon glow 
the figure in the mirror suddenly 
blurred again into its crouch. Curs- 
ing softly, Jim Marshfield pulled 
himself erect. He hadn’t consciously 
willed to make that phantom draw. 
Memory flooding back from the old 
days had put a tension in his mus- 
cles; he had reacted mechanically. 
Sudden Smith. They had named 
him well! So sudden that he hadn’t 
always known himself when he was 
going to shoot! 

In just that way he had fed lead 
to that United States marshal in 
Dodge City, not meaning to, his 
lethal finger triggering from pure re- 
flex before he could call identities. 
The same as it had been with Wild 
Bill Hickok that time. Only it hadn’t 
been a Federal man that Wild Bill 
killed. He hadn’t needed to skip 
out and bury his past and build his 
life over again. And his iron nerves 
had kept him from going gun-shy. 

With Jim it was different. His 
overactive imagination brought on 
recurrent nightmares in which his 
six-gun bucked under his deadly aim, 
blazing flame and lead undirected by 
his will. He had shot down one 
good man he hadn’t intended to. 
How did he know but that if he 
ever took hold of a gun again he 
might run the chamber around, 
dropping six in a row? He didn’t 
know, so for five years he had 
avoided guns until now the thought 
of hefting a six-shooter gave him 
almost the same feeling of revulsion 
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‘he would experience on picking up — 


‘a desert rattler by the head. 

But how explain this to anybody? 
' He couldn’t, of course. So the fic- 
_ tion of his cowardice had grown up 
‘yn the valley. Naturally Al Gatrone 


_ thought to make short work of him - 


‘tomorrow... And naturally Nancy 
Laraday would shy off from taking 
a eoward for a husband. 

For a while Jim had been sure 


that he held the inside track over 


_ Al Gatrone in spite of the fact that 
the Slash Triangle owner had known 


' Nancy all his life and courted her, 


‘after his blunt fashion, since she had 
own up. 

But it had been increasingly evi- 
dent to Jim lately that he was losing 
ground. Today Nancy had ridden 
away with Gatrone. It was as 
though she had deliberately chosen 
this method of announcing her de- 
cision. 

Well then, if it was Gatrone whom 
‘Nancy loved— Jim sat down help- 
~ Jessly on the big soft bed. He didn’t 
‘take off his clothes, didn’t even 

smoke, He just stared at nothing— 


T ANCY, in her own room in 
-her father’s Six H ranch- - 


house, was starmg, too, at 
her reflection in the moon-washed 
‘mirror that hung above her dressing 
table. 
wasn’t her own lovely face she saw 
| palely reflected in the glass. She 
saw Jim Marshfield’s face. 
So strong was the mental image 
. that she could almost feel his vital 
presence in the room, and a thrill 
shot through her lissom body, cool 
in the sheer nightdress. 
She loved Jim Marshfield. She 
would never love anybody else. She 
had known it finally and irrevocably 


— today when Al Gatrone, after leav- 


ing Jim’s place, had tried to take her 
in his arms, had pleaded with her to 


“would show a little spunk! 


Oddly enough, though, it ~ 


marry him. She had told him no, 
and that was that. 

But what of Jim Marshfield? If 
only she could settle things in a sin- 


-gle word with him, too! He was so 


unutterably precious—but if only he 
When 
she had ridden away from his ranch 
with Al Gatrone today, it had been 
with some vague hope of firing Jim 
with spirit. Why hadn’t he come 
after her and taken her back? Be- 
cause he was afraid of Al Gatrone? 
Hard to believe, when she recalled 
Jim’s level glance, firm mouth. — 
yet— 

What did she really want, any- 
way? Certainly she didn’t want Jim 
to shoot it out with Al Gatrone, set 
as Al was for a killing! But just as 
certainly, if Jim didn’t stand up and 
fight for his rights, he would lose 
his ranch and prove himself a cow- 
ard! The kind of life she lived, her 
frontier. ancestry, all cried out 
against Jim’s avoidance of the wa- 
ter issue with Al Gatrone. 

She could never marry a coward. 
Never! But, she thought hopelessly, 
she couldn’t marry a dead man 
either— 

Sleep was as laggard in coming to 
Naney Laraday this night as it was 
to Jim Marshfield. 


ITH the morning sun pok- 
W ing a sore red hole in the 
sky, Jim sat on his ranch- 
house porch and watched the distant 
rimrock change from gray to purple 
and from purple to flaming gold. 
Silently and unbidden, Cat-paw 
Pete joined him. The odd little man 
built a cigarette, sucked fire through 
the twisted end of the brown paper, 
and peered at Jim through exhaled 
smoke. 
“You picked out what number to 
lay yore chips on, boss?” 
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“Things are jus’ where be were 
yesterday,” Jim said grimly. 

“But buildin’ up right sudden now 
fer a decision,’ Cat-paw remarked. 

He was looking in the same di- 
rection Jim was looking, at a dust 
cloud out on the shimmering range. 
It grew rapidly larger and began to 

take shape. 

“That’s him,” Cat- -paw said, 

“Yeah,” Jim answered. 

Al Gatrone came on as before and 
when he saw that Jim wasn’t wear- 
ing a gun, he drew up close, torturing 
the mouth of his big black with the 
spade bit tightly reined. Dismount- 
ing, he came a few steps closer, walk- 
ing with his truculent. rolling gait 
and holding his hand with pudgy 
thumb hooked into his belt within 
easy grab-reach of the six in his 
holster. ; 

“You ain't figgerin’ to fight, I 
see.’ Contempt was?heavy in his 
voice. “Rabbit like I always said. 
.. . . All right, heave onto your 
brone and ride.’ He shifted his 

_beetling-browed glance to include 
_Cat-paw Pete. “You,too .. . git!” 

“T take my orders from the Dia- 
mond Bar Y,” Cat-paw said in a flat 
voice. 


“There ain’t no more Diamond ° 


Bar Y,” Gatrone said. “It’s all Slash 
Triangle now.” He looked at Jim. 
“Not movin’, eh? Looks like you’ve 
plumb decided to suicide yourself 
agin’ my bullets. Dunno as [ blame 
you much. Maybe there ain’t a 
whole lot left for you to live for since 
Nancy, ridin’ away from here with 
me yesterday, she allowed she'd 
marry me. Had enough of wet- 
nursin’ cowards, I reckon.” 

Jim laughed. It was a sudden 
sound, startling in its sharpness. He 
stood up, unbending his long, strong- 
muscled body slowly. He laughed 


again, but there was no mirth to the 


sound, and his eyes were dead be- 
cause the way ahead was so. easy - 
now, where before it had seemed so 
baffling. 

If Nancy was going to marry 
Gatrone, why then that settled ey- 
erything. He certainly wouldn’t 
want to be shooting the man Nancy 
loved! And without Nancy, the Dia- 
mond Bar Y meant less than noth- 
ing. No point in trying to hold onto 


‘it. He’d simply go away, fade, drift, 
it didn’t matter much where. Funny 


the way things sometimes worked 
out so that you didn’t have to de- 
cide for yourself. Life shook. the 
dice and did the deciding for you. 

“Maybe this’ll hasten you some,” 
Gatrone said harshly. . His hand 
dropped to his holster. Gunshot 
echoes crashed flatly.on the morn- 
ing air as he’ came a step closer and 
pludded a bullet in the dust between 
Jim’s heel® 

Jim didn’t move, and Gatrone’s 
laugh sounded in a hoarse, trium- 
phant blare. “Makin’ a clean sweep, 
Tam! After your Diamond Bar Y 
comes old man Laraday’ s Six H by 
premature inheritance.” 

“What you mean, unites in- 
heritance?” demanded Jim. 

“Just what [ said. What good’s 
a wife if she can’t influence her old 
pappy in the interests of her new 
husband?” 

“T want to be sure I get it,” Jim 
said softly. “You mean the chance 
to get your mitts on Laraday’s Six: H 
decisioned you some about marryin’ 
Nancy?” 

“T don’t mind admittin’ it deci- 
sioned me more than a mite,’ Ga- 
trone chuckled. “But what’s it to 
you... now?” 

“This,” said Jim bleakly. He bent 
slowly, his long arm reaching to the 
ground between his feet. 
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“T want to call your attention to 

somethin? about this lead you 
- plugged atween my boots,” he said 
disarmingly. “Somethin’ right in- 
terestin’ I doubt if you ever noticed 
before.” 
_ Jim’s words were so easy, his 
movements so lazily natural, that all 
Gatrone had time to say was, 
“Huh?” in some surprise. Then the 
whole ranchyard fell on him. 

He thought it was the ranchyard. 
In reality it was only a small part 


of the ranchyard, one big fistful, pul- — 


verized to dust, hurled squarely in 
his face by Jim’s up-jerking hand. 
What made Gatrone think it was all 
of the ranchyard was that Jim fol- 
lowed up the dust with a forward 
lunge of his powerful body. 

Gatrone squalled and 
ground with his bulky shoulders. His 
six-gun barrel glanced off Jim’s head 
in a blow that made Jimgroggy and 
for the moment compensated for the 
dust in Gatrone’s eyes. 


UT it wasn’t easygoing Jim 
Marshfield that Gatrone had 
to contend with now. It was 

Sudden Smith. Or the realistic 
ghost of Sudden Smith. Jim’s claw- 
ing: hands tore at the six-gun before 
his stunned brain could even direct 
them: He got the gun, flung it a 
little way aside. And then his fists 
bored in, smashing with solid thuds 
into Gatrone’s heavy face. Jolting 
short-armed blows rocked the 
rancher back to earth every time his 
head bobbed up. 

But Gatrone was dishing it out, 
too. 
knuckle-thumping blow to the wind. 
Then he got his knee clear and 
kicked viciously. Jim- doubled up 
like a knife closing, involuntarily 
holding his stomach against the 
cramping pain; and Gatrone rolled 


He made Jim grunt under a 


clear, took two jolting steps on his 
knees, and reached the six-gun. 

He knee-walked back, blubbering 
in his rage, a killer light glowing in 


his eyes. In close, he jabbed his six- 


shooter at Jim. 

“Eat lead, you son—” he roared, 
then stopped. 

He had thought Jim was helpless 
from the stomach blow. Jim had 
been for a moment, but now his foot 
flailed out in the best Sudden Smith 
manner. His boot toe caught Ga- 
trone on the wrist. The gun blared 
its lead in the air and tumbled from 
his hand. 


Jim scooped it up and struggled 
to his feet. Gatrone’s eyes bulged 


“in terror as Jim went into his lethal 
- twisted. crouch with elbow pulled 


rooted ~ 


close in and unnaturally bent. Ga- 
trone didn’t recognize the crouch for 
Sudden Smith’s, but he did recog- 
nize in Jim’s bleak, ungoverned fe- 
rocity a prelade to six-gun death. 
Something happened then to Jim, 
something inside of him, a kind of 
mental spasm as the image of his 


‘last gun victim, the marshal in 


Dodge, flared in his consciousness— 
The mercy reflex was stronger 
than the blind urge to kill.- He 
didn’t trigger this shot. He let Ga- 
trone live, and with that merciful 
act, he regained most of his old confi- 
dence in himself, lost these five years. 
He knew now that he was no longer 
gun-shy and never would be again. 
He had shot one man without in- 
tent and lost his gun nerve; now he . 
had beaten down the impulse to 
shoot another, and gained it back. 

For whatever good it might do 
him! 

As-he stood im the ranchyard, 
weaving, tasting salty, heady tri- 
umph, he realized that Cat-paw Pete 
was watching him with a peculiar 

Continued on page 128 : 
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Valley Of The Stars 


The Story So Far: 

Att serving a ten-year sentence for 
a crime he did not commit, Rick 
Cardigan is released from prison. With 
only a few dollars in cash, he is tryimg to 
figure a way to get back to the home he 
left years before when a girl stops him 
on the road and tells him to go to a livery 
stable in the next town. He does so, and 
to his bewilderment, the owner gives him 
a fine horse, saddled and completely 
equipped, and tells him that the girl left it 
fer him. Rick has no clue to the girl’s 
identity, but he determines at some fu- 
ture time to trace her through the brand 
on the horse and demand an explanation. 
Another adventure befalls him on the 
way home. He is instrumental in captur- 
ing a bandit, and the incident is reported 
in the newspapers. —Two men, Red Ely and 
Hackamore Castro, show the item to an 
old prospector, Crazy Joe Pyke, who has 
been searching for Rick Cardigan for many 


years, 

Rieck finds his family’s fortunes tragically 
changed, His father has been a fugitive 
frem justice since he killed a sheriff in a 
range dispute ten years before. His mother, 
unable to make the ranch pay, has Jong 
since sold it and gone to work in a restau- 
rant. Rick’s one thought is to find a‘job 
and support her. 

Meanwhile, Crazy Joe Pyke has been 
waiting to tell his story to Rick. Eight 
years before when he was prospecting in 
the Sierra Nevadas he had found a valley, 
rich with cached gold. As the prospector 
started to load his. pack horses with the 
gold, a mysterious voice warned him not 
to touch it until he brought Riek Cardi- 
gan to the valley. Cardigan, believing that 
his father may have taken this means to 
get in touch with him, promises to go with 
Crazy Joe as ‘soon as he provides for his 


roother. 
CHAPTER IX 
STRANGE QUEST 
ICK CARDIGAN was a 
little incredulous of his 
own good fortune in find- 
ing a job the very after- 
~ noon he set out to look 
for one. He was hired to ride herd 
for the Frying Pan outfit at forty 
dollars a month. 


“Could I start first thing in the 
mornin’?” he asked. 

“You can start right now, if you 
got a mind to,’ answered Bud 
Raleigh, who owned the ranch. 

“Well, no, thanks. There’s a cou- 
ple things I got to attend to in town 


first. If I could ride in tomorrow 
mornin’—” 

“All right. We'll be expectin’ 
you.” 


So, at four that afternoon, Cardi- 
gan galloped back to Armadillo 
Flats. Excitement pounded in him 
as he came into town, and his eyes 
were bright. Dismounting near 
Huston’s restaurant, he tossed the 
reins over a hitchrack. He ran into 
the eating place and dragged his 
mother out of the kitchen. It was 
top early for the supper crowd, and 
he and Mrs. Cardigan were alone. 

“Ma,” he said breathlessly, “you 
got any money saved?” 

She stared at him in surprise. “A 
little, son. About thirty dollars. 
You're welcome to it if you need—” 

“Shucks, no! I don’t want it for 
myself.” Rick couldn’t help laugh- 
ing as he caught her shoulders and 
affectionately squeezed them. “It’s 
for you, ma. You're plumb tuck- 
ered out. I want you to quit this 
job today.” 

“Quit? Today?” Her eyes grew 
wide. “Son, I couldn’t. I—” 

“Sure you can! I asked around 
town last night, and the Widow Har- 
riman down the street would be 
tickled to take you in as a boarder. 
You wouldn’t have a thing to do 
but rest. She’s askin’ five dollars a 
week for grub an’ lodgin’.” 

Rick, I told you I’ve only got 
thirty—” 

“That'll take care o’ you fine for 
the first month, won’t it?” he de- 
manded gleefully. “I landed me a 
job! One month from today I collect 
forty dollars. An’ Tl be gettin’ 
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forty a month every month after 
that. So I can take care o’ you fine, 
ma. You’re through workin!” 

His enthusiasm was overwhelm- 
ing. In fact, he spoke so joyously 
that Huston himself came out of the 
kitchen. And when he heard Rick’s 
plan he smiled and nodded philo- 
sophically. 

“Mrs. Cardigan,” he declared, “I 
don’t mind tellin’ you we'll be miss- 
in’ your cooking. Still an’ all, I 
can’t help agreein’ with Rick.. You 
deserve a rest. I wouldn't think 
much of your son if he didn’t insist 
on you doin’ just this.” 


O it was that Rick Cardigan got 
his mother out of the restau- 
rant and established at the 

Widow Harriman’s house. And noth- 
ing that had happened to him im all 
his twenty-seven years gave him 
greater delight than this. 

“Now,” he thought, “I go back to 
range work . . . after ten years!” 

The queer thing was that he rode 
range on the Frying Pan Ranch for 
only two days when an astonishing 
thing happened. 

Galloping in for supper on that 
second afternoon, with dust and 
sweat smeared over his face, he 
found a stranger awaiting him on the 
ranchhouse perch. The man was of 
ponderous size, with curly, sandy- 
colored hair which was streaked with 
gray. The owner of the Frying Pan 
introduced Rick and the stranger 
thrust out his hand. 

“My name’s Andy Waterhouse, 
Mr. Cardigan,” he began. “I work 
for the B & C Railroad. They com- 
missioned me to mosey over here an’ 
hand you this in person.” 

From a pants pocket he drew an 
envelope. With a hint of amuse- 
ment in his eyes he thrust it into 
Rick’s hand. 

WS—6A 


Cardigan stared at the letter in 
wonder. When he tore it open he 
found something that stopped his 
breath. Five twenty-dollar bills 
fluttered down to the porch floor! 

_ “What in thunder!” he whispered. 
While he gathered up the bills 
from around his boots, Waterhouse 
chuckled. So did the owner of the 
Frying Pan. Rick fixed dazed eyes 


‘on the communication which had 


come with the money. It informed 
him: 


Dear Mr. Canpican: 

For the past week it has been our pur- 
pose to express our appreciation and grati- 
tude for your assistance in capturing the 
man who murdered one of our flagmen on 
a freight train south of Abbotsville, Okla- 
homa. 

At a meeting of the directors this morn- 
ing I was instructed to send you this 
assurance of our appreciation, together with 
the inclosed hundred dollars which goes not 
so much as a reward for your effort as a 
symbol of our good will, Please accept the 
money and feel free to call on me person- 
ally if ever I can be of any service to you. 

Truly yours, 
Joun C. Scare 
General Manager - 


Andy Waterhouse rode away 
presently, grinning. 

At the supper table Rick Cardi- 
gan, still stunned, found his hand 
pumped and his back slapped in con- 
gratulation by all the Frying Pan 
cowpunchers. He didn’t realize how 
swiftly such news would spread. 
Overnight it must have covered the 
surrounding country quite thor- 
oughly, because seven in the morn- 
ing found Crazy Joe Pyke galloping 
into the Frying Pan ranch yard with 
delight in his eyes. 

“Heard all about it!” he exclaimed. 
“What do you say now, son? You 
got plenty money to leave with your 
ma! <A hundred dollars’ll take care 
o. her for five months. We can be 
back long before then. Shucks, we 
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can be back inside 0’ six weeks! 
I promise you'll have more gold than 
you ever knew there was!” 

Rick Cardigan studied the gray- 
bearded face intently. It wasn’t the 


promise of gold in the Valley of the. 


Stars that stirred his imagination. 
Nor was it, primarily, a desire to 
probe into the fantastic mystery of 
the voice which had spoken to Crazy 
Joe Pyke out of nowhere. Rather, it 
was a wish to test his conviction that 
somehow his father was implicated 
in this matter; that his father, still 
alive, had chosen this mysterious 
manner of sending for him. 

“But,” he said uncertainly, “you 
say it’s eight whole years since you 
heard this voice.’ 

“The voice 0’ God,” devoutly de- 
clared ‘Crazy Joe Pyke, “knows no 
time. To me it’s like I heard it only 
yesterday.” 

Rick peered away to the hazy 
mountains. Suppose his father had 

_ been in the Valley of the Stars eight 
years ago. Wasn’t it likely that he 
had long since departed? Perhaps 
this whole trip would prove to be a 
wild-goose hunt. And yet— 

When he had told his mother of 
the things Crazy Joe Pyke had said, 
Mrs. Cardigan’s face had gone white. 

“T don’t know anything about this 
voice he talks of,’ she had whis- 
pered in awe. “But why should any 
man want to know what your pa’s 
name for his wife had been?” 

“You think it might be pa him- 
self?” 

“T don’t know, son. All I know is 
I’ve got a feeling he’s still alive . . . 
somewhere . . because if he’d 
ever been caught I’d have heard of 
rte 

All these recollections raced 
through Rick Cardigan’s mind as he 
faced Crazy Joe Pyke beside the 
Frying Pan’s’ bunkhouse. He 


An’: 


thought of something else, too—of 
the girl who had given him the buck- 
skin when he had left the Oklahoma 
State prison. 

“You say this valley lies some- 
where up in the Sierra Nevadas, 
Joe?” 

“That’s right,” the old man said 
eagerly. 

“Do we pass near a town called 
Los Padres on the way?” 
eS go within twenty-thirty miles 
of it.” 

Rick Cardigan straightened deci- 
sively. “All right,” he agreed. “I'll 
turn this hundred dollars over to ma 
today an’ we'll get started tomor- 
row.” 


O, to the complete consterna- 
tion of his new boss, Rick Car- 
digan surrendered his job at 

the Frying Pan after riding herd only 
two days. The owner couldn’t un- 
derstand it. As a matter of truth, 
he was inclined to be indignant. 

“When I hire a hand,” he declared, 
“T expect him to stay at least a 
month!” : 

Rick admitted that he felt bad 
about quitting. “But T’ve got to 
go,” he said earnestly. “It’s a ques- 
tion of . well, there’s no way 
to explain it. Dve just got to go.” 

There were very few things he had 
ever done, he realized, to make his 
father happy. Perhaps it wouldn’t 
be too late now, after all these years, 
to bring some sort of joy to the old 
man if he was still alive and waiting 
in the Valley of the Stars. 

He and Crazy Joe Pyke left Ar- 
madillo Flats at dawn the next day. 
Rick’s gunny sacks were well loaded, 
as were Crazy Joe’s. They carried 
no pack horse, since neither had 
enough money to buy one. What 
they invested in food for the long 
journey consumed almost all —_ 
combined capital. 
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“How far are we from Los: Pa- 
dres?” Rick asked at the outset. - 

“Maybe eighty miles.” 

“That’s where we'll go first.” 

Crazy Joe didn’t particularly lke 
the idea. Yet his triumph in per- 
suading young Cardigan to accom- 
pany him filled him with delight that 
transcended all other considerations. 
He acquiesced in making the trip to 
Loe Padres without argument. 

And if two other men—Hacka- 
more Castro and Red Ely—followed 
them out of Armadillo Flats half an 
hour after their own departure, they 
were not aware of it. 

Ely and Castro remained far 
enough behind to be out of sight. 
They intended to remain behind and 
out of sight for days—for weeks, if 
necessary—until the gold in the Val- 
ley of the Stars was found. 


-HE small, somnolent town of 

Los Padres, sunk in a valley 

probably as hot as any in 
America, was preparing for its an-- 
nual rodeo. 

Already men were riding in from 
outlying ranches, cheerful men who 
greeted one another with waving- 
sombreros and lusty cries. Whole 
families came rumbling in on buck- 
boards. And on a flat, grassy ex- 
panse-just east of the town several 
men were putting up tents in which 
they would sell frijoles and tamales, 
things to drink, medicies, horo- 
scopes, toys, Indian ware, anything 
the good-natured public could be 
cajoled into buying. 

When Rick Cardigan and _ his 
- gray-bearded partner, both weary 
and covered with dust, rode into Los 
Padres, every face they saw seemed 
to be grinning and excited. The sa- 
loon was jammed, noisy, with a 
dozen men hoarsely singing to the 
accompanying of a broken piano. 


“You stay here and rest. 


As. they dismounted, Crazy Joe 
licked his dry lips. 

“By thunder,” he declared, his 
voice hoarse, “there’s been few times 
in my life when I’ve had so much 
alkali in my gullet. I sure need lik- 
ker! Come in, Rick.” 

Cardigan, his face tense with ex- 
citement, had one drink at the 
crowded bar. Then he turned to 
the man beside him. 

“Stranger, happen to know where 
the Bent Fork lies?” 

“Sure. Seven miles due south 0’ 
town.” 

“Whose outfit is it?” 

“Why, it’s the Brace place. Used 
to belong to Saddlehorn Brace up to 
a few months ago, when he had his 
chest bashed in by a wild horse. 
Know him?” 

Rick shook his head. “Nope. I 
was just wonderin’. You mean this 


Saddlehorn: Prace don’t own it any 


more?” 

The man shrugged. “Seein’ as 
how he’s dead, reckon he don’t. His 
daughter runs the outfit now. Con- 
nie Brace. Best lookin’ girl in Ari- 
zona.” 

Rick Cardigan’s heart began to 
thump illogically as he ventured, 
“Kind o’ slim and has dark brown 
hair, almost chestnut? Ain’t she the 
one?” 

“That's right. So you do know her, 
hey?” 

“Met up with her once,” Rick 
vaguely conceded. 

A moment later, his face flushed, 
he dragged Crazy Joe Pyke out of 
the saloon. 

“What’s busted loose?” Joe de- 
manded. 

“Nothing,” Rick said tensely. 
Me, I’m 
riding for the Bent Fork.” 

“Say, your horse is as plumb tired 
as mine! What’s the rush? Wait 
till tomorrow, an’ I'll ride with you.” 
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“No. Id rather go there alone.” 
“But—” 

“Adios, Joe! 
He had come to like Crazy Joe 


See you later!” 


Pyke. There was something genial 
and warm and friendly about him. 
His very age, encompassing a vast 
experience with the West, made him 
an invaluable companion on wilder- 
ness trails. 

Rick smiled at the astonished old 
man, but completely forgot him the 
instant, he sent his horse galloping 
out of Los Padres. 

His thoughts raced ahead to the 
girl who was owner of the Bent Fork 
Ranch—Connie Brace. Would she, 
he wondered, prove to be the young 
woman whom he had encountered 
outside the prison walls in Okla- 
homa? 


“Listen, you!” the cattle- 
man rasped. “Miss Brace 
ordered you out o’ here! 
Now I’m givin’ you two 
second to git—or else!” 


Grazing cows stared at him 
stolidly as he rode by. When he 
was some five miles out of Los Pa- 


“ dres he saw that the brands on the 


cattle matched the bent fork on the 
flank of his buckskin. Moreover, 
Chaparral lifted his ears and snorted 
and occasionally pranced, as though 
he were coming into familiar terri- 
tory and was happy about it. 
“This is your home range, eh, 
boy?” Rick muttered. “Well, you’re 
no more anxious to get onto it than 
I am. There’s plenty around here 
I aim to understand before we go 
on to that Valley o’ the Stars!” 
The afternoon light was melting 
into purple dusk. High over the 
mountains in the west ran long 
streaks of vivid color, red and saf- 


fron and blue and gold. The peaks 
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themselves shone as if jeweled. 
Presently he saw a cowpuncher 
riding among Bent Fork cattle. 
With the hope that he might be 
able to learn where to find Connie 
Brace, Rick swung Chaparral off the 
trail and loped through swishing buf- 


falo grass toward the lone cowboy. © 


Were it not for the deepening dusk 
that lay on the range like a blue 
haze, Rick Cardigan might have rec- 
ognized the man at a distance. But 
in the waning light he couldn’t see 
the other’s face until he was some 
fifty feet from him. 

Then recognition was mutual, and 
both men gasped. 

The Bent Fork cowpuncher. in- 
stantly seized the six-gun at his hip. 
It was Gil Potter, the man who had 
once sworn to kill Rick Cardigan! — 


CHAPTER X 
OWNER OF THE BENT FORK 
Cy renty that reined in so vio- 


lently that Chaparral reared 
back. Why or how Potter 


had come to the Bent Fork, Rick | 


didn’t know, nor was there time to 
guess. The man, his face distorted 
by a kind of savage satisfaction, was 
already raising his gun. 

“I gave you plenty warning this 
-would happen!” he grated. Then he 
fired. 

The spurt of flame was vivid in 
the dusk. Only one thing saved 
Rick—the fact that Chaparral had 
reared and swung around on his hind 
legs, jerking him aside. By the time 
the horse settled down, Rick’s gun 
was in his own grasp, aimed across 
‘the saddlehorn. 

“None o’ that, Potter!” he yelled. 
“Put up your iron!” 

Gil Potter fired a second time, and 
~ at forty feet his slug ripped through 
the poncho on Cardigan’s cantle. 

There was nothing to do but shoot 


. were venomous. 


kl—” 


back. Though rage seethed in him 
and his head roared, Rick had no 
rea] desire to kill this fellow. His 
hope had been that they’d never 
meet again. Yet here Gil Potter sat, 


blazing away to kill. 


Rick’s gun cracked twice. Maybe 
luck was with him. Maybe some of 
his eld skill had returned. What- 
ever the reason, he saw the Colt fly 
out of Gil Potter’s bullet-grazed right 
hand. a eas 

“Damn you!” the cowpuncher 
roared. He clutched the bleeding 
hand to his chest, bent over it pain- 
fully, glaring at Rick with eyes that 
“Damn you! Vi 


“IT ought to plant a slug where 
it'll keep you quiet for good!” Rick 
Cardigan flung back. ‘“‘What’s the 


‘matter with you, anyhow? Are you 


plumb loco?” - 

“T warned you I'd follow you from 
here to hell to—” — 

“How'd you know I was comin’ 
here?” 

Potter sneered despite the pain 
he was suffermg. Nodding to the 
brand on Chaparral’s flank, he re- 
torted, “When you rode out o’ Bar- 
retville in Oklahoma, I was still 
among the cottonwoods! I spotted 
that brand! It gave me an idea 
where to look for your home ranch. 
So I hightailed here, an’ here I am, 


with a job!” 


“On the Bent Fork?” in amaze- 
ment. 

“Sure! I been waitin’ for you to 
show up! Figured sooner or later 
you would, with that brand on your 
horse. Well, you’re here, hombre!” 
Gil Potter laughed bitterly as he 
glared at his wounded right hand. 
“Seems like I wasn’t quick enough 
the first time. But there'll be 


- others.” 


“You'll never be quick enough,” — 
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Rick snapped, and lashed out, “I 
told you I had nothin’ to do with 
harmin’ your father! Long as you 
keep tryin’ to find revenge you'll 
make me hit back. I didn’t hanker 
to plug you. You forced my hand.” 
Gil Potter didn’t speak. 
“Up in Oklahoma,” Rick fumed, 
“you made mie take one six-gun 
away from you. Looks like I got 
to do it again, just to make you 
behave.” He swung out of his sad- 
dle and scooped up the gun that had 
fallen from Potter’s grip. As he 
thrust it into his own holster, he re- 
mounted. “I ain’t aimin’ to steal 
smokepoles from you every time we 
meet, but you don’t give me any 
choice. If I was to leave that gun 
here, you’d probably pick it up an’ 
come blazin’ after me again, you're 
that loco. I’m warnin’ you, Potter, 
I’m gettin’ doggone tired o’ this!” 
Young Gil Potter kept glowering 
at the gash over which he was bind- 
ing a bandanna. 

“Yes, you've warned me plenty,” 
Rick raged on. “Now I’m warnin’ 
you! 1 don’t aim to be bush- 
whacked! 
constant fear o’ gettin’ a bullet in 
my back. Savvy? Hereafter, if we 
meet again, T aim to draw ‘first. Tm 
givin’ you this last warnin’. Keep 
away from me. Don’t force my hand 
again!” 

Having delivered himself of that, 
* Rick jerked his horse around and 
sent it galloping toward the Bent 
York. Its hoofbeats were no louder 
than the poundings in his chest. 
Once he glared back at Gil Potter 
in fury. Ordinarily the fellow might 
have been likable. But this ma- 


niacal desire to reap vengeance was — 


making him as dangerous as a mad- 
man. 

“Tl sure have to watch that fel- 
ler,” Rick grated, “like a hawk!” 


I don’t aim to ride in. 


‘proached the Bent Fork ranch- 

house. In the light of a low- 
hanging moon the roof looked sil- 
very, the white walls seemed to 
shine. 

Though small, the house had a 
homelike charm that softened Rick 
Cardigan’s expression as he neared 
it. He found he could forget Gil 
Potter. 
him had nothing to do with the cow- 
puncher. It rose out of the anticipa- 
tion of meeting the girl who owned 
this outfit. 

He was dismounting beside the 
corral when he saw her. At any rate, 
he saw a slender figure rise out of 
a chair on the porch. She wore a 
dark riding skirt and a white blouse, 
and as she came to the top of the 
steps her hair glimmered in the 
moonlight like spun copper. 

Rick shot a glance at her face, 
and his breath stopped. It was she! 
It was the girl who had called her- — 
self Mary Knox! 

Recognition brought a cannonade 
into his heart. He drew off his som- 
brero, and his brown hair tumbled 
over his forehead. It was clear that 
the girl on the porch didn’t imme- 
diately recognize him, even when he 
advanced. For one thing, the moon- 
light was at his back. For another, 
it would have been difficult to iden- 
tify this dusty, long-legged cow- 
puncher as the ragged creature who 
had come out of prison gates a few 
weeks ago. 

Connie Brace wasn’t alone. A 
man rose out of another chair and 
came to stand beside her, his ex- 
pression perplexed. He was young 
and quite handsome. The fact that 
he was neatly dressed, evidently in 
his Sunday best, suggested he was 
a visitor, not one of the Bent Fork 
hands. 

With the girl filling his eyes, Rick 


I; was already dark when he ap- 


The increasing agitation in ~ 
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had. hardly a glance for the man. 


He looked from her head to her toes, 


and what he saw brought a smile 
of admiration to his lips. 
warned himself that he hadn’t come 
to admire Connie Brace. He had 
come to explore the mystery of the 
gift she had made him. 

“Howdy,” he said quietly. 

He was some ten feet from the 
porch then, and at last she did rec- 
-ognize him. It made her gasp. She 
fell back a, step, and her hand leaped 
to her lips as if to stifle a horrified 
outcry. 

“Remember me?” Despite him- 
self, Rick’s voice held a gentle note 
of laughter. ‘Remember me, Miss 
Brace?” 

“Yes . . . yes—” 

“You didn’t stay around Barret- 
ville long enough to give me a chance 
to say thanks. After all, when a 
man gets a present like a horse an’ 
a saddle—” 

“You shouldn’t have come here!” 
she gasped. There was a note of 
panic in her voice. She looked 
around desperately. “You shouldn't! 
You shouldn’t!” 


With his boot on the bottom step, 


Rick gaped up at her. “Why not, 
ma’am?” 

“T didn’t want it—this way!” 

Rita 

“Please go away!” She spread both 
hands in a helpless plea. “I didn’t 
think you’d ever come—” 

“You must have known I'd fol- 
low wherever the brand on my horse 
led,” he reproached her. “After all, 
a_man’s entitled to know why he 
gets a horse. He’s entitled to have 
a chance to thank—” 

It was then that the well-dressed 
cattleman on the porch interposed 
himself between Connie Brace and 


Rick. 


But he. 


“Looka here, hombre,” he said 
softly. ‘Miss Brace asked you to 
leave, didn’t she? Why don’t you 
vamose?” 

Rick stared at him. 
to-you?” 

“Nothing, except. that she don’t 
want to talk to you. That’s clear 
enough, ain’t it?” 

“How about me?” Rick de- 
manded. “I traveled quite a few 


miles for this chance to palaver with 
her. After all, I—” 


HE poreh door slammed. 
Staring beyond the man, 
Rick saw in astonishment 
that the girl had rushed into the 
house. On impulse he started after 
her, only to feel the restraining hand 
of the tall man press against his 
chests =~ 
“None oo’ that!” the fellow 
snapped. “She don’t want to see 
you. That’s plumb clear.” 
“T’m going in there!” = de- 
clared. 
“Oh, no, you're not.” 
“If she orders me out, I'll leave. 
But I got to have a chance to talk. 
I don’t aim to leave before I—” 


A shove sent Rick reeling down 
the steps. He looked up, astounded, 
to see that the man above him was 
in earnest and angry, pointing to- 
ward the corral. 

“Hop into your saddle and va- 
mose!” he ordered. “You ain’t goin’ 
to. see Miss Brace long as she don’t 
want to talk to you, an’ that’s final!” 

Rick didn’t know just what 
prompted him to do it. He had no 
desire to argue or fight with this 
cattleman. Not that he feared a 
tussle. It would be a meaningless 
waste of time. He wanted only one 
thing, a chance to speak to Connie 
Brace, and he intended to have it. 


“What's it 
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So he yielded to impulse and strode 
back to the stairs. 

Accepting that as a challenge, the 
tall man sprang down to block him 
—and ran into the jujitsu magic 
Rick Cardigan had learned in his cell 
at the Oklahoma State prison. 

_ One hand: clapped itself on the 
back of the stranger’s neck. An- 
other struck him just above the 
knees. The man never quite real- 
ized how it happened that he whirled 
around crazily, off-balance, to col- 
-lapse in the dust ten feet from the 
porch steps. 

He lay dazed. By the time he re- 
covered his wits, the porch door had 
slammed again, and the unwanted 
caller had already entered the house. 

A husky oath broke from the man 
in the dust. He tried to rise, only 
to discover that his body was 
cramped. It was hards to move. 
Once upright on his legs, he found 
himself swaying. But he overcame 
this sensation, and his face hardened 
into grim lines. 

He drew his six-gun, looked at it, 
then ran determinedly up the porch 

steps. 


CHAPTER XI 


“Tt WANTED TO HELP” 


; HEN Rick Cardigan strode 
; \) \ into the ranchhouse parlor, 

the drawer of a table 
slammed shut. Connie Brace whirled 
around to face him. She was even 
more pallid than before, and her eyes 
were blazing. 

“What do you want?” she cried. 
“You have no right to. . . to follow 
me like this!” : 

“Seems to me if I got a right to 
ride one o’ your horses,’ Rick de- 
clared tightly, “I got the right to 
know how come.” 

“You trailed me all the way down 
here just . . . to find out?”- 


‘to Patagonia if I'd had to. 


you. 
_anybody’s given me a present like 


“T’d have trailed you clear down 
Sooner 
or later ['d have caught up with 
It’s the first time in my life 


that. Matter of fact, there ain’t 
been many presents in my life. I 
wasn’t goin’ to. accept it without 
knowin’ —” 

He heard the screen door bang. 
Remembering the man he _ had 
thrown, he turned -with a start— 
and faced the six-gun in the fellow’s 
hand. The cattleman’s face was con- 
gested by fury. His,glare was wild. 

“Listen, you!” he rasped. “Miss 
Brace ordered you out o’ heré! Now 
you're goin’ to git! Savvy?” The 
gun leaped forward. “I’m givin’ you 
two seconds to—” 

“Tex!” the girl gasped in horror. 
“No! Don’t!” 

The man called Tex scowled at 
her. “You want him out 0’ here, 
don’t you?” 

“Not that way!” 

“He won't listen to any other 
way!” 

“Please, Tex.” 
a sharp breath. 
came to her features. 
me a favor?” 
-“Anything you say. You know 
that.” 

“Leave me alone with him.” 

That staggered Tex. He stared 
uncomprehendingly. His aim wa- 
vered, and his arm sank. 

“But I thought—” 


“Tve just come to realize that run- 
ning away from him isn’t going to 
settle anything. Ive got to talk to 
him. I... . I owe it to him.” 

“But, jumpin’ tarantulas—” 

“He’s not going to do me any 
harm. I’m not afraid.” She crossed 
the room and placed a confident 
hand on Tex Manning’s arm. Her 
blue eyes met his, and now they were 


Connie Brace drew 
_A look of decision 
“Will you do 


See 


perfectly calm. “I’m sorry, Tex. | 
But I’ve got to do it.” | 

Tex shrugged in a manner that 
suggested he had never been able to 
understand the whims of women, 
anyhow. He thrust the six-gun back 
into his holster, sent a final glare at 
Rick Cardigan, and walked out, of 
the house. 

The air of firm decision still lin- 


gered about the girl as she faced 


Rick. She waved to a chair. 

“Sit down. os 

“Look,” he priietad. “T didn’t 
come here with any notion 0’ causin’ 
trouble. 
whyfore about this horse.” 

She nodded. “I understand. I 
gave it to you because I. . . I 
wanted to help you. I wanted to 
do something for you. I couldn't 
think of anything that might be 
more desperately needed than a 
horse when you got out of jail.” 


Ignoring the chair, Rick “stood 


stunned, his wide eyes fastened on 
her pale face. It seemed to him he 
had never seen anything as beauti- 
ful as that face. Nor had he heard 
anything as baffling as her words. 
“Reckon I must sound kind 0’ 
_ dumb,” he admitted slowly, “but I 
just can’t figure it out. Far as I 


know, you an’ I never met till that © 


day I passed you on the road near 


_ the prison. I never even heard your’ 


“Mame in my life. 
want to help me?” 

She started to speak, but abruptly 
changed her mind. To his surprise 
she shut her eyes, and a little shud- 
der racked her figure. She spun 
away from him, turned to stare out 
of the window. 

“No,” she whispered. “I guess 
there’s no use reyes about it. Just 
keep the horse and . . . oh, forget 
everything!” 


Rick Cardigan strode to the girl. 


Why should you 


All I want to know is the > 
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He caught her shoulder and forced 
her to turn, facing him, 


OW, looka hare Miss Brace,” 

he said bluntly. “I’ve come 

+ a good many miles over des- 

ert and hills and range to find out 

why you gave me that horse. An’ 

I figure to know before I leave.” He 

nodded to the table. “As I came 

in, you hid something in that drawer. 

Maybe that’s the answer. Should 
IT go have a look-see?” 

“No!” Her face was suddenly 
white again. She seized his arm in 
terror. “No! Please!” 

“Then you'd better talk.” 

He could see the convulsed move- 
ments of her throat as she swal- 
lowed. She dropped a frantic glance 
to the drawer of the table. She stood 
uncertain of what to do until some 
reckless impulse made her say: _ 

“Oh, what’s the difference? He’s 
dead now. You may as well know!” 
While Rick gaped, 


of it. It was the photograph ofa 
man in cowboy attire. She shows 
it to Rick. a 
“Do you remember him? 
asked, her face strained. . 
As Rick studied the pickers. 
of hot blood went to his Jhead.” 


fingers tightened so hard on ae 


ver frame that the knuckles turned 
yellow. He tore his eyes away from 
the photograph to fix them on the 
girl. And they were as stormy as 
thunderclouds. 

“You bet I know him!” he grated. 

“When . . . when did you last 
see him?” 

“On a night a couple o’ months 
before I went to jail! He’s the hom- 
bre who squatted by my-fire and ate 
with me. He’s the hombre who came 
back and left his wounded horse, 
swappin’ it for mine, He’s the one 


she ‘walked - Se 
across the room. She pulled the _ 
drawer open and drew a picture out <. 


‘e 
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for whom I . . . for whom I spent 


ten years in jail!” 

There was a tense hush before the 
girl said quietly, “Then maybe you 
can understand why I wanted so 
much to do something for you. You 
see, this man . . . he was my fa- 
ther.” 

If Rick didn’t at once reply, it 
was because he couldn’t. Whatever 
words surged to his throat were 
choked. _ Incredulously he looked 
from the pale, beautiful girl to the 
picture in his hand and back again. 
In the end he was able to manage 
only a hoarse: 

“Your father? Him?” 

“Yes. If you'll only sit down, so 
we can talk calmly and sensibly, I 

Til try to make you under- 
stand a few things.” 

So Rick Cardigan finally sat down, 
shakily. His legs felt weak under 
him. The girl put the portrait on 
the mantel from which she had prob- 
ably taken it. She must have had 
an impulse, at the outset, to conceal 
this whole story from him; to hide 
her father’s picture so that he would 
never suspect the man had once 
lived here. 

Now, with new gravity and deter- 
mination in her expression, Connie 
Brace turned to the visitor. She 
clasped her hands behind her back 
and stood rigid, as if the stiffness of 
body could lend strength to her 
voice. 

“It’s quite a story,’ she said 
quietly. “But you're entitled to hear 
it. I didn’t hear it myself until a 
few months ago.” 

“Go on!” he urged bleakly. 


EN years ago I wasn’t living 
with my father. I was a kid 
of twelve. Id been sent to 
stay with an aunt in Austin, Texas. 


My mother had been dead for years, 


and my father. was wandering over 
the West. I never knew much about 
him. He used to come to see me 
once or twice a year and leave 
money with my aunt. What hap- 
pened to him between those visits, 
IT never knew. He was always a 
strange and unfamiliar figure to me, 
someone from whom I’d occasionally 
get a letter posted in Montana, or 
California, or New Mexico—there 
was never any telling where the next 
one would come from. Or when it 
would come.’ 

Her teeth ateaentarily pressed 
into her lip. When she continued, 
however, her voice was steady. 

“Five years ago he wrote that he 
had bought a ranch—this Bent Fork. 
He said he was ready to settle down 
and he wanted me to come to him. 
He was my father, and I went. I’ve 
been here ever since. He seldom 
spoke to me about the things that 
had happened in his life before I 
joined him. If there had been any- 
thing . . well, anything illegal 
. . . he kept it secret.” She paused 
and added more softly, “Have you 
heard how he died?” 

“T heard tell,” muttered Rick Car- 
digan, “that a horse bashed in his 
chest.” 

“That’s right.” Her tone held a 
slight tremor. “He and some other 
men had gone hunting mustangs in 
the Sierra Nevadas. There are 
quite a few bands of wild horses up 
there. They must have trapped a 
great many of them. But one brone 
—a horse my father was trying to 
break, they told me later—threw 
him and kicked him in the chest. 
They brought him home like that, 
dying.” 

Connie Brace let herself sink into 
a chair. Gazing at the empty fire- 
place, she resumed in a lower voice: 

“We had just a couple of hours 


i 
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together before he died. He told: 
me a great many things in those two 
. a con-. 


hours. It was like a . 
fession. He must have known he 
was going. He wanted to square 
himself a little by . . by talk- 
ing of some of the things he had 
done. They weren’t pretty things. 
He had earned his money in... 


strange ways.” 
Rick. Cardigan might have made 


a bitter comment, but he refrained. 
The tragedy ‘in the girl’s voice lef 
him. awed. 

“One of the things he told me,” 
she said, “was of the time he’d 


robbed a man of a pay roll up in: 


Oklahoma. He remembered that 
particularly, and was sorrier for it 
than for anything else he’d ever 
done, because he told me another 
man was serving a sentence for his 
crime in the Oklahoma State prison. 
He never had the courage to free 
the other man by asserting his own 
guilt. That was the most terrible 
thing on his conscience, I think. 


He . . . he wished there was some- 


thing he could do for this man he 
had so deeply wronged. 

“T asked him, of course, who the 
man was. He laughed at that—a 
strange laugh. He said he'd fol- 
lowed. what there was of the case 
in the newspapers years ago. And 
the only name the man ever gave 
was that of John Doe. He’d been 
sentenced to a ten-year terms . . 
a term that was almost over.” 

Now Connie Brace turned to look 
squarely into Rick Cardigan’s intent 
eyes. 

“After father was dead, I did some 
investigating on my own. I learned 
that your term—John Doe’s term— 
would end in a few weeks. And I 
thought first of going to the author- 
ities in Oklahoma and telling them 
what my father had confessed to me. 
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Cardigan whirled Hackamore around. 
“You've got some explainin’ to do, feller, 
Talk fast!” he said quietly. 
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“But <<. <-T didnt; 


IT couldn't.” 
“Why not?” : : 


“In the first place, there was no 


way of proving the story. How 
could I substantiate it and make the 


verdict of a jury seem wrong? Be- . 


sides, it would have meant: throw- 
ing mud at . . . at my father’s 
memory. Perhaps I would have done 
it, if . . . if it had happened years 
ago. But you were at the end of 
your term, and there wasn’t any way 
in which I could make matters easier 
for you—except to exonerate your 
name from guilt, maybe. I couldn’t 
return those ten wasted years. And 
Thad no way of proving you weren’t 
guilty. Don’t you see?” She bent 
forward. desperately. “Oh, you’ve 
got to see! You've just got to!” 
He hesitated a while before nod- 
ding. 
. .. “Reckon I can understand how 
_ you felt, all right. You figured it 
wouldn’t do me any good one way 
or another.” 

“And still,” she pressed on, “I 
knew it had been dad’s wish to do 
something for you. He would have 
wanted me to. I didn’t know what 
it could be until the idea came to 
me that you’d come out of that 
prison penniless, without a horse, 
without anything at all to your 
name. I found-out when they were 
to release you. I didn’t want peo- 
ple questioning me, so I didn’t con- 
fide in anyone. I simply took one 
of our horses and went north my- 
self. Had I stopped to explain things 
to you, I'd have had to tell you 
about my father. And that . 
that was one of the things I wanted 
to keep secret. You can understand, 
can’t you?” 

Rick gazed into the fireplace, his 
face unreadable. 


“Reckon I can, yes,” he said pres- - 


‘ently. “But you sure had me puz- 


“with a savage little laugh. 


zled. . That horse came like . . . 
like manna from heaven.” 

Connie Brace rose, the air of des- 
peration still hovering about her. “If 
Vd had money I might have done 
more for you. . But my father didn’t 
leave me much. Nothing more than 
this ranch and the stock on it. The 


_.best. I could do was give you a horse 


and saddle.” 


ICK rose, too. He stood with 
his thumbs hooked in his gun 
belt and frowned at the girl 

through a long, pondering moment. 
She was beautiful, but it wasn’t her 
beauty he considered. His mind 
groped back through the. ten black - 
years he had spent in the Oklahoma 
State prison—ten years snatched out 
of his life and thrown to waste. His 
memory prodded even deeper to the 
man who had camped beside him 
one night and had caused him 
to be arrested for a crime he hadn’t 
committed. And suddenly this girl 
seemed part of the past. She be- 
longed to it as definitely as all his 
bitter memories. 


His face was colorless. There 


were tight little bunchings of muscle 


around the corners of his mouth. He 
picked up his sombrero, frowned 
down into its dusty crown. 

“Miss Brace,” he said, “I’m leav- 
in’ the horse with you.” 

“No!” she protested. “I... I 
want you to have it. It’s the least 
I can—” 

“Sorry. I can’t take it. I’m re- 
turnin’ it the way you gave it to 
me, saddle an’ all.” 

“Why?” she cried in despair. “I 
don’t need it. You—” 

“I need it plenty,” he saata 
“But 
after what’s happened, I ain’t han- 
kerin’ to accept any present from 
Saddlehorn Brace.” 
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“It’s not a present from him! a s 
something from me!” 

“You're doin’ it in his name.” He 

shook his head. “No, thanks. Id 

_ rather be without a horse than 
straddle a pony that was handed to 
me for Saddlehorn Brace.’ ~He 
waved through the window toward 
the corral. “There he is. Chaparral 
is yours again, Me, I’m _ headin’ 
back for town.” 

_ She was so stunned that she 
couldn't speak until he had gone out 
on the porch. Then she rushed after 
him. 

“Please!” she cried. “This is 
crazy! That gift has nothing to do 
with my father, It’s . . . it was 
something prompted by my own 
conscience.” 


He was at the bottom of the steps _ 


now. Looking up-at her with a queer 
smile, he shook his head again. 

“Sorry. I wouldn’t ever feel com- 
fortable on Chaparral again. He'll 
keep remindin’ me all the time of the 

“past. An’ me—from now on I 
hanker to think o’ the future.” He 
faltered. “If you really want to do 
something for me, there’s just one 
thing that'll help, an’ I reckon you'll 
balk at it.” 

“What’s that?” 

“There’s a young ae a you 
hired a few days ago. Name o’ Gil 
Potter.” 

“Ves?” 

“You might tell him the story you 
just told me. Gil’s out for my blood. 
Maybe when he hears the truth from 
you he'll believe it. If you tell it 
to him . . . well, maybe you can 
keep some lead from flyin’ But 
sinee it means betrayin’ the truth 
about your pa, I reckon you won’t 
say a word,” 

He put on his sombrero and 
turned away from the girl. He went 


‘the darkness. 


to the corral where he patted Chap- 
arral’s dusty neck in farewell. The 
horse had carried him many hun- 
dreds of miles since he had left Bar- 
retville. It was hard to part with 
him. It was like saying good-by to 
a tried friend. 

But that instinctive feeling of 
wanting no connection with any- 
thing that had been Saddlehorn 
Brace’s asserted itself volently. He 


gave the horse a final pat and set 


out afoot in the moonlight for Los 
Padres, five miles away. 

And from the porch of the ranch- 
house Connie Brace stared after his 


Tangy figure in dimay. 


CHAPTER XII 
OKLAHOMA BILL 


Rs had walked hardly a quar- 


ter of a mile from the Bent 

Fork when he heard the 
thumps of a gallopimg horse behind 
him. He looked around quickly and 
stood still. 

A man was riding toward him in 
Rick recognized him 
as the cattleman who attempted to 
prevent his talk with Connie Brace. 

“Well,” Rick muttered to himself, 
“this looks like trouble!” 

When Tex Manning dismounted, 
leaving his reins trailing, he peered 
hard at Cardigan. 

“Reckon you'll tell me it’s none ° 


my business,” he began without, pre- — 


amble, “but I hanker to know why 
you pestered Miss Brace. What’s 
all the excitement?” 

“You were right the first time,” 
Rick replied. 

“Meanin’?” 

“It’s none 0’ your business.” 

Tex Manning stood motionless, 
eyes narrowed and lips grim. There 


‘was something about him—an air of 
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downright hostility—that left Rick 
alert, watching the man keenly, as 
he might have watched a crouching 
wild cat. 


“Reckon you’re wrong there,” Tex ' 


said slowly. “It happens that Miss 
Brace’s business is my business. 
Leastwise, when I see somebody 
scare’ her plumb white, the way you 
did, I aim to know about it. I got 
the right to know about it!” 

“How come?” Rick asked coldly. 


“We're aimin’ to be married.” 


Why that hit him so hard, Rick 


Cardigan couldn’t have explained. 
He stared at Tex Manning, his 
breath checked. He let a long mo- 
ment pass in strained silence before 
he whispered, “Married?” 

“Anything so strange about that? 
Folks in this part o’ the world do 
get married!” 

“But—” Then Rick steadied him- 
self. His words became _ harsh. 
“That bein’ the case, why don’t you 
go ask Miss Brace what this 
means?” 

“She’s gone up to her room.” 

“An won’t even talk to you?” 
with a hint of mockery. 
= on you left her too upset 
{ _ How about it? 


If Miss Brace 


Rie ace 
“Nothin’ doing. 
wants you to. know, she’ll tell you.’ 


E turned and _ started off. 
H He’d had enough of Man- 

ning. Queerly, his mind felt 
addled, and inexplicable anger 
stormed in him. He scowled as he 
walked. But he had gone only five 
paces when Tex Manning, rushing 
after him, seized his arm and forced 
him to whirl around. The cattle- 


man’s features were gray with wrath. 


“Listen, hombre! I don’t know 


what your business here may be, but 
I know you brought Connie Brace 
plenty trouble! So I’m tellin’ you 
once for all—stay away from the 
Bent Fork! Sabe?” 

Rick drew a heavy breathe “You 
own this spread?” he demanded. 

“No! But—” 

“Then quit yelpin’ orders. When 
I hanker to come back here, I'll 
come. Neither you nor anybody else 
is goin’ to stop me. An’ if that don’t 
exactly please you—” Rick Cardi- 
gan’s voice rose. The anger in him 
clamored for utterance. He couldn’t 
crush it any longer. “If you figure 
to fight me if I come again, I’d as 
soon have it out right now as any 
other time! Because I am coming 
again!” 

“Hombre,” Tex Manning whis- 
pered, “you’re askin’ for it!” His 
eyes glared in the moonlight. “You 
flung me off the porch tonight, an’ 
I been hankerin’ to give you this 
ever since! If you show up around 
here again, this is a sample o’ what 
you'll get!” 

He drove his fist at Rick’s head. 

Rick Cardigan dodged that blow. 
It didn’t touch him. But it gave 
him the opening for which some- 
thing savage in him howled. He 


- needed action now—any kind of ac- 


tion to give vent to his feelings— 
and he tore into Manning. 

There was a tigerish fury in his 
attack. He crouched and plunged 
in with both fists swinging. He hit 
Manning so fast and so hard that 
the man had no time to leap out of 
the way. Eight swift punches, the 
last of them a terrific crash to the 
chin, sent the cattleman sprawling 
in the dust. He fell near his horse, 
and the animal shied away with a 
whinny of fear. 

Breathing hard, Rick glared down 
at him. “All of which means,” he 
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panted, 
T have a mind to! An’ if you figure 
to argue the point again, Ill be 

ready!” 

Rick felt Gikditels relieved when 
he strode off from the prostrate Tex 
Manning. He walked with a light 
step and an easier heart. He had 
needed some form of release, and this 
encounter had furnished ‘it. Several 
times he. glowered back, wondering 
if the eattleman would draw his gun. 

But Manning didn’t. In the end, 
still stunned, he wiped blood from 
his lips, rose shakily, and rede slowly 
away into the darkness, his head 
bent in a kind of perplexity. 


7 HEN ‘Rick pulled Crazy 
W Joe Pyke out of the crowded 

Los Padres saloon just be- 
fore eleven that night, the old man 
was utterly dumfounded by the news 
that his partner no longer owned a 
horse. He had to suck in several 
sharp breaths before he was able to 
blurt: 

_ Holy sassafras! Why in the name 
o’ thunder did you do a loco thing 
like that? Givin’ the horse back!” 

Walking along the dusty road, his 
frown fixed on the ground, Rick Car- 
digan shook his head, as though 
there was no adequate explanation. 

“But gosh!” Joe Pyke’s cry was 
a squeal of consternation. “What 
we goin’ to do now? You can’t go 
up into them mountains without a 
horse! It'll take us five times as 
long.” 

“T ain’t thought much about it 
yet,” Rick said grimly. “All I know 
is I couldn’t go on riding Chaparral, 
knowing it was a kind of conscience 
gift from the hombre who put me in 
jail.” 

“He didn’t have nothin’ to do with 
it,’ said Crazy Joe. “You say your- 
self it was the girl’s idea.” 


“that I’m comin’ any time. 


“Tt’s all the same.” 


Crazy Joe Pyke shook his bearded _ 


head helplessly. “I don’t know how 
to figure you,” he groaned. “This 
puts us in a terrible mess. One 


horse between the two 0’ us! We 


just got to get you a horse.” 


“I hear tell there’s plenty wild 


mustangs in the Sierra Nevadas. 
Maybe I could rope me one of the 
critters an’ break it when we get up 
there.” : 

“Son, there may he. wild mus- 
tangs,’ snapped Joe, “but you'll 
never get near them without a horse 
of your own. Last time I was there 
I tried to catch me some. Couldn’t 
ever get within roping distance of 
them, not on foot, anyhow. You 
need a fast pony to chase em.’ 

“How about your horse?” 

“He’s almost as old as_ those 
mountains,” Crazy Joe retorted. 
“He couldn’t catch a burro, leave 
alone a wild horse. You ought to 
know that by this time.” 


The old man was right, Rick. 


glumly realized. His bony gelding 
had long since passed its best days. 

“No,” Crazy Joe Pyke moaned, 
his manner beaten and hopeless. 


“We can’t count on ropin’ a horse — 


in the mountains. We got to get 
you one here. If only we had enough 
money, we could—” He halted and 
snapped his fingers on an_ idea. 
“Maybe I could get back into that 
poker game!” 

“What poker game?” 

“While you was gone I slipped into 
a small game in the saloon. I had 
only a dollar and a half to. start 
with, but I got seven dollars now. 
If my luck holds out—” 

“Hang onto your money,” Rick 
advised. ‘We'll be needin’ it for 
grub. Besides, you'd have to have 
some mighty great luck to run seven 
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dollars into a stake big enough to 
buy a horse and saddle. No, Joe. 
Forget poker.” 

They had walked out beyond the 
town now. At their right, bathed in 
moonlight, lay the rodeo grounds. 
A dozen tents had already sprouted 
among trees. Signs were — being 
tacked up to indicate what the tents 
contained. Even in darkness. the 
place was busy, and men were ‘still 
working. 

“Gosh,” wailed Joe, “if only there 
were some way we could raise a hun- 
dred or a--hundred fifty dollars! 
Might as well be a million, though, 
I guess. There ain’t no chance to 
—” He stopped to glance sharply 
-at his partner. “Say, how are you 
_ on bulldoggin’?” 

“Ain’t done it in ten years. Why?” 

“They're offerin’ a twenty-five- 
dollar prize to the champion bull- 
‘dogger. I saw the notices tacked 
up in the saloon. They’re offerin’ 
more prizes for ropin’ and_bronc- 
bustin’, too. If you could get into 
those contests and hamstring your- 
self a couple o’ cash prizes, maybe 
we could—” ; 

Rick, smiling, said, “Joe, when a 
‘man’s been out o’ range work for 
‘ten years he don’t stand much 
chance against champions. No use 
-_kiddin’ ourselves. TI used to be a 
pretty good cowpuncher when I was 
a kid. But all Pve had since then 
in the way o’ practice is two days’ 
work on the Frying Pan. Nope. 
-Reckon prize money is out.” 

“But we got to do something!” 
the old man said desperately. 

Rick Cardigan gazed gloomily at 
the tents that were arranged in a 
semicircle around the rodeo grounds. 
He continued his moody walk along 
the road for some five minutes. 


And then, of a sudden, he. halted 


‘rodeo. 


and seized: Crazy Joe Pyke’s wrist. 


His lips parted, and his eyes glowed 


with a wild idea. 

“Joe,” he blurted, “you say you 
got seven dollars?” 

“An’ fifty cents.” 

“Would you stake me to five? I 
think maybe [can run it up into—” 

“Tl stake you to the whole seven 
fifty if you say the word,” growled 
Joe Pyke. “The money ain’t any 
good to me unléss we use it to get 
up into that Valley o’ the Stars.” 
Doubtfully he surveyed his partner’s 
tense face. “What you figure on 
doin’?” 


“IT got me an. idea!” whispered 


Rick, his voice taut. . “There’s just 


one thing I know how to do better 
than any hombre who'll be at this 
If you'll ‘stake me to five 
bucks, Tl put- my knowledge to 
some use. You watch, Joe! Within 
the next couple days, I'll run that five 
bucks into a hundred! Maybe more. 
Enough, anyhow, to buy me a horse. 
You just watch!” 


e 


OS PADRES was never as 
| crowded ‘as during ‘the three 
days of its annual rodeo. When 
the show began at noon the follow- 
ing day, some five hundred visitors 
were in town—cattlemen, cowpunch- 
ers, miners, old men, youn men, 
and their womenfolk. They milled 
everywhere among the tents, laugh- 
ing and cheerfully spending money. 
The contests were not to start un- 
til two o’clock in the afternoon. So 
there was ample time to wander from 
tent to tent and indulge reckless 
whims. 

One sign at the rodeo was so novel, 
so unusual, that hardly a man could 
pass it without halting to gape. The 
placard had been made and nailed 

Continued on page 120 
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WHERE TO GO AND 
HOW TO GET THERE 
By JOHN NORTH 


If you feel the urge to be free and independent for life, and want to know 
more about this great opportunity, write to John North, inclosing a stamped, 


self-addressed envelope, and he will have more illustrated, descriptive material 
sent to you about these sections of the country. 


T would seem as though any- 

body in the world could make 

a nice living for himself if you 

gave him a business to. start 

with, and then let him gradu- 

ally pay for it out of the money that 

business made for him. Anybody 

would grab onto a proposition like 
that! : 

Well, I've got it for you! 

I’ve had so many requests asking 
how you could get a start on the 
land without much money that I’ve 
been digging up the ground like a 
locoed steer trying to find you the 
best proposition to be had. 

Listen to this! How would you 


WS—7A 


like to own your own farm, big or 
little, by paying only a dollar an 
acre down? And such terms! At 
the end of the first year you only 
pay the taxes, but hothing more on 
the purchase price and no interest. 
The second year you pay nothing 
toward the purchase price but pay 
the taxes and half the interest. The 
third year you pay the taxes and 
all the interest. And then the fourth 
year you will be called on for the 
first tirne to pay another dollar an 
acre on account, besides your taxes 
and interest. After that the bal- 
ance owed, depending of course on 
the price of the land, will be 
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stretched out over a period of an- 
other ten years! 

Whether you want a ten-acre 
home or a hundred-and-sixty-acre 
farm, you will be buying your home, 
will be independent, and all the time 
you will be paying money out of 
one pocket and into another—but 
in a quantity less than you now give 
the landlord for rent! Who couldn’t 
make a go of a place like this, no 
matter how little experience he has 
had? 

Some of this land is in districts 
that are very lightly settled, and 
consequently there is a lot of un- 
improved land that can be bought 
for as little as four dollars an acre. 
That land can be improved by your 
own labor. You can even find 
plenty of timber, too, so that you 
can build your own house and barns 
free! 

But let me give you some general 
ideas about the country. In one sec- 
tion. the railroad was not built until 
about twelve years ago, so it is still 
new and lightly settled. 

. The farms in this district are gen- 
- erally devoted to mixed crops, so 
keep a steady supply of money com- 


ing in. You would raise field crops - 


of grain and feed stuff, and cattle 
would furnish an income from dairy 
products, thus. getting more money 
indirectly from your feed; you would 
raise garden produce for yourself 
and for a seasonal market income, 
and you would raise poultry. and 
eggs for a steady market as well as 


for your own needs. With fruit and 
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berries added you would keep your 
pantry filled with food the year 
round and have enough left to con- 
vert into cash to take care of your 
purchase of the land and other .ex- 
penses. _ 

This one particular district offers 
just about the best opportunity for 
a man with little capital to get a 
start that I have been able to find. 

But this is not the only little spot 
in the entire territory that I have 
in mind where land can be bought 
on the terms I mentioned. There is 
a neighborhood not far from the 
one already mentioned having even 
more attractions. And you can buy 
land here, too, on the same terms. 

Now you will be wanting to know 
more about this country. Where is 
it? What will you have to do to 
get some of that land and start 
building your home? 

Well, the land lies just across the 
northern border of the United 
States. It is in the Province of Sas- 
katchewan in Canada. The land be- 
longs to the people of Canada as a 
whole, and they want more people 
on the land, so are offering it to new 
settlers on these wonderful terms. 

Judging from your letters, there is 
a general misconception about set- 
tlng in Canada. A citizen of the 


; 


United. States does not have to be- 
come a Canadian citizen in order 
to take advantage of this great op- 
portunity to get a home. You can 
retain your United States citizenship 
as long as you want it, and are not 
obligated ever to give it up. a 


> 


: We aim to give practical help to readers. Mr. North supplies accurate 
information about the West, its ranches, homestead lands, mountains, 
and plains, as well as the facts about any features of Western life, 
tell you also how to reach the particular place in which you are interested. 
Don’t hesitate to write to him, for he is always glad to assist you to the 
best of his ability. Be sure to enclose a ‘stamped envelope for your reply. 
_ *Address all communications to John North, care of Street & Smith’s 

Western Story Magazine,'79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y 


He will 


THOMPSON 


HAT should I take on 
a prospecting trip?” 
writes Biff Jones of 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
“T mean general stuff. 
Camp needs. Tools and cooking 
equipment. What sort of clothing? 
I am going placer gold prospecting 
and I need your help on these lines.” 

O. K., Biff, we'll do the best we 
can, which is to lay down a few gen- 
eral rules and suggestions because 
ultimately the exact outfit to be 
taken on any prospecting trip de- 
pends largely on (1) method of 
transportation being used, (2) 
length of stay anticipated, (3) dis- 
tance from towns or sources of addi- 
tional supply, (4) the grubstake 
available, and (5) the type of work 
you are planning. 

In other words it is like answer- 
ing the question, how much is a pair 
of shoes? It depends on the shoes. 

However, there are a few things 
to bear in mind. An auto is the best 
means of transportation, if you are 
heading for a region where ene can 
be used. A more complete outfit 
can be carried in it, and it is handy 
for making trips back to tewn when 
necessary. Of course for high moun- 
tain country away from reads you 


will have to rely on pack animals, 
or “Shanks’ mare.” In such cases 
more care will have to be used in 
selecting your outfit, and all but-ab- 
solute necessities discarded. 

Your camp outfit should consist 
of tent, a tight container or wooden 
box with lid for storing food safe 
from insects, rodents, et cetera, and 
your blanket roll, the latter consist- 
ing of three or four good quality 
blankets depending on the climate 
you will encounter. Add to this your 
canvas duffel bag for spare cloth- 
ing and you have the essentials. A 
folding cot is handy, if you are trav- 
eling by car and have room to stow 
it, always remembering that a good, 
comfortable night’s sleep makes for 
more efficient work next day. 

For tools you'll want a pick, a 
long-handled, round-pointed shovel, 
gold pan, and a good magnifying 
glass. These are absolutely neces- 
sary for placer prospecting. A steel 
tape measure and compass is handy 
when staking mining claims, other- 
wise you will have to pace them off. 
Also for general use take along a 
good full size chopping ax, a ham- 
mer, saw and a few pounds of as- 
sorted nails (they will come in handy 
around any camp), a good pocket 
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knife, a flashlight, and some extra 
batteries. For general night lighting 
a regular miner’s acetylene lamp is 
economical and convenient. A reg- 
ular five-pound can of carbide for 
‘the lamp will last a whale of a long 
_ time. If you can reach camp by car 
a Dietz lantern and five-gallon can 
of kerosene may be substituted. 
~ Rope frequently comes in handy, say 
a fifty-foot coil of half-inch manila. 


And if you are not in a well-watered: 


-.mountain region a two-quart can- 
-teen with shoulder strap for day 
_ trips away from camp is an essen- 
_ tial. In desert sectors a five or ten- 
_gallon water keg and larger canteen 
-may be needed. 
A one or two-man outfit ean do 
_ plenty of fine camp cooking with the 
‘following: fry pan, coffeepot, two 
stew pans (large and small) and a 
..Dutch oven. Havea knife, fork, 
"spoon, cup and plate for each man. 
‘And a few extra come in handy. 
Don’t forget the housewive’s delight 
—a good .can opener. Also water 
pail, butcher knife, tea and face 
towels, and remember soap. 
As to clothing. First of all, stout, 
thick-soled shoes of good quality. A 
prospector with foot trouble is defi- 
. nitely a sad spectacle. Hob-nailed 
““hi-cuts are usually preferable. Wear- 
ing woolen socks. with them will help 


prevent blisters and make for addi- . 
Take along plenty » 


tional comfort. 
of socks, several pairs anyhow. Rub- 
ber boots are virtually essential if 
much stream placer prospecting or 
» mining is to be done. 


we just. received 
‘Western Story Magazine reader and 


veins. 


The. rest of 
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your raiment depends largely on 
taste, purse and climate. Anything 
from overalls on up that is rough, 
serviceable and comfortable. A 
leather jacket or a sheepskin coat 
feels pretty good on chill mountain 
top evenings, or when the weather 
gets generally colder. Ditto flannel 
shirts. And don’t forget to include 
a good first-aid kit, complete with 
gauze, bandages, and iodine or mer- 
curochrome. 

- That ought to cover it pretty gen- 
erally, Biff. Save this list and check 
over your items when you pack. 


For the Canada-minded we are 
going to pass along a letter which 
from a_ steady 


mining departmerit fan way up on 
the Northwest Territory. He writes 
from Yellowknife, where a new gold 
boom has just been reported. 
“The Yellowknife area is getting 
a big play these days. A number 
of parties are in the field for reliable 
companies. The camp is shaping up 
well with spectacular values in small 
- About fifty miles east of 
Yellowknife a very strong-looking 
base metals showing is being drilled. 
The area, however, is so large and 
good rock outcrops so numerous that 
no doubt our grandchildren will still 
be making discoveries here. Inci- 


dentally the Dominion Geological 


Survey is doing great work in this 
territory, furnishing splendid maps 
and data. Yours sincerely, Cliff 


Brock.” 


We desire to be of real help to our readers. 


self-addressed envelope sent to J. A 


If there is anything you 
want to know about mining or dag a letter inclosing a stamped and 


. Thompson, care of Street & Smith’s 


Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y., will bring 


a prompt authoritative personal reply. 


Letters unaccompanied by a return envelope will be published in the 
order in which they are received. But as space is limited, please keep such 


letters as brief as possible. 


The HOLLOW TREE 


Conducted by HELEN RIVERS 


es a’ 


HE introduction to The Hollow Tree 
: departs from its usual form of greet- 
ing this week and takes time out to ad- 


monish practical jokers that this ° is 
hardly the time or place for this type of 
humor. In the October Ist issue, we, in 
good faith, published a letter signed by 
Edythe Pitz of 8 Adams Street, Oak 
Park, Illinois. Soon after that issue was 
on the stands, we received the following 
communication: 


“Dear Miss Rivers : 

I have been getting bunches of letters since 
September 27th from people claiming I had a 
plea in Western Story Magazine. I did not send 
you any letter. . . . I wish you would correct 
this in your column as I feel sorry for. all the 
people who have written to me and wonder why 
they have received no answer. I will sign my 
name as given, which is not correct. ‘Wdythe 
Pitz, 8 Adams Street, Oak Park, Llinois.”’ 


We have already apologized to the per- 
son who wrote us the above letter and 


whose address was used falsely, and we 
now apologize to all you members of*The 


Hollow Tree who have written to her and 
had no response. ; 

Miss Rivers cannot question the sin- 
cerity of your letters; she has to accept 
them in good faith and is deeply grieved 
that this has happened. 


And now that that distasteful task is 
disposed of, here are our new members— 
first, this prospector who writes: — 


Dear Miss Rivers: z 

I am an experienced prospector with the 
proper: equipment loaded on two-wheel trailer 
ready to go and am looking for pards with & 
grubstake. I am in good health and can give 
references as to honesty. Any man over eighteen 
or under sixty is eligible. Please state your 
experience, if any, in your first letter. IT am on 
the move quite a bit and may not answer imme- 
diately, but I will as soon as I can, Come on, 
men, and let me hear from you.—L. M. Ryberg, 
Centralia, Illinois 


The “great golden West” beckons to 
these Southern gals— 


Dear Miss Rivers: : ‘ aaa 

We are two girls in our early twenties living 
in North Carolina who would like to spend our 
vacations somewhere in the “great golden West” ~ 
and would like some information about it. How 
about it, all you Westerners—will you write to 
us? We'll be looking for your letters so don’t 
disappoint us.—Alifar Roberson and Louise Con- 
nor, Forest City, North Carolina 


Want to learn a few things about army 
life? 


Dear Miss Rivers: : 

I have been a reader of Western Story Maga- 
zine for about five years and enjoy the Hollow 
T'ree most of all. I am twenty-two years old- 
and am sure I can tell all you Pen Pals some 
interesting things about army life. I promise 
to answer all letters and exchange snapshots.— 
Chester C. Kowalik, Co. A, Second Q, M. Regi- 
ment, Fort Sam Houston, Texas 


aad : 


This S O S is from a lonely soldier in 
the Canal Zone— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I have been a reader of Western Story for a 
long time and now I would like my plea for 
Pen Pals printed in your department. I am ia 
a strange country without any friends and it’s 
pretty lonesome. I am a soldier in the air corps 
of Uncle Sam’s army stationed here at France 
Field in the Canal Zone and have seventeen more 
months to go. I’m fond of music, love to dance 
and my favorite sports are tennis, baseball, 
horseback riding, football and hunting. I am 
twenty-four years old and would like to receive 
letters from fellows and girls. I will send a 
snap of myself either in uniform or. civilian | 

‘ 
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clothes to all who write me, so come to my 
rescue all you Hollow Tree members.—Anthony 
M. Arra, Sixteenth Air Base Squadron, A. C., 
France Field, Canal Zone, Panama % 


Another junior member of the Tree is 
with us this week— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I read your department every week and de- 
‘cided I would like to exchange letters with boys 
and girls all over the world between the ages of 
twelve and fifteen. I am thirteen years old and 
a freshman in high school. Here’s hoping I get 
lots of Pen Pals from everywhere. I promise to 
answer all letters inside of four days.—Betty 
Rappatta, Rt. No. 3, Ashland, Wisconsin 


From “Merrie England” comes this 


plea— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 
I would like to hear from boys between fifteen 
and seventeen years of age who are interested in 
ears and anything mechanical. I will exchange 
. photos, newspapers, et cetera.—Nat Watts, 29 
almouth Avenue, Otley Road, Bradford, York- 
shire, England ~ 


we « 


Musicians take heed— 


Dear-Miss Rivers: ; 
How about letting this old-time cowpoke into 
the Hollow Tree? I want all cowboy and cow- 
girl singers and musicians to write to me. I 
would also like to hear from a girl yodeler. 
I think I can help all ‘at worthy musicians, so 
write to me.—Jack Wright, Indianola, Iowa 


° 


This town was hard-hit by the hurricane 
‘—ask Phyllis to tell you about it— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am sixteen years old and would like’ friends 
from. all over the world. My hobbies are col- 
lecting glass animals and writing letters. I will 
_ answer all’ who write and will exchange snap- 
shots.—Phyllis Norton, 26 Third’ Street, Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts . : : : 


& 
Dear Miss Rivers: 

Please help me find a nice Pen Pal. I’m not 
exactly lonesome but I would love to have some 
friends to write to. I am eighteen years old and 
a senior in high school. I love music and play 
the. piano and guitar. I will exchange snap- 
shots.—Verna Renuhousen, Pilot Knob, Missouri 


Verna is musically inclined. 


é > : ; a 
If you were born on the 29th of January, 
write to Boyce— 


Dear Miss Rivers :~ PTS 

‘I am a soldier in the medical department and 
would like to correspond with people from prac- 
tically everywhere. I am twenty-two years old 
and.my hobbies are collecting stamps, coins, and 
snapshots. My favorite sports are swimming 
and hiking. My birthday is January 29th and 


I wonder how many other members of the Tree - 


were born on that day, too?—Boyce Horne, 
Army and Navy Hospital, Hot Springs, Arkansas 


Here’s a little girl with a most intriguing 
name— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am a little girl twelve years old and would 
like Pen friends from all over the world. I love 
music, and for exercise I go bicycle riding. I 
will answer all letters—Montez A. Ah Ching, 
Ifi Ifi School, Apia, Western Samoa 


Ray is interested in a great many 
things— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I’ve .been reading Western Story for several 
years_and certainly do enjoy your department. 
Now I would like to make a bid for Pen Pals. 
am eighteen years old and. enjoy sports and all 
other activities that boys and girls about my 
age usually like. I am especially fond of poetry 
and all the other beautiful things that life has 
to offer, so let’s go, boys and girls. I promise 
to answer all letters—Ray Genley, P. O. Box 
316, Wilmerding, Pennsylvania 


See how near you can come to describing 
this Spanish seforita— : 


Dear Miss Rivers : 

I wonder if there are a few among your read- 
ers who would like to hear about the land of 
romance, flowers. and perpetual sunshine? If 
you are interested, I could also tell you about 
our “Spanish fiesta” which we hold annually in 
August. As for my deseription, I'll leave that 
up to you. Let’s see how close you can come 
to describing me, I'll tell you this much, though. 
I'm not quite twenty-five, five feet, two inches 
tall and I’m Spanish—now draw your own 
pictures! I play the guitar and have quite a 
collection of cowboy songs. How about swap- 
eR eta coi Rios, 19 N. Napal Street, 

anta Barbara, California 


If you’re a sports lover, write to this 
Australian— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

As a youth who takes a great interest in all 
outdoor sports, I wish to submit my plea for 
Pen Pals. from the countries overseas who share 
my joy in sporting activities. I am seventeen 
years old and: my hobbies are stamp collecting, 
photography and writing letters. I will answer 
all letters. by return. mail.Jim Morton, 337 
Alison Road, Coogee, N. 8S. W., Australia 


Two soldiers from the Hawaiian Islands 
send.in. their plea— 


Dear Miss Rivers: - 

We are two soldiers in the Hawaiian Islands 
who would like to receive letters from a few 
Pen Pals. We have been reading your magazine 
for a long time and like it very much. My 
favorite sports are football and. basketball and 
my hobby is collecting photos. My friend, Wil- 
liam, enjoys swimming and baseball. We would 
both like to hear from boys and girls between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty-two.—John 
Strawn, Jr. and William Ennist, Schofield Bar- 
racks, Oahu, T. H. 


MISSING DEPARTMENT 


ing missing relatives or friends. 


considerable time after you send it. 


are seeking. 


KOONTZ, HARVEY (DUTCH)—He is an 
electric lineman by trade. ‘Please, Dutch, write 
to me. I will come to you.” If anyone knows 
his whereabouts, please write to me, Mrs. Nora 
Koontz, General Delivery, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


RISINGER, OTIS—He is my father whom I 
haven't seen since I was a year and a half old. 
He is about sixty-five years old now, belongs to 
the Baptist Chureh and is a big man, weighing 
about two hundred pounds. He was a railroad 
section foreman with either the Southern Pacific 
or the Rock Island Railroad. If anyone has any 
information about my father or any of his rela- 
tives, please write to me, Mrs, Louise Cupples, 
2708 San Fernando Road, Los Angeles, 
California, 


GOODLIN—I would like to locate some of my 
father’s relatives by that name. My father's 
name was John Melvin Goodlin and if living he 
would be sixty-four years old. He was born in 
Pennsylvania and left home when he was four- 
teen years old. His father was a blacksmith. 
He also told me he had some relatives in Kansas. 
If anyone with the name of Goodlin thinks I 
might be related to them, please get in touch 
with me. Daniel Goodlin, P, Box 785, 
Corcoran, California. 


HARRIS, OZIN ODES—He is my son and 
has not been heard from since 1922 when he 


was honorably discharged from the navy. He 


is five feet, nine inches tall and has dark-brown 
hair and brown eyes, and a small sear under 
his left eye. Anyone knowing his whereabouts, 
please write to me, 
ated. W. T, Harris, 2321 Fouth Avenue, North, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


ATTENTION—Will any of the fellows who 
worked on the Lakes in 1916 or 1917 and knew 
Fred Andrews, please write to me? He sailed 
on Str. James in 1916 and Str, Maurba and Str. 
A. M. Marshall in 1917. Any information about 
him, whether he is living or dead, will be ap- 

Nectar Ss 8S, EB, Thompson, Box 24, Newport, 
nnesota, 


NORMAN, LORINE BELL—She was last seen 
in August, 1937, in Akron, Ohio. She is fifteen 
or sixteen years old, five feet, four inches tall 
and has blond hair and blue eyes. Any informa- 
tion concerning her whereabouts will. be greatly 
appreciated by her family. Please write.to her. 
aunt, Mrs, Richard Dye, Friendly, West Virginia. 


There is no charge for the insertion of requests for information concern- 


While it will be better to use your name in the notices, we will print 
your request “blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of 
course, give us your right name and address, so that we can forward promptly 
any letters that may come for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice 
that seems to us unsuitable. Because “copy” for a magazine must go to. the 
printer long in advance of publication, don’t expect to see your notice till a 


If it can be avoided, please do not send a “General Delivery” post-office 
address, for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific 
as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not 
found.” It would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to anyone who sends you a letter 
or telegram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are abso- 
lutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you 


Address all your communications to Missing Department, Street & 
Smith’s Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


It will be greatly appreci- 


: : ; 

ATTENTION TATTOO ARTISTS and TROOP- 
ERS in UNITHD STATES and CANADA—If£ 
anyone knew a young man between twenty-five’ 
and thirty years old with brown bushy hair 
and nice features who had the following things 
tattooed. on him: a_ flag with the initials 
W. C. G.; Helen Paul; Jiggs, the comic. strip. 
character, which was tattooed on the calf 0 
his left leg; a dove; a heart with an arrow 
through it; Cupid and also an anchor, will they 
please get in touch with me? Robert Hull, 
302 Homewild Avenue, Jackson, Michigan, 


MAC GILLIVRAY, MRS. REBECCA—She is 
my brother's wife and I would like to find her 
and her two children, Rosie and John. My 
brother died in 1913 in Parkersburg, West Vir- 
ginia, and we have not heard from his wife and 
children for twenty years. I am very anxious 
to know where they are. If anyone has any 
information concerning their whereabouts, please 
write to me, Mrs. Jennie MacDonald, R. EF. D. 
No. 1, Milo, Maine. 


BROWN, JOHN THOMAS—He is my brother 
and, if alive, would-be near sixty-seven years 
old. He married Allie Bingham and they had 
eight children, three boys and five girls. The 
oldest boy was named Lloyd and another 
Leonard. The oldest girl was called Augusta. 
In 1927 they lived on a farm near Haskell and 
Jenks, Oklahoma. Any information concerning 
my brother and his family will be greatly ap- 


preciated. Aaron Brown, 614 North Kentucky, 
Carterville, Missouri. 
OVERLEY, JUANITA MAD and PETE 


MITCHELL—I have been trying to locate my 
daughter and her son since May, 19388. When 
last heard of they were in Ventura, California, 
but they have left there and now I can find 
no trace of them. If anyone knows their where- 
abouts, will they please write to me? I[ am 
very grieved at losing them and feel that I 
cannot endure the suspense much longer. Mrs. 
ee Hazelton, 703 Alabama Street, Amarillo, 
exas, 


GARDINER, JAMES—He was last heard of 
in May, 1922, at which time he was living at 
225 West 52nd Street, San Francisco, California. 
If anyone knows his whereabouts, please get ia 
touch with his sister, Nellie, or tell him that 
she is very anxious to hear from him, Nellie 
Gardiner, 178 River Street, Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts. . See 
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HARVILL, MRS. LIZZIBH—She is my aunt 
and she left Laveen, Arizona, about the first 
ef June, 1938, to attend the Fruit Harvest in 
California. She intended to go on to Oregon. 


I would like to locate her and her family. If | 


anyone knows her whereabouts, pleasé write to 
H. Yerby, c/o. 8. C. S., 16N, Los Cruces, 
New Mexico. A 


JOHNSON, MRS. LUETTA (née Hacker)— 
She is twenty-seven years old and has not been 
heard from in ten years. She lived in Hepner, 
@regon, Yakima, and Seattle, Washington. Any- 
one knowing her whereabouts, please notify 
aby Hacker, 610 Jefferson Street, Corvallis, 

regon. 


HIGGINS, B. O.—When last heard of he was 
working in Kansas City as a sign painter. At 
one time he was also a window trimmer. If 
anyone knows his whereabouts, please com- 
municate with me. M. G. Hays, 1816 Boylston 
Avenue, Glencourt Apts., Apt. No. 5, Seattle, 
Washington. 


WINN, LILLIS—She was last heard from 
while in Mesa Orchards, Idaho. Formerly she 
lived in Ruth, Nevada. If anyone has any in- 
formation, please write to Jack mond, 


c/o Fred R. Randall, 1105 Geary Street, San 


Francisco, California. 


MEARS, FREHD—When last heard from in 
1934 he was in Sacramento, California. His 


-Mnother is ill and would like to hear from him, 


Any information will be appreciated. Write to 


George BE. Mears, 2607 Pasadena Avenue, Long - 
Si ; ~ -Sbherman, Coldwater, Kansas. 
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BROWNE, ROY CLARENCE—He is my fa- 
ther, whom I have never seen. He is fifty-nine 
years old and has brown hair, gray eyes, and 
is about five feet, eight inches tall. He was a 
contractor and left Ashiand, Kansas, in 1911 to 

© to Bakersfield, California. He left Bakers- 
eld and went to Lindsay and from there to 
Hanford. His two sisters told me two years 
ago that he was in San Francisco but wouldn’t 
give me his address. ‘Please, dad, if you see 
this, write to your daughter, Ruby, who loves you 
even though she has never seen you. Wh 
won't Aunt Tillie tell me where yeu are?” 
If anyone knows his whereabouts, please get in 
touch with Mrs. Ruby Browne Fields, Rt. No. 1, 
Marland, Oklahoma. 


TUCKER, WILLIAM or MACK WILLIAMS— 
He is my brother and when last heard from 
in 1935, he was in Birmingham, Alabama, but 
Was supposed to be leaving there in a few 
days for South America. At that time he was 
a musician and was playing over the radio. 
Any information will be appreciated by his 
sister, Evelyn, who is now Mrs. Frank Thomas, 
Jacksonville, Georgia. 


WHITAKER, WALTER VINCENT—He is my 
father and was last seen fifteen years ago in 
Kansas City, Kansas. I would also like to 
hear from my grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Cliff 
Seagers, whom I last heard of in St. Joseph, 
Missouri, about five years ago. If anyone 
knows their whereabouts, please get in touch 

th me, My name before marriage was Dliza- 
beth Irene Whitaker. I am now Mrs. O. R. 
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‘Rangers Are Born 


S he slowly hunched his. big 
shoulders. through the 


door of the adobe which 


served Captain Deke 
_.  $imms as an office while 
Company C of the Texas Rangers 
Was encamped on the upper Rio 
Grande, Ranger Tom Mays didn’t 
look much like the most intrepid 
~ manhunter in the Frontier Battalion, 
even if he had earned that reputa- 
tion. 

The tall ranger had just returned 
from a ‘chase up in-the Chinatis 
which had cost a. Mex murderer his 
life. His gray eyes were sunken from 
_ Joss of sleep, his leathery face caked 
- with caliche till it resembled the face 
of a bloodless corpse. All Tom Mays 
Seguld think of now was a bunk where 


oor sleep the clock around. - 


“Yuh want my report, I reckon, 


~ Simms,” he growled to the slate-eyed 


man at the desk. Somehow he never 


could call Deke Simms “captain.” 


~ “Would you recognize yore broth- 
er’s handwritin’?”’ Simms asked, and- 


instantly Mays snapped alert: 

~ Why, he wondered, did Deke 
Simms want to know such a thing? 
Britt wasn’t a ranger any longer. 
He’ was an outlaw, ‘a thief and a 
traitor to the service, and of all the 
outlaws in this. Big Bend country, 
young Britt was the one the mig 
apes despised. 

“ Tom knew he ought to hate tis 
too, that slim fiery brother of his— 
yet he didn’t. 

“Yeah,” he admitted slowly.. “I'd 
know Britt’s writin’.” 

“Then take a look at this!” : 

- As Tom took a ragged piece of 
brown paper in his blunt fingers, he 
noted the familiar jerky writing. His 
long face expressionless, hiding the 


dread stabbing through him, he 
read: 


Suums: 

I have Margie Tullos. If you want her 
to live send Tom with $10,000 in gold to 
meet me at the rustler cabin in Caliche 
Canyon tonight at dark. You try any trick 
or send anyone but Tom, the girl will die. 

Brirr Mays. _ 


With steady hands Tom handed 
the note back to Deke Simms. “It’s 
Britt’s writin’,” he said, and waited. — 

Inside something was clamping his 
vitals with a cold hand. His own 
brother had done this thing, had kid- 
naped and threatened to kill a help- 
less little girl! 

“I jest wanted to make sure,” 
Deke Simms rasped. “T’ll make that 
damn sneakin’ son wisht he’d never 
been born, the——” 

“You ain’t aimin’ to try capturin’ 


Britt, I hope!” Tom burst out. “He 


won’t have her at the cabin. Some- 
body else’ll be keepin’ her hid, wait- 
in’ fer Britt to git back.- You try 
anything, that pore little tyke’ll die 
shore!” 

ae . crafty look crept into Deke 
Simms’ shifty eyes. “One thing I 
ain’t told yuh yet,” he said softly. 
“Tve had a spy in that outlaw 
hangout. Britt and two others been 
holdin’ thé girl in a cave close to 
there.. Three hours ago Britt left, 
for, Caliche Canyon, I guess, and my 
men took Margie! Britt don’t know 
it yet, but he’s lost that hole ace he’s 
bankin’ so big on!” 

Knots. of muscle showed at Tom’s 


jaws. _He knew what was coming 


next even before he heard ‘that 
smooth voice saying, “I hate it, Tom, 
hate it like hell. But you'll have to 
go git him. It’s a slap in the face 
to the whole service, havin’ a traitor 
like him go free! After yuh capture 
him,;;.wait at the rustler cabin. I'll 
go out and bring in the body—uh— 
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the prisoner. That’s important, 
Tom, that yuh wait there. I got 
reasons. Besides, it'll save you some 
misery, anyhow, not havin’ to bring 
him into camp. 

“And listen, Tom, I been report- 
in’ to the adjutant general about 
yore fine record. He’s comin’ up 
from Austin, be in camp tonight. 
And it wouldn’t surprise me none to 
see you with a captaincy!” 


UH think that’d make up fer 


Britt?” Tom flung out bit- 
terly. “He'll never give up 
alive! [ll take yore job, though, 
Simms, because it’s my duty. No- 
body else could git close enough to 
him to capture him, and a gent 
that’d hurt a little kid ought to be 
killed! I never could look myself 
in the face again, if I didn’t take 
the job. But I don’t want yore cap- 
taincy, Simms. Don’t want no part 
of an outfit that forces a man to kill 
his own brother! Yuh kin figure this 
my resignation, effective when and 
if I git back.” 
Tom-Mays strode out. Swiftly he 
saddled a fresh horse, and headed 
toward the forbidding ghostly-blue 


peaks which lay due north of the 


Rio Grande. And as he rode steadily 
onward, the realization came to him 
that it was more than just a ranger 
camp he was leaving behind. Back 
there lay all his hopes, his ambitions. 
Back there lay the ranger service 
itself, with all its traditions, its gal- 
lantry and its high adventure. 
While in front of him lay—death. 
Death for him, or for the brother he 
loved. 

Incidents of the past came flitting 
through Tom Mays’ mind. Britt 
and himself, fighting together, rid- 
ing together, sharing their blankets 
and sharing their battles, 


That bullet-seasoned: chunk of ' 


rawhide and steel who was their dad, 
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old Captain “Peacemaker” Mays 
himself, calling them in and growl- 
ing, “All right, yuh young roosters, 
yuh’ve crowed long enough. Now 


_ Tm givin’ yuh a chance to try out 


yore spurs. I’m leadin’ the boys to- 
night in a clean-up raid on Outlaw 
Springs, and you’re goin’ along!” 

And after that awful raid was 
over, old Peacemaker, with a dozen 
bullet holes in him, gazing up at 
them and croaking, “Yuh won them 
spurs, both of yuh, and I’m proud! 
You’re both goin’ to be a credit to 
the service, and that’s all I ask. Yuh 
ain’t had much experience, but that 
don’t matter. Good rangers are 
born, not made! Don’t worry about 
me, yuh fightin’ cocks. I’m happy 
as hell!” 

Viciously Tom spurred the roan 
onward. The flat prairie land was 
giving way to rough hills and treach- 
erous gorges. Tom didn’t notice. 
He was wondering, for the thou- 
sandth time, why Britt had done 
such a thing. How could a man 
with ranger blood in his veins, a son 
of a square-shooter like old Peace- 
maker, turn out a thief and a killer? 

It seemed incredible, but it was 
true. If it were not, why had Britt 
run away and turned outlaw? No, 
there was no way to get around the 
facts, and this kidnaping — stunt 
clinched Britt’s guilt. 

There were just the two of them 
on the gold-laden stage that night, 
Tom remembered. Britt and old 
Jeb Harris, the driver. All that was 
known about the robbery and the 
shooting was that old Jeb had been 
found dead, and Britt and the gold, 
$10,000 in amount, had disappeared. 
Everybody took it for granted that 
Britt had turned outlaw, and his 
later actions seemed to bear out that 
conclusion. For vague reports had 
drifted back that Britt was in Mex- 
ico, riding with a renegade gang. 


_ hard decision. 
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For a long time Tom had held to 
_ the hope that Britt would get in 


touch with him, would give him 
some explanation to ease his misery. 
- But two years had slipped past, 
_ while Tom’s only news of Britt came 
indirectly—as this information about 
the kidnaping had come. 

Tom guided the roan around a 
giant barrel cactus, and for the first 
time consciously noted that he was 
nearing Caliche Canyon. Up ahead 
was a spiny ridge of rock, red- 
streaked with cinnabar, and just be- 
_ yond the ridge, between flat-topped 
_ peaks, lay the mouth of the can- 
yon. 

And as Tom rounded the ridge 
and came in view of that gloomy 
opening, yawning before him like the 
_-grim jaws of death, he reached a 


‘presented, he wasn’t going to take 
Britt alive. He was going to kill 
him! It was a terrible decision to 
. make. But that way was best. Britt 
would be better off dead than spend- 
ing his days in prison, and even then, 
_after days of torment, maybe dan- 
_gling from a gallows’ rope. 


‘% TVIGHT was closing in when 
. Tom rode into the canyon. 


Se Towering walls, ghostly 
_ white with the powdery clay that 
__ gave the canyon its name, seemed to 
close over him like the white sheets 
of a shroud. 
Tom wanted desperately to turn 
_ back. But the ranger code, the code 
of old Peacemaker Mays, kept him 
on his grim way. No matter what 
the cost, a ranger must uphold the 
law, must keep the oath he had 
taken. Britt had broken the law. 
Britt must pay the penalty. 
_. Tom knew where the cabin lay. 
Once, he had jumped two rustlers 


there, shot it out with them, Just — 
as now, at that same cabin hidden 


Even if the chance 
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among the gloomy oaks, he was go- 
ing to shoot it out with Britt. 

A little breeze, sweeping up the 
canyon, was sighing and rustling the 
leaves overhead as Tom dismounted 
under the oaks. In the one front 
window of the cabin he saw a flicker- 
ing light. With deliberate hands he 
tried the action of his Colt, and then 


patted it into place at his thigh. 


A shaft of moonlight, striking 
through the leaves, seemed in this . 
dark place to throw a searchlight 
beam upon the slim familiar figure 
which appeared in the doorway. A 
heavy .45 bulged one slender thigh, 
a .45 which, Tom knew, Britt could 
flick clear with the speed of a pow- 
der flash. 

Tom wanted no advantage. Hold- 
ing his hand poised over his Colt 
butt, he stepped from the shadows 
into the circle of moonlight. _ 

“Britt Mays, you're under arrest 
for the kidnaping of Margie Tullos, 
for the theft of $10,000 in gold be- 
longin’ to the Rio Grande National, 
at Presidio, and for the murder of 


Zeke Harris, the Border Stage Line 


{?? 


driver! 

Grim, inevitable as the knell of 
doom, the words ripped from Tom’s 
dry throat. 

Britt’s lithe body seemed to shrink 
back as if from a physical blow, and 
then suddenly to take on added 
height as he drew himself straight. 

“T been makin’ excuses for you,” 
he flung out bitterly. “All these 
lonely nights, skulkin’ in the bosques 
like a hunted coyote, slinkin’ from 
one renegade roost to the next, all 
the time tellin’ myself I was mis- 
taken about you. And now 
Hell, you ain’t a son of Peacemaker 
Mays! You’re jest a cowardly rat! 
T’d rather be dead than claim kin 
with yuh. Go fer yore gun, damn 
you!” 

Tom didn’t know what Britt was 
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Britt’s hand 
the thought 


talking about. As 
whipped gunward, 

flashed through Tom’s sickened mind 
that because they were brothers, tied 
together with the bond of old Peace- 
maker’s blood, Britt expected to be 


let go free. Britt expected his 
brother also to tarnish the badge he 
wore! 

The blued Colt leaped into Tom’s 
hand. Relief flooded through him. 
He had to kill now, or be killed, and 
Britt had him beat. In his brief 
moment of indecision Britt had 
gained an eye-bat’s lead! 

Suddenly, too, Tom knew he 
couldn’t do it. He was the same as 
dead right now, yet even so he 
couldn’t hold that bead on Britt’s 
heart. Britt’s~ gun hammer was 
striking home. Tom heard-a sharp 
click as the firing pin drove in. 
Then his own weapon was jerking 
sideways in a short are, was jarring 
his palm. 

A single heavy report washed back 
from the cabin wall. Britt’s body 
seemed to jerk backward. A dark 
stain showed at his left shoulder, 
spreading rapidly. His expression 
was one of surprise, unbelief. 

“Yeah, yuh’re still alive,’ Tom 
said bitterly. Britt was a murderer, 
a skunk. Why in hell was he such 
a softie? “I saved yuh to stretch 
a rope, I guess. I jest couldn’t do 
it. Gun misfired, huh? Same as you 
did in the service. Hand it over— 
careful—yuh kidnapin’ son.” 

Wearily Britt held out the six-gun. 
ca § was hopin’ yuh’d finish it,” he 
said. “I never thought even you 
could be so rotten. 
feather in yore cap, won’t it? Tom 
Mays, the brave ranger. It like 
to’ve killed him, but. he done his 
duty. He brought in his own 
brother.” 

Tom sheathed his Colt, snapped 


open the gates of Britt’s unfired 


It'll ke a fine. 


-1il 


weapon. It was empty! The gun 
hadn’t misfired. It was empty! 

Then the explanation came to 
Tom. “So. yuh have got a con- 
science, huh?” he flung out. “It’s 
got to hurtin’. Yuh couldn’t sleep 
nights, mebbe. Yuh wanted me to 
put yuh outa yore misery. It never 
entered yore miserable head, did it, 
what this all means to me?” 

“Yuh don’t need to put on an act 
for my benefit,” said Britt tiredly. 
“Save it for when yuh take me in. 
You know I spotted yuh when yuh 
held me up and killed old Jeb Har- 
ris. Anybody but a fool like me 
woulda gone on to town and told 


the whole story. But I was so sure 


” 


you’d have some kind of reason: 
é 


HAT are you _ talkin’ 
about!” Tom cut in. “I 
never had anything to do 


with that holdup, and you know it. 
T was down the river that night on a 
patrol. All of us was, except Deke 
Simms, and he was in Presidio. 
Ain’t no use yuh tryin’ to lie——” 

“Tom!” Britt’s eyes had suddenly 
come to life. “That can be checked 
up on. -Easy. That you was on 
patrol when it happened, I mean!” 
He was silent for a long moment. 
“How in thunder was I ever such 
a blind fool! But he had on yore 
clothes, and he was ridin’ that -white- 
stockinged black 0’ yores, and the | 
only ones knew about the gold ship- 
ment was me and Deke Simms and. 
Tullos, the banker—exceptin’ Id 
told 'you. So when that gent come. 
ridin’ out o’ the bushes on yore horse 
and wearin’ yore clothes, with the 
bandana over his face and all, it 
never entered my head it wasn’t you! 
He’d done shot pore Harris, and -I 
was so flabbergasted, thinkin’ he was 
you, I let the skunk git the drop on 
me! 

“He let drive pointblank and 


- gone. 
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knocked me off the seat. Thought 
he’d done fer me, I guess. Would 
have except his bullet hit that hunt- 
in’-case watch in my vest pocket 
and drilled my shoulder instead 0’ 
my heart. As it was, the shock 
knocked me out, and when I came 
to him and the "gold shipment was 
I jest couldn’t ride on in and 
tell it was you. I just couldn’t do 
it. So I climbed onto one of the 
stage mules, and somehow made 
te 

Amazement had held Tom spell- 
bound. “T don’t know whether to 
believe you or not,” he broke in. “I 
Here, hold on!” He leaped 
and caught Britt, kept him from fall- 
ing onto his face. 

Britt’s side, from his shoulder to 
his waist, was sticky and dark. Tom 
lifted him in his arms and carried 
“him insidé. Britt’s saddle and blan- 
ket were in a corner. Gently Tom 
‘stretched his brother on the floor 
near the wall, and in a moment had 
- put the saddle blanket under his 
head and was bandaging the shoul- 
der wound with a bandana. . The 
slug, Tom discovered, had gone in 
under the collarbone and on through, 
making a ragged wound but missing 
the bone. 

-Tom’s head was whirling. Could 
Britt’s story be true? He wasn’t 
sure. “It seemed fantastic that Britt 
could have believed him a killer and 
a thief. Yet, he had thought the 
‘same about Britt. Maybe Britt 
-was telling the truth! 

“From Britt’s saddle bag Tom took 
a‘flask, held it to his brother’s lips. 
With relief flooding through him, he 
saw that Britt was coming around. 
Just weak; mostly from bullet shock. 
In a few minutes Britt was sitting 


up. 
“Tom,” he was saying, “Tom, yuh 
called me a kidnaper. Why? I’m 


beginnin’ to savvy this whole thing!” 


“Course I thought so,” Tom said. 
“Tt was that note, in yore own hand- 
writin’.” He went on to explain. 

“T figgered as much!” Britt 
triumphed. “That note was forged! 
Listen, Tom, little Margie Tullos 
was kidnaped, all right. I got onto 
it in Toral, where she was bein’ kept. 
I jumped the two skunks that was 
holdin’ her. I left Margie with old 
Pedro Garza’s wife, at their rancho 
not five miles from here. I sent one 
of Pedro’s kids in with a note to 
Simms tellin’ him all about it. I 
never did trust Simms far, so I asked 
him to send you for the girl. 

“T waited for yuh, Tom, with my _ 
gun unloaded, figurin’ that if yuh 
was a big enough skunk to try cap- 
turin’ me after I’d rescued the girl, 
I'd rather be dead, anyhow. And 
I knew I never could shoot you. 
Wouldn’t leave myself the chance 
to do it.” 

“Britt,” said Tom hoarsely, “if 
yuh’re tellin’ the truth, it was Deke 
Simms forged that note, and it was 
Deke Simms held up the stage and 
did ‘the killin’. I’d like to believe 
that, Britt. But I can’t—altogether. 
I’d swear that note I read was in 
yore writin’. J never rode my black 
the night the stage was held up. I 
can see how Simmis, with all us boys 
gone on patrol, could’ve dressed up 
like me and rode my horse. But 
that note—and a ranger captain 
pullin’ such a lowdown stunt!” 

He leaned forward. There was a 
click, and Britt was staring down at 
his handeuffed wrists. 

“Listen, Britt!” Tom cut short his 
brother’s® ‘bitter’ outburst. “Deke 
Simms is due here any minnit. If 
he’s the one behind all this, he’ll be 
comin’ fer one thing—to kill me, 
and to make sure yuh’re dead. But 
I know Simms pretty fair, and if we 
can make him. think his plan is 
workin’, we got one chance!” 
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Tom ran outside. In a few min- 
utes he was back, his cupped hands 
full of white powdery stuff. Swiftly, 
all the time giving Britt instructions, 
he worked over his brother. 

“T’ve give yuh this one chance, in 
case Simms is guilty,” he said as he 
stood up. “But I’m leavin’ yuh 
handcuffed, and I’ll be watchin’ yuh 
close. Yuh can’t know, Britt, how 
much I’d like to jest give yuh yore 
gun and let yuh help me in this. But 
I can’t. This way, though, I can 
handle Simms if it comes to it, and 
yuh can have yore chance all the 
same.” 


OM had made one bad guess, — 
however. Instead of coming 


alone, Deke Simms brought 
two hard-lookers with him, both 
strangers to Tom. One was tall and 
gangling, so thin, in fact, that he 
looked as if he hadn’t eaten in a 
month. The other was a_ short, 
black-bearded hombre with legs that 
bulged out over his boot tops till 
they reminded Tom of fat beer kegs. 
Both were two-gun toters. 

Some transient visitor had left 
some food supplies in the cabin, and 
Tom, hoping to hold Deke Simms a 
while without arousing his suspicion, 
had put coffee to boil over the fire- 
place. 

“How’s that smell to yuh, Lippy?” 
the black-bearded one _ growled. 
“Ever since that norther blowed up, 
yuh been fussin’ about bein’ cold.” 

“Tt won’t make up fer you swillin’ 
all the likker,” the hungry-looking 
fellow said shortly. “Damn_ yuh, 
Black Pardo, I orta = 

“Shut up!” Deke Simms snapped. 
He smirked at Tom. “These fellers 
were headin’ fer the Jaysee line camp 
when I run onto ’em.. It’s comin’ 
such a freeze I told ’em they better 
come along here with me. Every- 
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thing all right, Tom? Where’s the— 
prisoner?” 

“Over there.” Tom nodded toward 
the still, blanketed figure against the 
wall. “Dead.” 

“T’m sorry, Tom. Sorry as hell,” 
said Deke Simms, and moved toward 
the blanketed form. “I better take a 
look jest to make sure.” 

Tom, standing there watching 
Deke Simms pull back the saddle 
blanket, was wishing he hadn’t — 
handcuffed Britt. If all three of 
these rannies jumped him, it would 
be hell in Texas! 

Britt looked plenty dead, though, 
with the side of his jacket all stiff 
with blood and his face white as 
chalk. 

“How come yuh handcuffed him?” 
Deke Simms asked. “A dead man 
couldn’t hurt yuh.” 

“He wasn’t dead right off,’ Tom 
explained. “I missed the heart a 
fraction. Britt was allus plenty fast 
with a gun. I wasn’t takin’ chances. 
He died soon after, though. Damn 
you, Simms, detailin’ me to such a 
job!” 

“T know how yuh feel,” was the 
soothing answer. “It had to be that- 
away, Tom. Well, let’s git that cof- 
fee. It'll make yuh feel better.” 

Deke Simms pulled the blanket 
over the gruesome, bloodless-looking 
face,and Tom turned to the fireplace. 
With a charred stick he began lifting 
the coffeepot off the hook. It took 
a lot of will power to. keep from drop- 
ping that pot and going for his Colt. 
But Tom held onto the bucket while 
from the corner of his eye he saw 
Deke Simms ease out his gun. Tom 
knew he could have caught the three 
by surprise, could have dropped two 
of the killers and maybe had an even 
break with the third. But. that 
would have upset his plans. Unless 
ca got the drop, he wouldn’t 
ta. 
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- So Tom straightened up, keeping 
the coffeepot on the stick, expect- 
ing to feel a bullet tear through him. 


“Yore time’s up!” Deke Simms ™ 


snarled. 

Tom turned around slowly.. There 
was a .45 in Deke Simms’ hand, and 
gloating death in his slate eyes. His 
two companions, Lippy and Black, 
were grinning too, over pointed six- 
guns. 

“What’s the idea?” Tom asked as 
if surprised. “Yuh tryin’ to make 
out I was in with Britt or some- 
thin’?” 

“Listen, yuh dumb ox,’ Deke 
Simms crowed. “I know yuh’re so 


honest yuh bend over backward, jest © 


like -yore brother done. But that 
ain’t gonna help yuh none. I’m goin’ 
to kill yuh! When yore and Britt’s 
bodies is found, folks will think yuh 
killed each other. I showed Tullos 
the note I forged. Told him to git 
me the ransom money so yuh could 
take it to Britt. That’s the pretty 
part. I got the money, but I never 
give it to you! Folks’ll think you 
and Britt had a gang, got to fightin’. 
And me, I'll have the money and be 
safe to boot, and it was me engi- 
neered the kidnapin’!”’ 

“YT don’t understand,” Tom said. 
“That note, Britt must’ve wrote it!” 

“That’s what I spent two years in 
Sundance for,” Deke Simms. told 
him. “Learnin’ to be a forger! 
That’s how I got im the rangers. 
Captain D. T. Simms, U. S. A. 
That’s what my honorable discharge 
papers read, all forged of course, 
and 

The cadaverous Lippy cocked his 
six-gun and growled, “Hell, boss, let’s 
git it over with! Somebody might 
see——” 

“Ym runnin’ this!” Deke Simms 
snapped. “Nobody ever comes. to 
this place. I want this brave ranger 
to die happy!” 
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And Deke Simms went on_to tell 
how he had shot the stage driver and 


_ stolen the gold, leaving Britt for 


dead; how, under cover of his badge, 
he had been behind countless hold- 
ups and other unlawful acts. 


IS face as expressionless as a 
block of granite, Tom lis- 
tened in silence. He kept 

silent, too, when Deke Simms 
snarled, “And now I'll finish you!” 
and pushed his .45 muzzle almost 
against Tom’s chest. 

Lippy and Black were fanning 
away from Deke Simms, the better 
to get in their shots when Tom went 
into action. Tom knew his chances 
of leaving this room alive were less 
than one in ten, but all he asked was 
to take Deke Simms with him when 
he went out. With a sudden flick 
of his powerful wrist, he flung the 
steaming bucket of coffee full into 
Simms’ leering face. 

The renegade yelped in pain as the 
scalding liquid burned his eyes, and 
began blindly letting drive with his 
six-gun. But Tom, twisting aside, 
had his own gun clear. Simms’ wild 
shots missed him, but he felt a slug 
from Lippy’s .45 crease his ribs. His 
Colt jammed right against Lippy’s - 
middle, he let loose two shots. Lippy 
grunted at the terrific impact of the 
lead and slowly folded like some 
scarecrow of a doll, his head flopping 
against the floor. 

Something seemed to grab Tom’s 
shoulder and hurl him back into the 
fireplace. He flung up one arm, 
grasped the board which served as a 
mantelpiece, and ripped it down. He 
had caught his balance, though, and 
his Colt again was whipping upward. 
He saw the squat “Black,” six-gun 
smoking, dropping hammer for a 
second shot. Hurling himself to one 
side, he thumbed a slug at the out- 
law, saw him bounce back as the lead 
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hit him. He felt Black’s bullet fan 
past his face, but he never heard 
the shot. It had blended with the 
roar of his own gun. 

Desperately he was trying to 
swing his heavy Colt around. He 
knew he couldn’t make it. Deke 
Simms could see now. The coffee 
hadn’t been hot enough to blind him. 
He was lifting his gun, and there 
was hell on his face if Tom ever saw 
it! 

“Pulled a fast one,’ Simms was 
rasping. “Won’t do yuh no good, 
not dead!” 


“Yuh might kill him, Simms, but | 


yuh won’t brag about it long!” a 
hollow voice broke in—a voice that 
jerked Simms half around. “Won’t 
it be hell, Simms, to be killed by a 
corpse?” 

As Deke Simms saw that awful 
figure, with its dead-white face, 
standing there with the saddle blan- 
ket hanging over one shoulder, his 
eyes widened in horror. His mouth 
sagged open and he almost dropped 
the .45, 


“Don’t!” he croaked. “Git back! 
Yuh’re dead!” 
“No, I’m not, Simms,’ was the 


grim answer. “Not half as dead as 
yuh’re goin’ to be. Yuh see, this 
white on my face is plain old caliche, 
and this thing in my hands is a 
loaded Colt!” 

Deke Simms’ .45 snaked with 
blinding speed. A hellish, mirthless 
grin on his white face, Britt Mays 
pushed out his manacled hands, jab- 
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bing the Colt forward and thumbing 
the hammer in the same motion. 
Deke Simms took the heavy slug 
right through his heart. 

Then Tom had both arms around 
Britt in a mighty bear hug, and un- 
ashamed tears were streaming down 
his face. 

A slight motion behind him jerked 
him around. He saw the squat 
black-bearded outlaw gain his feet 
and head for the door. Tom’s Colt 
flicked upward, spoke once; splinter- 
ing the floor at Black’s heels. 

“Next time,’ Tom growled, as 
Black raised his arms and turned, 
“Tl drill yuh through yore black 
gizzard. Yuh got jest one chance to 
git outa here alive. Yuh'll promise 
to go to camp with me and Britt and 
spill what yuh know, or else——” 
Grimly he leveled the Colt. 

It didn’t seem to occur to the 
cowed badman that the big ranger 
might be bluffing. “Don’t kill me!” 
he yelped, terrified, “Tl talk!” 

“T reckon that does it,” Britt said 
as Tom took off the handcuffs. 
‘We'll ride by old Pedro’s and git the 
little Tullos girl. She won’t be in 
much hurry, I bet. She and them 
kids of Pedro’s was havin’ ’em a 
time when I left—playin’ sheriff and 
robber, T think!” 

“There’s jest one other little 
thing,” Tom said, gazing proudly at 
Britt. “T think I'll take that captain 
job Simms was tellin’ me about, and 
Tl be needin’ a lieutenant. I’m 
lookin’ fer a man that was born a 
ranger. How about it, Britt?” 


THE END. 
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THE WAGON 


By ALLAN 


IKE the first sight of a circus 
wagon gleaming with new 

‘red paint, the first sight 

of the wagon gear coming 

out of the ranch sheds tells 


‘the cowboy that spring has come. 


On the roundup “the wagon” does 
not necessarily mean one wagon. It 
may be from one to three or more, 
according to the size of the opera- 
tion, and in some cases it may not 
mean a wagon at all. In some of 


‘the rough country in Texas and 


other places the roundup work has 
to be done without a wagon being 
along at all. In that case all the 
roundup gear is carried to ‘the 
grounds on pack animals. This 
rough country roundup work is 
called “moonshining.” But whether 
there are no wagons, or four of them, 
“the wagon” 
roundup. 

A wagon aiiitie the home ranch 


~ in the spring makes up quite a pa- 


rade. First there will be the pilot 


~ on horseback, a man who knows the 


country and whose job it is to lead 
the parade to its locations, safely 
conveying it around bad hills and 
deep-water crossings of creeks. 
Following the pilot comes the 
best-known unit of the whole parade 
—the old chuck wagon itself. Cookie 
has scrubbed it with soap and water, 
has packed it, and he is perched up 
on the spring seat leading the parade 
himself. On the tail end of the 
wagon is the tall box whose lid drops 


down to the rear to form a table. 


Inside the box is the supply ‘of gro- 
ceries—sirup, canned milk, et cetera 


_ —and the tin dishes. 


is the heart of the 


to be a cowboy, the flunky. 
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In front of the box on the tail- 
board, in the wagon bed, is the 
Dutch oven, the dishpans and heavy 
cooking gear. The rest of the wagon 
bed is filled with the barrels of pota- 
toes,:flour and beans, a side of beef 
or goat, and the cook’s private apart- 
ment—his bedroll. 

On the side of the wagon in the 
jockey box is the axle grease and 
odds and ends of wagon-repair gear. 

_A big canvas tarp, or wagon sheet, 
is thrown over the packed wagon 
bed allegedly to keep the trail dust 
out of the food, but if it succeeded 
the boys likely wouldn’t recognize 
the taste of their grub. 

The cook is king of this whole con- 
traption, and he has to be able to 
drive a four or six-horse team, as well 
as to make sour-dough bread. 

Following the chuck wagon comes 
the bed wagon, which is presided 
over by the young fellow who wants 
He is 
learning to drive a four-horse team. 
There’s a long road for him to travel 
before he becomes a top hand, but 
he has a chance to make it if the 
cook or a wild brone don’t kill him 
during his climb. His wagon car- 
ries the bedrolls of all the riders, 
along with other gear, including a 
big roll of lass’ rope. It takes a lot 
of string to make lajats, picket 
ropes and rope corrals on a roundup. 

There are a couple of other wag- 
ons you'll sometimes see in the pa- 
rade. If it is desert country that’s 
being worked, and water is scarce 
and wood scarcer still, you'll find a 
wood and water wagon, carrying fuel 
and water so that a dry camp can be 
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made, food cooked and branding 
irons heated. 

On a trail drive, or whenever it’s 

necessary, a good rancher will also 
send out a calf wagon. This is a 
kind of ambulance for calves that 
are born while the herd is on the 
“move, or ones that are too weak to 
travel on account of being half 
starved or orphaned. 
- Following the dust of the last 
wagon will come the remuda. If 
there are twenty-five men in the crew 
the wrangler will have as many as 
two hundred or two hundred and 
fifty horses in his charge, since every 
man has a working string of from 
eight to a dozen horses assigned to 
him. 

When this parade leaves the ranch 
in the spring it might not show up 
again until after the fall, or beef, 
roundup, staying out and working 
the range all summer. 

The wagon may round up beef 
and start it on a drive in the fall. 
‘And then you will see the order of 
the parade somewhat reversed. 
When it didn’t have cattle with it, 
the wagons took the lead, the horses 
easily following at their best pace. 
But on the trail the cattle set the 
pace. 

For that reason the herd trails 
first. The remuda follows the cat- 
tle, and the wagons trail the bunch 
until late afternoon. 

Then the grub wagon moves up 
ahead to the place selected by the 
pilot for the night’s bed grounds and 
the cook has his camp made and is 
yelling for the men to come and get 
it by the time the boys arrive and 
get the critters bedded down for the 
night, a mile off the trail. 

This huge collection of men and 
wagons might seem to have no or- 
ganization. To see men riding in 
every direction across the prairie and 
through the brush might seem a hit- 
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or-miss affair, but it is not. It has 


a method, a pattern, underneath it. 
The “spring roundup” starts, not 


.on a calendar date, but when the 


grass starts “greening up.” It is 

also called the “calf roundup,” since 

as main purpose is to brand the “calf 
ro 

The “fall roundup, * known as the 
“beef roundup,” is for the purpose 
of collecting the summer-fattened 
eattle for shipment or driving to 
market, and for branding any sum- 
mer-born calves. It is a more care- 
ful working of the land, and a more 
careful handling of the stock, be- 
cause the animals are fatter and 
heavier, and it is important not to 
run weight off them. 

When the roundup gets red 
in the spring the cattlemen in the dis- 
trict get together to organize. They 
elect the best cattleman as_ the 
“roundup boss,” or “wagon boss,” 
and he runs the show, whether he 
owns any of the stock or not. Even 
the owners of the cattle have to take 
his orders on the roundup. 

The boss. then picks out the best 
men for “straw bosses,’ each of 
whom have a group of cowboys un- 
der him whose job it is to work the 
section of land the wagon boss as- 
signs to the straw boss. The straw 
boss plans the work so his crew cov- 
ers the whole section to be worked, 
“telling off the riders” to their sec- 
tions. 

Early each morning the groups of 
riders are told off and started work- 
ing their allotted range. Each rider 
hunts out all the stock on that 
ground, carefully “combing” the ra- 
vines and gullies and brush for indi- 
vidual animals that try to hide out. 
He brings them in by twos and 


-three, throws them with those of the 


other cowboys, and the whole bunch 
is then driven to the designated 
Continued on page 130 
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Valley Of The Stars 
Continued from page 98 
up overnight. It was affixed to a 
cottonwood tree, and it announced: 


OKLAHOMA BILL | 
Will Wrestle Any Man, Any Weight, 
Any Size, For Five Dollars A Throw! 
Catch As Catch Can 
Step Up And Try Your Luck With 
Oklahoma Bill! 


A few feet from the sign a twenty- 
foot square had been roped off with 
Jariats. The shade of the cotton- 
wood tree fell over the improvised 
arena, and in that shade stood Rick 
Cardigan—Oklahoma Bill—grinning 
expectantly as he watched the men 
who assembled to gape at him as if 
he were a circus freak. 

He had pulled off his shirt and 
stood naked to the waist. His fine 
chest, tapering down to Jean hips, 
was bronzed. His hands hung 
loosely at his sides. 

In front of him the gray-bearded 
Crazy Joe Pyke lifted his arms high 
for attention and made a strident 
speech to the crowd: 

“Come on, gents! Any man, any 
size, any weight! Oklahoma Bill will 
take anybody on for five dollars a 
throw! Who'll step up an’ try his 
luck? Oklahoma Bill weighs only a 
hundred an’ seventy, but he guar- 
antees to throw twice his weight in 
wild cats! Who'll step up? Show 
your five dollars, an’ we'll show ours. 
The money’ll be paid over to the first 
‘hombre to pin Oklahoma Bill’s 
shoulders to the ground. Step right 
up, gents!” - 

Rick, listening and watching with 
-an easy grin, realized that if he lost 
his first bout he’d be out of business. 
There would be no money with 
which to continue. So he felt a cer- 
tain apprehension as he watched the 
crowd. He'd been waiting almost a 
half hour before a voice eried: 
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“By blazes! I figure I'll stake my- 
self to a chance on that hombre! I 
been bulldoggin’ cattle so long I 
reckon maybe I can throw this gent, 
too. Let’s have a go at it!” 

Energetically the fellow climbed 
over the ropes into the ring. The 
crowd laughed and _ applauded 
loudly. He was a big man, red of 
hair and jovial of expression. He 
must have weighed close to two hun- 
dred. Greeting him with a hearty 
shake of the hand, Rick realized that 
here, probably, was a popular local 
figure. His name, he gathered from 
the cries of the crowd, was Whis- 


tlin’ Dan. 
“Go on, Whistlin’!” somebody 
shouted. “It'll be the easiest five 


dollars you ever made!” 

Whistlin’ stripped off his check- 
ered shirt to reveal a ponderous 
hairy torso. Out of his pocket he 
took five silver dollars and dropped 
them into Crazy Joe Pyke’s hand. 

“What are the rules?” he asked. 

“All holds allowed,” announced 
Joe. “Only there ain’t to be any 
bitin’, see? Nothin’ like that. Clean. 
fightin’. An’ the first man to pin 
the other’s shoulders to the ground 
an’ hold them there for ten seconds 
gets the money. Agreed?” 

“Fair enough. Can I appoint my 
own timekeeper?” 

“Sure.* = 

Whistlin’ Dan looked around, then 
summoned a gray-haired cattleman 
out of the crowd. “Come on, Hank! 
This is a job for you.” 


\HE day was hot, and the sun 
was dazzling, and the crowds 
were in a holiday mood. The 


cheerful shouts attracted others, so 
that by the time Rick Cardigan and 


-Whistlin’ Dan faced each other in 


that roped-off arena, more than two 
hundred people were  thronging 
around them, eagerly watching. 


“Everything depends on this first 
match!” Rick thought. “I sure got 
to be careful!” 

He and Whistlin’ Dan squared off, 
crouched down a little, and began 
circling. 

There was wariness in Whistlin’ 
Dan’s expression. His fingers were 
distended, almost clawing. His mus- 
cles bulged. It looked, from the very 
weight of him, as if he had only to 
leap at the lithe Oklahoma Bill to 
bear him down and smother him 
with: sheer avoirdupois. 


But Rick knew something that 
Whistlin’ Dan didnt know: the se- 
cret of successful jujitsu is to win 
by yielding. One does not attempt 
to overpower an adversary. One 
utilizes the strength and the weight 
of one’s opponent, allowing the other 

. man to hurl himself into defeat— 
merely adding a bit of leverage at 
soneere points of the body to help 

im. 


Se, when Whistlin’ Dan finally 
charged, Rick did a strange thing. 
He crouched lower and~ whirled 
around on his felt heel. Thus he 
eaught Whistlin’ Dan’s lunge on his 

_ back. Both his‘hands rose to clamp 
around the big man’s thick neck. He 
tugged down and heaved upward 
with his left leg. And the tactics 
that he had been’ taught in the 
prison cell by Nigo Taki did not 
fail him now. 

To his own amazement and the 
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crowd’s stupefaction, Whistlin’ Dan 
went sailing over Rick’s head. He 
flew fully ten feet, his own momen- 
tum carrying him. When he land 

it was with such a shock that the 
breath was exploded from his lungs. 
He sprawled half under the ropes, 
eyes glazed, fingers groping. 

Rick was upon him with the leap 
of a wild cat. Before the big man 
could recover his confused senses he 
was rolled over on his back. Rick 
actually sat on his chest. He pin- 
ioned both huge shoulders down in 
the grass. 


When Whistlin’ Dan finally recov- 
ered from the stunning effect of his 
fall, the white- haied cattleman, 
holding the watch, was shouting, 
“Ten seconds up! You're out, Dan! 
Oklahoma Bill wins!” 


It was only then that the crowd 
recovered from its stupefaction. A’ 
woman began to applaud. A man 
yelled. Pretty soon there was a wild 
clamor of approval as Crazy Joe 
Pyke ostentatiously turned to place 
ten dollars in the palm of Rick’s 
hand, — 

Both he and Oklahoma Bill helped 
the bewildered Whistlin’ Dan rise, 
heartily patted his back, and ushered 
him out of the ring. 


“Well,” Rick whispered from a 
corner of his mouth, “we're five dol- 
lars nearer a horse! Get goin’, Joe. 
See if you can get some more in 
-here.” 


“Can you handle anybody else so 


soon?” 


“Til handle ’em quick as they 
come—long as my strength holds 
out. Go on, start invitin’!” 


CHAPTER XIII 
A FACE IN THE CROWD 


ICK’S spectacular knowledge 
of Japanese wrestling—a skill 
which seemed absolutely un- 

canny to onlookers—coupled with 
the novelty of the entertainment he 
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offered, made his attraction the most 

- popular feature at the rodeo before 
the main events began. By three 
o’clock that afternoon he had fought 
fifteen bouts, and pocketed seventy- 
five dollars. 

After a time men entered the 
arena, not with the hope of winning 
but because they could not with- 
stand the jibes of their friends. Some 
stepped into the ring because they 
hoped to display unexpected prow- 
ess before the admiring eyes of ladies. 
But whatever the reason, they con- 
tinued to come. 

Fortunately, only the heaviest 
men in the crowd chose to oppose 
Rick Cardigan. It is a curious fact 
that a heavy and cumbersome op- 
ponent is much easier to manage in 
a jujitsu bout than a light, nimble 
adversary. 

Had Rick actually come to grips 
with some of the men he took on, he 

might have been defeated. In truth, 
he lost one bout because he failed 
to catch a vulnerable spot quickly 


enough. His foot spilled, and so did: 
Before he quite knew 


his hands. 
what was happening, a ponderous 
blacksmith had fallen upon him, 
crushing his shoulders to the ground. 

Yes, Rick lost that bout. But 


as he rose, laughing and brushing - 


dirt from his trousers, he said, ““You 
sure beat me square that time, hom- 
bre! How’d you like to try it again 
for ten dollars?” 

The crowd applauded, ‘and the 
grinning blacksmith winked at his 
girl. Spitting into the grass, he 
brushed a powerful forearm across 
his mouth and said, “Sure! I'll take 
you on. Get set!” 

He rushed at Rick—but Rick dis- 
concertingly dropped to the ground. 

' An ankle hold that became a sharp 
twist, combined with a peculiar up- 


‘fided to Crazy Joe Pyke, 


either. 
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- ward shove at the left hip, sent the 


blacksmith spinning around dizzily 
until he crashed in a corner of the 
ring. 

The mob howled. Rick pounced 
upon the man and bore his shoul- 
ders down into the grass. The black- 
smith lost that bout. He wasn’t 
hurt; he was simply so dizzy and 
dazed as a result of the unexpected 
hard fall that he couldn’t collect 


his wits before the ten seconds had 


passed. 

On the second and third day. of 
the rodeo, Rick’s fame spread far and 
wide, and his profits grew. Twelve: 
bouts on the second day and nine 
on the third gave him a final sum 


of a hundred and eighty dollars— 


more than enough to buy a horse 
and saddle. 


“And the queer part is,’ "he con- 
“that if 
any o’ these hombres knew even a 
little about jujitsu, I couldn’t beat 
them. Not in a million years. It’s 
only that I know a couple o’ tricks 
they ain’t learned yet, an’ it’s cost- 
ing ‘em a hundred an’ eighty dollars 


‘to find out how they work.” 


“But it’s fair an’ square wrestlin’!” 
Crazy Joe maintained. 

“Sure,” laughed Rick. ‘“An’ 
there’s nothin’ wonderful about it, 
With practice, any one o’. 
these fellers could learn, same as I 
did.” 

A voice in a megaphone, announc- 
ing the finals of bulldogging, brone 
busting, and other contests on that 
third afternoon, ended Rick Cardi- 
gan’s career as a professional wres- 
tler. As the crowd surged away 
from his ring, he wiped perspiration 
from his torso and slipped into his 
shirt. He was buttoning it and grin- 
ning affably at his gray-bearded 
partner, when a voice behind him 
said, “Nice work, cowboy.” 
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Brace. Tex Manning was 
with her. 

“Now that I’ve seen the way you 
handled some of these big hombres, 
Oklahoma Bill,’ Manning said with 
a tight grin, “T don’t feel so bad 
about your having thrown me off 
the porch the other night.” 

Rick hardly heard him. He was 
looking intently into the blue eyes 
of Connie Brace. She stood slim and 
‘straight, her voice firm as she said, 
“Ts this the way you're planning to 
make your living?” 

Something in the way she spoke 
roused Rick’s resentment. “No!” he 
-said flatly. “I did this because I 
needed enough money to buy me a 
new horse. For a permanent job 
I’m goin’ into ranching.” 

“Really? I suppose you'll go on 
wrestling like this’—the faint taunt 
persisted in her tones, and it infuri- 
ated Rick—“until you raise enough 
money to buy a ranch of your own?” 

“Maybe. There's worse ways of 
earning money.” 

She flushed at that. But she re- 
strained any retort she might have 
wanted to make. A bitter smile 
came to her lips. 

“Any time you're interested,” she 
said, “you might come around and 
see me. The Bent Fork Ranch is 
for sale—at the right price.” 

Then she turned, slipped her arm 
through Tex Manning’ s, and walked 


off toward the main contests. Rick 
stood staring after her. He wanted 
to grind out an oath. He didn’t 


know why he felt so angry. It 
seemed unreasonable to be enraged 
at a girl as pretty, as downright 
beautiful, as Connie Brace. 

Crazy Joe Pyke roused him by 
touching his arm. The gray-bearded 
man was grinning with delight. 
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ICK turned with a start to 
stare into the face of Connie — 


“By golly,” he chuckled. “TI didn’t 
think you could do it, Rick. Yet 
here it is—a hundred an’ eighty dol- 
lars to show for three days’ fun! All 
we got to do now is find a horse an’ 
saddle an’ mosey into the Sierra Ne- 
vadas.” 

They took down the ropes that 
had formed the wrestling arena and 
tore away the sign which had been 
nailed to a tree. 

“Everybody in town’s watchin’ 
the main events now,” Rick said as 
they worked. “There’s nobody 
around who'll sell us a horse till later. 
Reckon w’ll have to wait till the ex- 
citement’s over.” 

“Nothin’ to prevent ws from takin’ 
a look-see at them finals,” said Crazy 


Joe.” Come on.” 
They started toward the crowd, 
but abruptly Rick Cardigan 


grabbed the old man’s arm and stood 
stock-still. His face hardened. He 
pointed to two men moving toward 
the arena. 

“Look, Joe!” 

Crazy Joe blinked about in per- 
plexity. “Look at who?” 

“Those two hombres! Over there! 
The one with the red beard and the 
little dark feller that looks like a 


? 


Mexican! 


“Huh? Where?” 
“By the tamale tent! The little 
feller . . he’s the polecat that 


was diggin’ into my saddlebags at 
the livery stable in Armadillo Flats! 
The one that got away after he 
‘slammed the door on me! Come 
on!” 

He started forward, but Crazy Joe 
Pyke, recognizing Red Ely and 
Hackamore Castro, tried to restrain 
him. “Hold on!” he gasped. “What 
you. . . what you figure to do?” 

“Tm goin’ to make that little runt 
tell me what he was huntin’ in my 
saddlebags! I been hankerin’ to 


know for days, an’ now, doggone it, 
I’m goin’ to find out!” 


AD luck rather than indiscre- 
tion had brought Hackamore 
Castro and Red Ely into Los 

Padres. They hadn’t intended to 
visit the rodeo town at all, for they’d 
had no desire to risk a meeting with 
Cardigan and his gray-bearded part- 
ner. So for three days they had 
camped in a hollow close to the trail 
that led from Los Padres toward the 
Sierra Nevadas; waiting there to see 
Rick and Crazy Joe pass. 

But Red Hackamore had cut his 
left hand-on a can. The deep gash 
had become infected; and fearing 
possible blood poisoning, he had 
finally come into town to have the 
wound dressed and attended to by 
a doctor. 

Once here, with the hand tended, 
they hadn’t quite been able to resist 
the lure of the rodeo. 


For an instant Castro’s face lost 
all color ‘when Rick Cardigan con- 
fronted him. Red Ely, too, caught 
his breath. 


“Well!” snapped Rick, eyes flash- 
ing. “I had a hunch that sooner or 
later ’'d meet up with you again!” 
later I'd meet up with you again. 
And I have!” 

Hackamore Castro made no at- 
tempt to run away. As a matter of 
truth, he kept his nerves admirably 
restrained. He nodded in the friend- 
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liest possible manner to Crazy Joe 
Pyke, then turned a faintly sardonic 
smile to Rick. 

“You-don’t have to worry about 
my trying to vamose again. You 
can let go of my arm.” 

“[m waitin’ to hear you talk!” 
Rick said bleakly. 

And Castro, completely self-pos- 
sessed now, nodded amiably. “About 
what happened that night in the sta- 
ble at Armadillo Flats, I reckon?” 

“Yes!” 

“T know it looked bad,” Castro 
laughed. “I didn’t blame you for 
coming at me like a stampedin’ bull. 
I'm. a little ashamed for losin’ my 
head and hightailin’ out o’ the sta- 
ble. Maybe I should have stayed 
and explained.” 


His utter composure nettled Rick. 
He released the man and watched 
him uncertainly. This was not the 
attitude he had expected. 


Castro waved to Crazy Joe Pyke. 
“Reckon your friend here will vouch 
for me,” he said. “I’m no crook. I 
didn’t mean any harm going through 
your saddlebags.” 

“What were you hufiting?” 

“The truth of it is this,” Hack- 
amore said with astounding glibness. 
“When I set eyes on you in Arma- 
dillo Flats, I grabbed my partner 
here—Red Ely—an’ I said as how 
you looked like a. killer whose pic- 
ture [Td seen up in Montana. 
There'd been rewards posted for 
him. Of course, I couldn’t be sure, 
but I figured if you was that out- 
law, why, there was a chance to earn 
myself a good stake by havin’ you 
arrested. Only, I wasn’t sure. I 
had an idea maybe if I got a chance 
to look into your saddlebags there’d 
be somethin’ to identify you.” 

“So you went in like a thief.” 

“Well, now,’ chuckled Castro. 
“Maybe I should have asked the 
owner 0’ the stable to come with me. 
Yeah, maybe. On the other* hand, 
though, if we’d found anything, he’d: 
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have wanted a share o’ the reward. ° 


So I figured, no, Vd wait till he goes 
out o’ the stable and have a look- 
see for myself. As it turned out, 
there wasn’t anything in those sad- 
dlebags. Later I had a talk with 


_. Crazy Joe Pyke, an’ he assured me 


you'd never even been in Montana. 
So I guess the whole business was 
a mistake. I . . I apologize.” 

What could you do with a man 
like that? There was some plausi- 
bility to his story. Yet Rick Cardi- 
gan couldn’t persuade himself wholly 
to accept it. His frown betrayed his 
doubt. 

“What I want to know,” asserted 
Crazy Joe Pyke, “is what’re you two 
doin’ in Loe Padres?” 

They had an answer for that, too. 


Red Ely waved toward the distant. 


Sierra Nevadas, purple in the bril- 
liant sunshine. “Hack an’ me, we 
figured to go huntin’ wild mustangs 
up there. 
brones in them hills.” 

“Just the two of you, alone?” 
asked Rick skeptically. 

Red Ely was about to reply when 
Castro hastily cut in, “Oh, no! Not 


just us. We're meetin’ other hom- 
bres in the foothills. With luck we _ 


outght to trap us quite a band o’ 
mustangs durin’ the next few weeks.” 

And then the announcer in the 
arena bellowed through a megaphone 
that the bullogging was about to be- 
gin. “Come on!” Castro said to Ely 
hastily. “No use missin’ that. Let’s 
go. 

And because there seemed no 
logical reason to detain him, Rick 
Cardigan did nothing. He still 
frowned. There was a great deal 
about these two. men he couldn’t 


I hear there’s plenty 
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trust. Yet his ideas about them re- 
fused to crystallize. 


N the push of the crowd Castro 
| ‘and Red Ely were rapidly sepa- 
rated from the other two. When 
they were a safe distance away, Red 
whispered to his partner: 

“Why in thunder did you tell them 
we was goin’ to meet up with other 
hombres in the foothills? Suppose 
they spot us while we’re trailin’ 
them in the Sierras. . If we're alone, 
they'll know you was lyin’, Seems 
to me—” 

“Two men don’t generally go out 
an’ trap big hands o’ wild mustangs 
alone!” Castro retorted. “We know 
that—an’ they know it, too. If we'd 
claimed we was going by ourselves, 
they’d have guessed we were lyin’.” 

“Tf they see us they'll know it was 
a lie, anyhow,” Red insisted. 

“We won’t be alone. I'll get in 
touch with my brother. Ask him 
to bring a couple o’ his friends . . . 
hombres we can trust. It might not 
be a bad idea, anyhow,” Castro 
added more thoughtfully. “If there 
are five of us, say, it'll be a lot easier 


- to take care o’ those two—once they 


get their hands on the gold.” 

“Can you. reach your brother 
easy?” 

“Sure. He’s workin’ on a ranch 
less than twenty miles from here.” 
Hackamore Castro suddenly winked 


at his partner. “Don’t let it worry 


you none, Red! Maybe we should 
have thought 0’ this long ago. We'll 
feel lots better if we’re five to two 
against them jaspers!” 

“But,” in dismay, “it means we 
got to split five ways!” 

“Does it?” his partner asked 
smoothly. “Not if we got brains!” 


Still unaware of the plot against them, Rick and Crazy Joe have reached 
the very threshold of the Sierra Nevadas. Does gold lie beyond er hidden 
disaster? This absorbing serial continues in next week's Western Story. 
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Water For One 
Continued from page 80 
- burning in his alert eyes. Cat-paw 
had observed the telltale crouch. If 
the little man had entertained any 
doubt before, he would know now 
that Jim Marshfield’s alias was Sud- 
den Smith. What would he do about 
it? Try to collect bounty money? 

The next moment it seemed to Jim 
that it didn’t matter, that nothing 
Cat-paw Pete or anyone else could 
do would matter. The reason for 
this was that Nancy Laraday’s palo- 
mino had come rocketing into the 
ranchyard. She was out of saddle 
in a flash, and in another flash she 
had Jim enmeshed in her arms and 
she was dabbing at him with a ri- 
diculous bit of a handkerchief wher- 
ever any blood was, and then wiping 


the tears from her own face with - 


the same handkerchief and saying 
over and over: 
“Oh, my dear . ... my dear!” 
Jim grinned, insanely happy, be- 
cause he knew that every cockeyed 
thing was all right now. He’d make 
Al Gatrone a fair offer for his spread, 


and Al would damn well take it and — 


clear out. And Jim would have land 
and cows and the respect of his 
neighbors, and he’d have Nancy— 

Jim blinked his eyes. Cat-paw 
Pete had sifted close. Jim kept on 
blinking. There was something 
bright on Cat-paw’s shirt that had 
never been there before, and the sun 
flashed on it and made Jim stare as 
if he were hypnotized. 

The next instant he felt sick and 
weak all the way down to his boot 
heels. He had recognized the bright 
thing on Cat-paw’s shirt. It was a 
law badge. A United States mar- 
shal’s law badge. 

Then Jim had one more shock— 
the biggest shock of all. He remem- 
bered suddenly where he had seen 
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Cat-paw Pete before. The little law- 
man was standing now so that the 
unsearred side of his face showed; 
and with the law badge glinting, and 
all, Jim recognized him. It was no 
wonder that yesterday, trying to 
place him by that scar, he had failed 
to identify him, because when Jim 
had known him, the little man hadn’t 
had that cat-paw scar! : 

It had been Jim’s own bullet, in 
fact, which had made the scar. Jim’s 
last bullet, shot five years ago! Cat- 
paw Pete was the U.S. deputy mar- 
shal he had shot in Dodge! Then 
that unintentional shot hadn’t killed 
the marshal after all. Jim grasped a 
grain of consolation from that. 

Gently then, he pried himself out 
of Nancy’s arms. His face was sev- 
eral shades whiter than it had been 
any time this day. 

“T reckon,” he told Cat-paw Pete, 
“you got first call on me.” 

Cat-paw looked at him for a mo- 
ment with the scar pulling one side 
of his mouth up in that sardonic 
grin. Then he said: “I dunno what 
you're talkin’ about, Jim. I only 
know one thing. Now that the big 
show’s come off, I got to be moseyin’ 
along. I been lookin’ fer a feller. 
Been tryin’ to trace him down by 
payments he’s been mailin’ fer five 
years to my wife that he thought 
was my widow. Funny set-up, huh? 
If I ever find him [’ll tell him to quit 
worryin’ on account my observation 
of him concludes me to figger he’s 
an all-right, gent.” 

Jim reached out again for Nancy 
and knew he held the world in his 
arms. 

Cat-paw Pete started scuffing to- 
ward the hitch rack, but he stopped 
and came back when Jim bellowed, 
“Cat-paw, listen, you got to wait, 
anyhow, long enough to be best man 
at a weddin’.” 


Famous Lost Mines 


Continued from page 70 


the mountains. Ben either lost them 
or doubled back to town to laugh 
at the hard trip they had had. 


The old man refused to take even 
his children into his confidence. Not 
because he distrusted them, but he 
was afraid if they knew the secret, 
strangers might worm it from them. 


Only once did he break his vow 
and reveal the mine’s location. That 
was to an old crony of his, a pros- 
pector named Mike Wilson whom he 
led into the Guadalupes. From a 
distance Ben pointed out the trail 
that would lead to the mine. Then 
he returned to Odessa, confident 
that his mine was rich enough for 
both of them. 

Mike came into town a few days 
later and proceeded to spend the 
rich returns of his first trip to the 
Sublett Mine on a prolonged and 
exuberant celebration. When he 
sobered up he started back for the 
Guadalupes immediately. But he 
failed to remember the landmarks 
Ben had shown him. Hunting up 
Sublett he begged for the directions 
a second time. 

“No,” said Ben, shaking his head 
in refusal. “I told you once, Mike. 


“That’s more’n I ever done for any-- 


body. If you was fool enough to 
forget, go look for it yourself this 
time like I had to do.” 

Wilson built a cabin in the shadow 
of the Guadalupes, and spent: years 
in fruitless attempts to retrace the 
trail he had once taken. He died 
still looking for Ben Sublett’s mine. 


Yet Ben’s answer to him had been 


fair enough. Wilson had a better 
chance than most searchers. 
men would have been glad to learn 
the way to old Ben Sublett’s mine 
of nugget gold just once. The re- 
ward would have been sufficient for 
any treasure hunter. It is there yet, 


waiting for some lucky person to. 


find it. 
THE END 
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means the wal. paid jobs in these ines wil go to Diesel- 
trained men. Write today for method of how you cap 
prepare for one of these worthwhile jobs. No obligation. 

merican School, Dpt, D97, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 


Be Your Own. 
MUSIC Teacher ° 


LEARN AT HOME by _ rodectul, iat 


Simple as A-B-C—a enita ean learn it. 
Your lessons consist of real selections, in- 
stead of tiresome exercises. Each of these 
pele rel easy lessons. adds a new 
“piece”? to your list. You read real 
notes, too—no “‘numbers’’ or trick music. 
Method is so thorough that many of our 
700,000 students are band and orchestra 
LEADERS. Everything is in print and 
pictures. First you are told what to do, 
Then a picture shows you how. In a few short months you may be- 
come an excellent musician—the life of every party! Write at once 
for our illustrated Free Book and Free Demonstration Lesson, 
Please mention your favorite’ instrument. No obligations, Instru- 
ments supplied when needed, cash or credit, 


U.S. School of Music, 35912 Brunswick | Bidz., N.Y.C. 
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tle they rustled. O’Leary told them 
we would hire them, and they’d be 
safer inside our fences drawing pay 
than hiding out. So they worked for 
us and left our cattle alone. Last 
night O’Leary double-crossed them 
in some way and they decided to 
move on and take all our stock . .. 
and make us sell it for them.” 

Bob Brady licked his’ §ps. 

“T didn’t like the way McAlister 
looked at Kathleen all this morning. 
It’s . . . it’s pretty terrible to be 
pigs to protect someone you care 

or.” : 

“Tl bet,” agreed Pres. “But she’s 
all right now. Doc . Winthrop 
snagged her a horse. Here they 
come.” 

But Ed Safford was there first, 
complaining loudly as he leaped off 
his horse. - 


“Pres, why didn’t you shuck yore. 
Yuh — 


hat when yuh seen trouble? 
done us dirt an’ stole the fight!” 

Pres grinned as he stepped away 
from the chuck wagon to go meet 
Doe Winthrop and Kathleen Brady. 

“Tl tell you later, Ed,” he prom- 
ised. “Right now I’ve got other 
things to tell. I was too busy to 
think of them when I left the lady, 
but. they’re coming back now.” 

Ed Safford didn’t get it. Wise old 
Doc Winthrop probably wasn’t 
fooled, judging by the way he was 
smiling. But as Pres limped for- 
ward, something hungry and eager 
that had stayed with him through 
the long years of exile went to that 
meeting with Doc Winthrop and the 
Brady girl, sitting her horse with the 
proud fire that was the expression of 
her spirit. Nothing that had hap- 
pened in this terror-filled day had 
been able to quench that fire. Noth- 
ing ever would, Pres knew. 


THE END, ~ 


The Wagon 
Continued from page 119 
“holding spot.” This part of the 
work is called “riding circle.” 

At the “holding place” the circle. 
riders “close herd” the stock in a 
small group. Riders then change 
from their range horses to highly 
trained “cutting horses,” and _ start 
“cutting the herd,” separating the 
cattle by brands, cutting out ship- 
ping stock, stock that belongs to 
other ranges, which will be driven 
back to their owners’ ranges by 
“reps,” or men sent from far-off 
places to pick them up and take 
them home, and “cut backs,” which 
are returned to the range. 

The cattle for shipment is called 
the “beef cut.”. As the cattle are cut 
. out of the “day herd” they are driven 


past a “tally man,” who keeps-a rec- 


ord of them, sometimes by knotting 
a piece of whang leather, a knot for 
each five or ten head. They are then 
driven to separate holding’ spots, 
where those belonging to the sepa- 
rate brands are kept apart. 

There are four shifts of night 
guards for the men, two men on a 
shift, riding in opposite directions 
around each herd, and singing to — 
them, usually hymns with words that 
wouldn’t goin meetifg. The cat- 


tle are usually spooky and care must 


be taken not to stampede them. 

Some of this work is eliminated — 
in these days when stock is kept un- 
der fence, but it is the basis of the 
cattle business, and some phases of 
it wilf exist as long as steaks grow 
on the hoof and eat grass. - 


To run local 


COFFEE 


AGENCY * 


Splendid Chance 
To Make Up To 


If you want an unusual opportunity to make a fine cash income 
operating a Coffee Agency right in your locality, send your name 
at once for full details about my plan—FREE. 

This opportunity is open to one person—man or woman—in each 
locality, or two persons operating in partnership. Local Coffee 
Agency is ideally suited for married couples; wife takes care of 
orders and handles calls at home, while husband delivers and col- 
lects. Earnings start very first day. Prosperous business of 200 regu- 
lar customers quickly developed through remarkable, tested plan. 


START EARNING AT ONCE 


T’ll send you everything you need—your complete outfit contain- 
ing ful ze packages of products, also printed forms, blanks, 
advertising matter, samples, etc., together with simple, proven plans 
showing exactly what to do to make good money right from the 
start. Make as high as $45.00 your very first week. 

Everybody uses Coffee, Tea, Cocoa, Spices, Flavoring Extracts, 


Cosmetics, Soaps, Toilet Goods, and other food products and 
similar daily necessities. They MUST BUY these things to live. 
You simply take care of your regular customers right in your 


locality—just keep them supplied with the things they need. 
handle all the money 


You 
and pocket a big share of it for yourself. You 
keep all the profits—you don’t divide up with anyone. Hundreds of 
housewives in many localities are waiting, right now, to be served 
with these nationally famous products. 


| SEND EVERYTHING 


Just as soon as I hear from you I will send you complete details—tell you all the ine 
side workings of this nation-wide Coffee Agency Plan. I will explain just how to estab- 
lish your customers; how to give them service and make good cash earnings. You can 
plan it so you give only 5 days a week to your business, collect your profits on Friday, 
and have all day Saturday and Sunday for vacation or rest. The plans I send you took 
years to perfect. You know they must be good because they 
have brought quick help to hundreds of other men and 
women, both married and single, who needed money. 


FORD CARS GIVEN 


Over and above the cash earnings you make, I offer you @ 
brand new Ford Sedan as a bonus for producing. This is not 
a contest or a raffle. I offer a Ford Car—as an extra reward 
—to everyone who starts in this business. 


YOU DON’T RISK A PENNY 


You can std 
week. 
this. 


in a week. 
this opportunity. 


You don’t have to risk a cent. I absolutely guarantee 
No experience is needed. You use your home as head- 
quarters. You can build your business on my money. Full 
details of money-making plans are free. Send your name to- 
day for the free book giving all inside facts, then you can 
decide. Don’t waste a minute as you might lose this oppor- 
tunity through unnecessary delay. ACT AT ONCE. 


t a Coffee Agency and make money the first 
I 
I Address ....... 


ALBERT MILLS, President 


6626 Monmouth Avenue 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAN AND WIFE 


760% - Week NOT A pas 


which a married couple 


Name ...ccccccccsccecs 


Not a lottery. Not a game of chance. 
You don’t have to ‘‘win'’ to get a Ford 
‘ar of your own. I give these Ford 
Cars to producers as a bonus over and 
above their cash profits, to encourage 
prompt service to their customers. The 
car becon your personal property with 
no strings attached. 


AND HERE IS POSITIVE 
PROOF OF BIG EARNING 
POSSIBILITIES 


Can you make money with a Coffee 
Agency? Yes. Here's a way to make 
it FAST! If only three or four people 
had made money as fast as_this, you 
might call it an accident. But many 
have done it! Here are only a fe if 
space permitted I could print scores of 
exceptional earning reports: 

Amount Earned 


In One Week 
F. J. Mosher, Wyo......... «-- $ 60.00 
Wilbur W. Whitcomb, Ohio. 146.00 
Clare C. Wellman, N. J.. ++ 96.00 
Mrs. A. Anderson, Conn. 75.00 
A. Pardini, Calif..... 69.09 
Norman Geisler, h. 136.50 
Gunson R. Wood, N. Y 82.10 
Lamar C. Cooper, Mich.. 82.00 
Helen V. Woolmington, Penn 45.00 
Ruby Hannen, W. Va. 73.00 
Hans Coordes, Neb... - 96.40 
Lambert Wilson, Mich... 79.00 
W. J. Way, Kans....... 78.15 


The above reports of exceptional earn- 
ings show the amazing possibilities of 
my offer. Don’t let this opportunity pass 
—send me your name for FREE Facts. 


MAIL COUPON Now!! 


SEND NO MONEY—FREE! 


ALBERT MILLS, President 
6626 Monmouth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send your free book telling how to start a Local Coffee Agency in 
(or a single person) can make up to $60.00 


Sere eee eee e eee eeeees see eenecccccccces 


(Please Print or Write Plainly) 


eer eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee Tree e rere rrr Te) 


I will read it and then let you know if I want to accept j 


..FAST AND CLEAN... 


AT A LITTLE MORE THAN 


Ht 


SO INEXPENSIVE—You Can Afford the Lux- 
ury of a Fresh New Marlin Blade Every Morn- 
ing—and yet—SO GOOD—Thousands Will 
Tell You that they Get More Fine Shaves 
Out of a Marlin Blade than Any Other Make! 


It’s a real sensation—this new way of shaving. 
Instead of the old-fashioned scraping, nagging and 
hacking ... once over and you have a clean, velvet- 
smooth, lightning-fast, perfect shave. That’s be- 
cause the new Marlin blade is made of fine Swedish 
surgical steel, the kind that will take a real “edge” 
—the kind that can be safely guaranteed by people 
who know steel—MARLIN, makers of fine guns for 
67 years. Try Marlin’s today. The big 20-blade pack- 
age of double-edge blades costs only 25c, little 
more than a penny a blade. If you feel extravagant 
and want a real luxurious shave, use a fresh new 
Marlin Blade every morning. But don’t forget. 
Thousands of men everywhere will tell you that 
you get more good shaves out of a Marlin Blade 
than any other blade made. Get them at any good 
store. NOTE—If your dealer hasn’t yet received 
his supply, mail $1 for 4 cartons (80 blades) or 50c 
for 40—or 25c for 20. 100% satisfaction guaranteed 
or send them back and get your money. 


@ Single Edge Blades 15 for 25c 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


IF YOUR DEALER HASN’T GOT THEM 


Marlin Firearms Co., Dept. SS-12, New Haven, Conn. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $.......... for... eae Marlin 
li 


Blades. I can return them if I don’t like them. 

NAM. -occcccccsienviesspneesdecetercccccaccsccecestese 
Btreel vos cckvsvewccvccacnenarcvesssevcsscscsvesscep 
CHI. .ccccvccscccccsccsceccsccseess State... sececcccees 


(© Check here if you want single edge blades—15 for 25c, 
30 for 50c, 60 for $1.00. 
[| Check here if you want a Marlin gun catalog. 


ONCE OVER AND A CLEAN SHAVE 


% 


— ec 
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